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MONDAY, JUNE 8, 1959 


Hous or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON eee -_ CREDIT 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a.m. in room 
1310, New House Office Building, Hon. W. R. Poage (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Poage, Johnson of Wisconsin, Stubble- 
field, McSween, McIntire, Short and Pirnie. 

Also present : Representatives Hagen and Levering. 

John J. Heimburger, counsel. 

Mr. Poage. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

We are meeting this morning for the consideration of H.R. 7319 by 
Mr. McIntire, H.R. 7232 by ‘Mr. Burdick, and H.R. 7229 by Mr. 
Anderson. I believe we will ask Mr. McIntire to explain these bills 
before we have the Department testify. 

(H.R. 7229, H.R. 7232, H.R. 7319 and the Department report are as 
follows :) 

[ H.R. 7220, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To make Papen the authority of the Secretary of Agriculture to make loans 
under section 17 of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, and the Act of 
August 31, 1954, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 17 of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act, as amended, is amended by striking out at the begifining of such 
section “Until June 30, 1959, the”, and inserting in lieu thereof “The”. 

Seo. 2. The first section of the Act of August 31, 1954, as amended (68 Stat. 
999), is amended to read as follows: 

“That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to make emergency loans 
for any agricultural purposes, except the refinancing of existing indebtedness, 
to farmers and stockmen in any area or areas where the Secretary determines 
that there is a need for such credit which cannot be met for a temporary period 
from commercial banks, cooperative lending agencies, the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration under its regular programs or under the Act of April 6, 1949, 
or other responsible sources. Loans made under the provisions of this Act shall 
not exceed $40,000,000 in any fiscal year.” 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL 
Washington, D.C., June 2, 1959. 
Hon. Harorp D. Coo.ey, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Cootry: This will reply to your request of May 22 for a 
report on H.R. 7229, a bill to make permanent the authority of the Secretary 
of Agriculture to make loans under section 17 of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act, as amended, and the act of August 31, 1954, as amended. 

3 
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Under section 17 of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, loans may be 
made for the sole purpose of refinancing debts. This authority also permits the 
refinancing of non-real-estate debts in connection with loans primarily for the 
purpose of development and enlargement of farms. The authority to refinance 
debts is essential to providing adequate credit service to farmers and ranchers. 

The act of August 31, 1954, provides authority for making emergency loans 
for agricultural purposes in areas where the Secretary of Agriculture determines 
there is a need for such credit which cannot be met for a temporary period from 
private or cooperative sources or by the Farmers Home Administration under its 
other lending authorities. 

The Department recommends an extension of the refinancing authorities con- 
tained in section 17 of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, but does not 
recommend favorable action on section 2 of H.R. 7229, which would place on a 
permanent basis the authority to make special emergency loans. 

The Department also suggests that the following sentence of section 17 of 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act be deleted: ‘No such loan shall be made 
to an applicant whose total indebtedness is in excess of the amounts certified 
by the county committee to be the value of the real estate and the reasonable 
value of the applicant’s livestock and farm equipment unless the aggregate of 
the outstanding indebtedness shall be adjusted so as to be within such values.” 
As now written, this language precludes loans to some farmers who would be 
eligible except for the fact that they have harvested, but not sold, high-value 
corps. In establishing their eligibility, applicants are required to include in 
their obligations any debts they owe for production purposes, but cannot include 
the value of the harvested crop among their assets. 

When section 17 was enacted in 1956, the widespread, adverse weather condi- 
tions that existed in many parts of the United States were recognized as one of 
the primary causes of the financial difficulties of farmers ar‘ ranchers. While 
this situation has been alleviated considerably, the Department has concluded 
that there is a continuing need for authority to make real estate loans primarily 
for refinancing. 

Some of the farm families who need this type of assistance are those who 
purchased farms several years ago with the expectation that they would be able 
to meet the terms of their contracts. Circumstances, which frequently are be- 
yond their control, may result in insufficient income to meet their obligations. 
By refinancing such debts on a sound, long-term basis, these families are able 
to become successfully established as owners of their farms. 

Other farmers who can be helped materially under section 17 are those who, 
in an attempt to keep pace with the increasing capital. requirements of agri- 
culture, have become indebted on their productive livestock and equipment to the 
point where these debts are extremely burdensome. Frequently such farmers 
have satisfactory real estate liens with established creditors and also have a 
substantial margin of equity in their farms. Giving such farmers an oppor- 
tunity to transfer some of their chattel and unsecured debts to their real estate 
equity gives them an opportunity to improve their financial condition and place 
their farming operations on a sound basis. 

Continuation of the authority to make loans primarily for refinancing will 
give the Department a better balanced lending authority. We anticipate a 
continuing need; however, the extent to which it will be used will vary from 
year to year, depending on economic conditions. 

Favorable action is not recommended on the extension of the act of August 31, 
1954, primarily because the authorities of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act, as amended, are adequate to meet the credit needs of most farmers and 
ranchers who could be assisted with special emergency loans. Funds authorized 
under title II of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, are 
adequate for this purpose. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely. yours, 
TRUE D. Morse, Acting Secretary, 


er, 


eeGer See ¢e TeaorT 


ee 
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(H.R. 72382, 86th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To make pumeneat the authority of the Secretary of Agriculture to make loans 
under section 17 of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, and the Act of 
August 81, 1954, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 17 of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act, as amended, is amended by striking out at the beginning of such 
section “Until June 30, 1959, the”, and inserting in lieu thereof “The”. 

Sec. 2. The first section of the Act of August 31, 1954, as amended (68 Stat. 
999), is amended to read as follows: 

“That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to make emergency loans for 
any agricultural purposes, except for refinancing of existing indebtedness, to 
farmers and stockmen in any area or areas where the Secretary determines that 
there is a need for such credit which cannot be met for a temporary period from 
commercial banks, cooperative lending agencies, the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion under its regular programs or under the Act of April 6, 1949, or other 
responsible sources. Loans made under the provisions of this Act shall not 
exceed $40,000,000 in any fiscal year.” 





[H.R. 7319, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To extend section 17 of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act for two years 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 17 of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act, as amended, is amended by striking out “June 30, 1959” and insert- 
ing “June 30, 1961”. 

Mr. McInviree. I think they will cover the whole subject pretty well. 

Mr. Poacer. Possibly the departmental statement milk cover the 
whole subject. 

Mr. Hansen, would you first start and tell us what are the purposes 
of these bills? 

Mr. Hansen. I am going to ask Mr. Smith to doso. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Smith, will you tell us what these bills are for and 
why we need them ? 

Will you come up, Mr. Levering ? 

Mr. Levertne. | will be glad to sit with you. 

Mr. Poaas. We would be glad to have you sit with us. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY C. SMITH, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, 
FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION ; KERMIT HANSEN, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION; AND CHARLES C. 
BARNARD, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND STATISTICS DIVISION, 
FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Smrrx. I believe you referred to H.R. 7229 and H.R. 7319. 
Both bills in one respect have the same purpose; that is, to extend 
the authority for making long-term real estate loans, primarily for 
refinancing of existing debts under section 17 of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act. 

The Department has submitted to the committee its views with re- 
spect to the extension of this refinancing authority. I believe that 
letter is dated June 2, 1959. The Department favors the extension 
of the refinancing authority. 
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Mr. Poace. We have a copy of that letter. 

Mr. Smrrn. I would like to point out, though, that the Depart- 
ment’s letter contains two points with respect to this refinancing 
authority that is not contained in the two bills before the subcommittee. 

One is that our experience with the present language in the statute 
indicates that edobby there should be some revision in the statute. 

The Department has suggested that the sentence : 

No such loans shall be made to an applicant whose total indebtedness is in 
excess of the amounts certified by the county committee to be the value of the 
real estate and the reasonable value of the applicant’s livestock and farm 
equipment unless the aggregate of the outstanding indebtedness shall be adjusted 
so as to be within such values. 

be deleted from the statute for the reason that it prevents the process- 
ing of loans during certain times of the year for some applicants 
who would otherwise be eligible for this particular loan assistance. 

The reason why it prevents the making of loans to some otherwise 
eligible applicants is because the wording would require the agency 
to take into consideration the debts that may have been incurred 
during the year for the growing of crops, but does not permit taking 
into account the value of those crops before they are actually sold 
and turned into cash. 

In other words, to be more specific, suppose we were considering an 
application from a cotton operator in September. The cotton may 
or many not be harvested at that time. But the applicant, certainly, 
would have expended the funds necessary to produce the crop. And 
the debt that may have been incurred in connection with producing 
the crop would have to be considered, but the value of the crop could 
not be taken into account in determining his assets. So, in connec- 
tion with some of the high cost crops, it works to the disadvantage 
of some applicants, in that respect, during the season of the year 
prior to the sale of the crop. 

Mr. McIntme. Mr. Smith, this same = came up in the discus- 
sion of some other legislation a couple of years ago, did it not? Was 
that in connection with the issue that we were discussing concerning 
the granting of loans for real estate mortgage financing in which the 
total indebtedness of the applicant at the time of the closing of the 
loans could not exceed a certain sum ? 

Mr. Poaae. I though we discussed that. 

Mr. McIntme. My recollection isn’t too clear on this point, but I 
know that we had some discussion on the very point that you are 
mentioning here, in connection with some other legislation. 

Mr..Smrru. I think there was some discussion before this com- 
mittee on this same point. 

Mr. McIntire. On this same legislation ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. My recollection is that it was about 1956, 
I believe, when the statute was first enacted. We, certainly, would 
not favor making these loans to farmers who are insolvent, but this 
does not really get at that point. This requires the agency to con- 
sider all of the debt that the farmer owes, which is proper, but it 
fails to permit the agency to consider all of his assets in determinin 
whether he is solvent. That is the point that should be corrected. 

Mr. Poace. Could that not be corrected by including authority to 
consider all his assets? 
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Mr. Smirn. That would be all right. 

Mr. Poaer. And not to erase all of the limitations as to the con- 
sideration of debts. When you wipe this language out, you do not 
have to give any consideration to the amount of alae 

Mr. Smitu. We would not have to under the statute. My point 
is, we would do that in making the loans. 

Mr. Poace. So far as the statutory direction is concerned, you could 
ignore the debts. 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. Might it not be better to retain that requirement and 
specifically authorize you to consider all of the assets at the same time ? 

Mr. Smiru. Without spelling out specifically what type of assets? 

Mr. Poagr. That is right. 

Mr. Smiru. Now, the other point that is made in the Department’s 
submission to the commission in connection with section 17 authority 
is the fact that it is the Department’s feeling that while the authority 
isn’t used extensively, it is used in a fair number of cases each year; 
it is felt that it should be a permanent part of the authority to make 
these loans and should not, therefore, have a limitation as to time. 

The bill that is before the committee now would extend the time 
for making this type of loan from June 30, 1959, to June 30, 1961. 
And based on our experience that we have had since 1956 dealing 
with applicants who are applying for this type of long-term real 
estate credit, it is the feeling of the Department that it should be a 
permanent part of the Department’s credit facilities. Therefore, it 
should not have any limitation as to time. 

I believe that is all we have, Mr. Chairman, on section 17. 

There is a second portion of H.R. 7229 

Mr. Poacr. That is the Anderson bill. 

Mr. Smiru. That is the Andersoin bill—that has to do with ex- 
tending the authority under Public Law 727 enacted by Congress 
on August 31, 1954. That authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to 
designate areas in the country where farmers are in need of emer- 
gency type loans that could not be met by commercial banks and the 
Farmers Home Administration under the regular programs but the 
need for extraordinary credit grew out of economic factors rather 
than regular production losses that are required in connection with 
the a emergency loan. 

That statute expires this June. The Department has not recom- 
mended the extension of that particular lending authority. It is a 
duplication of the authority existing in title II of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act insofar as loan limits are concerned. At 
the present time and during the past 2 fiscal years, the Congress 
has seen. fit to adequately finance the agency’s program under title IT. 

Therefore, we do not see a need for the extension of this particular 
extraordinary credit assistance. 

In other words, at the present time, the manner in which the title 
II loans are being financed under the appropriation bill each year, 
it is not felt that this extraordinary authority would be needed. 

Mr. Snort. That is the provision that is incorporated in section 2 
of H.R. 7229? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, it is. 
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Mr. Suorr. Actually, that has been more or less of an emergency 
loan program, has it not? 

Mr. Smrrn. Yes. 
yes Snort. Conceived in times of drought and disaster of various 

nds 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir; not drought conditions, because there is an- 
other section of Public Law 38 that is a continuing authority vested 
in the Department of Agriculture to provide emergency credit in cases 
where farmers have suffered losses because of natural catastrophe, 
drought, floods, windstorms, and so forth. 

This particular section of Public Law 38 was enacted back in 1954, 
and went beyond the use of the emergency authority for natural 
catastrophes, but provided the authority based on economic losses, 
for economic reasons. 

The widest extension that has been used by the Department since 
it was enacted in 1954 has been in connection with the potato situation 
in Maine and some other States. It has been used rather extensively 
in North Dakota. 

Mr. McIntire. It was used up there. 

Mr. Smrrn. It has been used some in other States in connection 
with the potato situation. 

Mr. Snort. Would you elaborate more about the application of it? 

Mr. Smrrx. None other than the fact where the Department found 
that the Farmers Home Administration was not able under its regular 
program because of shortage of funds, primarily, to meet the operating 
credit for farmers, the Department has invoked this particular statute. 

Mr. Hermsourcer. I wish to ask this question right along that line. 

The characteristics of this emergency loan provision, and I believe 
of the other you referred to, is that through this you have access to 
the revolving fund and do not have to depend upon appropriation 
funds to make the loan. 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Mr. Hermeurcer. My question, is, if this act were allowed to lapse, 
as you recommend, would you still under the other emergency portion 
that you referred to have access to the revolving fund or would you 
have access only to appropriation funds? 

Mr. Smirx. We have access to the revolving funds for the produc- 
tion emergency loans. 

Mr. Hrimeurcer. But not for the emergency loans such as you have 
mentioned. 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. But on that point, Mr. Heimburger, 
the adequacy of the Department’s appropriations for title IT loans has 
been such in the last 2 fiscal years we have not needed this special fund. 

Mr. Snort. I still do not quite understand when this type of loan 
was necessary and when it would be applied. 

Mr. Sorru. It was enacted in 1954, and it was used then because the 
amount of funds available to the Department for title II loans under 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act was not sufficient to meet the 
total demands for this type of cash crop loans and, therefore, it was 
used for several fiscal years for that reason. 

Mr. Suort. These are production loans? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Snort. This was just a provision that enabled you to go—— 
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Mr. Smirn. To go to another source of loan funds. 

Mr. Suorr. In addition to your existing loan program ? 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Mr. Suort. It was because of the inadequacy of the amount of funds. 
This made more funds available to do essentially the same things that 
you were already doing? 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. The limitations as to the size of the 
loans is the same as they are in the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act. 

The purpose is not exactly the same. The statute, Public Law 727, 
has a provision that funds shall not be advanced for the refinancing of 
debts. We have authority under the Bankhead-Jones to advance 
funds for refinancing debts. 

Mr. Pirniz. Do I understand that if we were to permit this to 
lapse you would lose that authority to make that type of loan? 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Mr. Pirnie. But you would have ample funds with which to carry 
out all of the other purposes ? 

Mr. Smiru. Insofar as we can determine now, based on this avail- 
ability of funds and the amounts that are in the appropriation act 
for the Department for 1960, we feel confident that the Department 
will have adequate funds to meet this type of need. 

Mr. McIntie. In connection with both the extension of section 17 
and, also the extension of 724, is it? 

Mr. Smiru. 727. 

Mr. McIntire. Yes, 727. Some persons have expressed an interest 
as to whether or not there is a necessity for extending section 17. 
What about the matter of extending 727 on that particular situation ? 
Do you feel there, too, you have adequate funds? I am assuming 
that you do, on the basis of your previous statement, to meet your 
lending in that area, also. 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir; we think we would have adequate funds; and, 
certainly, the authority for making title IT loans under the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act is much broader in scope than this particular 
statute. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Smith, on that you are not making loans to people 
in the poultry industry, are you ? 

Mr. Smirn. Not for expansion, Mr. Chairman, but we are making 
some loans to poultry people; for example, an existing poultry opera- 
tor, what we consider a family-type operator, who is in trouble finan- 
cially because of the price of his produets, price of the broilers, price 
of the eggs—we do extend to him the smainioe for refinancing the 
debts if we think by that process his operations can be saved and can 
get on a sound basis. 

Mr. Poace, Now, where do you draw that line? You say you 
make such loans if you consider him a family-type operator. 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Poaags. What, do you consider a “family-type operator?” 

Mr. Smiru. One on which the operator can carry the major portion 
of his labor requirements without hiring outside labor. 

Mr. Poacr. Well now, you made loans down in my part of the coun- 
try, and in many other areas of the United States, to cattle raisers, 
back about 1954, didn’t you, without any regard to size? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir; but not under the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act. 
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Mr. Poace. Not under the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act. 
You did some of it under this very provision that we are talking 
about letting lapse now, didn’t you? 

Mr. Smiru. Very little in Texas, Congressman Poage. - Most of the 
cattle financing that the agency did in the Southwest, Texas and the 
other Southwest States was accomplished under the special livestock 
loan section, which had no limitations as to size. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. Now I am just wondering—it seems to 
me that we have the same old problem that we had on this limitation 
of loans on wheat and on cotton and everything else—it seems to me 
that loans should be to save the industry. If you deliberately set out 
to bankrupt the larger operator whose products are going on the 
market and they go on the market at bankrupt prices I do not see how 
the small family poultry producer can ever hope to sell his eggs at 
a profitable price, no matter how much money you lend him. If 
there is a man sitting here next to him who is producing 10 times as 
many—and who has to sell at bankrupt prices—I do not see how you 
do anything except to destroy your own security. 

Mr. Smiru. Of course, we make these long-term real estate loans. 

Mr. Poage. I am not talking about the long-term real estate loans; 
I am talking about production loans. 

Mr. Smiru. That is what section 17 loans are. 

Mr. Poagcer. I understood you to say—maybe I was wrong—that you 
were making some production loans to these smaller egg producers. 

Mr. Sairn. In response to your first question, I had in mind the 
section 17 long-term real estate loans. 

Mr. Poace. I probably misled you on that, but let us get it straight 
now—you are making production loans to small family sized egg 
producers, that. is right, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. You are not making production loans to the egg pro- 
ducer who hires most of his labor ? 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. May I add to that—if you do not 
mind—that we are, also, making, in some instances, real estate loans 
to the family-type poultry producer, the egg producer or broiler 
producer. 

Mr. Poace. Obviously, most of them do not have much if any 
unencumbered real estate. Most of them have a flock of chickens. 
They have to buy feed. 

Mr. Smirn. I cannot quite agree with that because most of the egg 
producers’ credit for feed because of the large amount of credit they 
use for that purpose is furnished by feed houses. We handle very 
very little of that type of financing. Most of it that we are doing for 
layers, egg producers and for broilers, is in the real estate field. 

Mr. Poace. Most of your loans are on real estate ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes; very, very little of our production loans are ever 
made to strictly commercial egg producers or broiler producers, be- 
cause of the amount of financing that is required to carry the cash 
operating needs. 

Mr. Poaee. The point I want to get cleared up, the point that no- 
body has cleared up for me in all of this discussion about limitation 
of loans, is how can you make loans simply to the small operator and 
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refuse to make loans to the larger operator and expect the price of 
eggs to go up? , 

Mr. miTH. I rather agree with you that making loans to the 
small operators would not have any effect on the price of eggs. The 
statute that we are administering, Con man, as you well know 
from your experience in your area in Texas, is designed to assist 
these operators in saving their holdings in some cases, and to enlarge 
their holdings in others, and to make it possible for them to operate 
on a more favorable credit basis. And we do not think we can deny 
that service to eligible poultry operators. 

Mr. Poagee. I still do not understand. I recognize that it is neces- 
sary and desirable, and I think entirely proper, that when you are 
making loans to set somebody up in business that you confine that 
loan to the smaller operator, basically, to the family-type operator, 
because you are not in business to establish or promote big industrial 
operations. I think that is proper. I find no criticism of it. But 
when it comes to bailing out an industry—that is what we are talking 
about now, we are talking about a broke industry, just like the cattle 
situation was a few years ago—you did not refuse to make $200,000 
loans—and you made many of them, didn’t you? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. You did not make them to put some poor devil into 
business to buy cattle, to try to establish him with a little family 
herd—you made them to bail out some of the biggest operators in 
the United States. I am finding no criticism of that, because I rec- 
ognized that we had to bail out the cattle industry—that the industry 
was in bad shape. 

The chicken industry, if I understand it, is in much the same posi- 
tion as the cattle industry was 5 years ago. And that we are faced 
with taking many of the same steps. 

To my mind, it just does not make any sense at all to try to bail 
it out only men up to a certain size and then say that if somebody 
produces three eggs more per day, that that man who is producing 
that larger volume of eggs will get no help. When that man who 
is producing the larger volumes of eggs gets no help, he has to sell 
his flock, and everything else on an already depressed market. It 
seems to me all you do is to destroy the value of the small man’s 
holdings. 

Mr. Smiru. Congressman, neither of these bills, neither of these 
extensions to put it that way that are contained in the Anderson bill, 
would make credit available to any more than the family-type opera- 
tor. Section 17, the refinancing of real estate loans by statute is 
limited to family-type operators. 

When you come down to considering Public Law 727, which this 
Anderson bill would propose to extend, there is a provision in that 
statute that the loans shall be limited to $20,000 per farmer. So 
you see, that is again a family-sized operator under present conditions. 

So neither of these provisions in this Anderson bill, Mr. Chairman, 
would get at the point. 

Mr. Poace. I do not know that there should be anything in this 
bill that changes that emphasis on the family-sized farm, because I 
think that is where the emphasis belongs. But if we are going to 
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effectively deal with this poultry situation, aren’t we going to have 
to deal with the whole poultry industry, not simply with the man who 
produces nothing but a back porch bunch of birds ? 

Mr. Surru. I would, certainly, agree with that, Mr. Chairman. I 
think that the committee would want to consider, though, whether or 
not Government credit could alleviate the poultry situation. 

Mr. Poacr. That is very true. I agree with you entirely on that; 
that maybe is not the answer, but we do need relief in the poultry 
business. 

Mr. Smirn. You see, it is far different credit effecting the making 
of loans to poultry operators, Mr. Chairman, as you recognize. That 
is far different from making loans like the agency made to the cattle 
operators in your section of the country. Because the poultry situa- 
tion is much more fluid. You get in and out of the poultry business 
much faster. You do not have the basic herd there that is essential 
to the livestock industry. That is not true in connection with poultry. 

Mr. Poace. Of course, if you put it on the theory that we were 
merely saving basic herds to save the Nation, which we all like to 
talk about—but the man who borrowed the money was borrowing it 
to stay in business, wasn’t he? 

Mr. Ssoru. I think that is right. 

Mr. Poace. I cannot see much difference between a man staying in 
the cattle business or in the chicken business. I do not see much dif- 
ference in it. If I had to sell my basic herd because the price was so 
low I could not afford to keep them, I do not see much difference 
between that and the man who has to sell his stock of laying hens be- 
cause the price is so low that he cannot feed them. 

Mr. Smiru. I am raising the question that I am sure that you are 
familiar with. I do not want to get into the question of whether credit 
is the answer to the poultry industry’s problem. 

Mr. Poace. I am not at all sure that it is. But I cannot see how 
your credit to one portion of the industry can be all right if we are 
not going to do something to shore up the entire industry. It seems 
to me that unless you are shoring up the industry you are putting it 
down the rathole. If you are going to mene support one group of 
these producers and not support the rest, of them, they are all going 
broke and you are going to lose the Governments’ money. 

Mr. Smirx. You are, certainly, raising a very important question 
so far as our loans in connection with the poultry industry at the pres- 
ent time. Where there is extensive poultry production in those States, 
our staffs have been asking us the same questions. 

Mr. Poace. I know that is not part of this bill, but Mr. Johnson, 
who is chairman of that subcommittee is here, and I think this poultry 
question is one of the most pressing of all agricultural problems that 
confront us right now. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. If mail is any indication, I am, cer- 
tainly, getting a lot of it. 

Mr. Srupsierietp. The Department will support small raisers under 
this bill. 

Mr. Poace. I understand Mr. Smith said as to the small operators, 
the family-sized operators, that you are making loans—whether this 
bill passes or whether it does not, you will continue to do that, won’t 
you! 
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Mr. Smiru. That is right. Most of the loans that we are making, 
though, to poultry operators are where the poultry enterprise is an 
incidental part of the overall farming operations of the borrower 
that receives the loans from this agency. In other words, it is just 
one of several enterprises that he is carrying on. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Poacr. The Farm Credit Administration is here and we. will 
hear if they have anything to say. , 

Mr. Mcinvire. As I mentioned before, some of the resolutions 
adopted by various poultry groups have made reference to extension 
of section 17. 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. Presumably this would be considered a desirable 
action legislatively, as a part of various things which might be done 
in relation to the depressed poultry situation. Is that primarily based 
on the fact that section 17 is a provision for refinancing debts, and 
that there is a need for refinancing here, the feeling being that the 

rovision should be considered in order that this vehicle be available 

or a type of refinancing which you presently are not carrying out in 
the poultry industry ? f 

Mr. Smirn. My understanding is that the industry has raised this 
question about section 17 because they are aware of the fact that the 
agency has used it in some cases in the poultry area. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Do you have any authority to com- 
promise debts? For instance, there was a lot of that done in the 
thirties. 

Mr. Smriru. Yes. 

Mr. JouHnson of Wisconsin. I think it was done under land bank 
mortgages and production credit loans, and on commission loans. 

Mr. Smiru. To carry on a debt adjustment program ? 

Mr. Jonnson of Wisconsin. Yes. I was with the Wisconsin Farm 
Credit Administration during that period for a little over a year. 
We would take the total amount of the man’s indebtedness and then 
the total amount of the loan that he would get. Before the loans would 
go through, we would have to adjust the debt. So if he was getting 
a loan of $10,000 or $12,000 we paid up all of the debts. Unless you 
could ~ up all of the creditors in many cases where you are making 
a poultry loan, I think the fellow would be right back in the same 
position again. 

Mr. Smirx. There is a section 
Mr. Jounson of Wisconsion. Do you have authority to adjust that ? 
a Smirn. There is a section in the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 

ct. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Do you not need extra authority? Does 
the local office decide whether it is needed or not? Say, for instance, 
out here in Whitehall, Wis., Olson comes in—it would not be Jones 
in this case—it would be Olson—and his debts are probably twice 
the amount of the loan you can make him—could the man in the 
Whitehall office decide there should be an adjustment of that before 
the loan was made? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, he can. 


Mr. Jonson of Wisconsin. You do not have to write to Washington 
to get the authority ? 
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Mr. Smiru. No. It is a question of whether the creditors will agree 
to it. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. If they do not, you would not lend the 
money ¢ i 3g 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. I am sure under present day economy this is 
not a debt adjustment era. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. It is with some farmers. That may 
not be true in some places, but 

Mr. Smirn. Creditors, generally, are not inclined to want to adjust 
very extensively their debts. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Right now, from what I have been told, 
in New Jersey if you start paying off debts of some poultry farmers 
they will be right back in debt because they are losing on every dozen 
they sell. There would have to be some adjustment. 

Mr. Smirn. I would think so. This same question that you are 
raising came up in connection with several years of losses that the 
farmers suffered in the drought in the Southwest. And we did not 
find very wide use of the debt adjustment practice being made. Those 
creditors are of the frame of mind, and properly so, that under normal 
conditions, the recovery is certainly possible, and debts should be re- 
paid then. 

Mr. Jonnson of Wisconsin. I am not advocating that as a general 
policy, but wouldn’t you think if a man has several thousand dollars 
of debts, and you lend him $5,000 and he pays off $5,000 of the debts 
to the creditors, he is going to be right back in the same trouble? 

Mr. Smiru. I will agree with you. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. It seems to be foolish for the Govern- 
ment to step in unless that adjustment is made. 

Mr. Hansen. Of course, if we could not make a sound loan we 
would not enter into it. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Does your office go into that when they 
run across a case like that—do they try to adjust it? 

Mr. Hansen. We do not have a direct campaign on doing that but 
I, certainly, know of instances even from time to time under any con- 
ditions where some adjustments have been made. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. That is all. 

Mr. McIntire. On this particular legislation, do I understand that 
you are recommending that section 17 be extended permanently ? 

Mr. Soiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. And that there be no extension on 727? 

Mr. Soiru. That is right. But we also recommend that there be 
a sentence deletion in connection with section 17, or revision as the 
chairman has suggested. 

Mr. Hansen. A revision so as to incorporate crops—any type of 
security ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. All of his assets. 

Mr. Hansen. All of his assets. 

Mr. McIntirz. My recollection is that we talked about that but did 
not know much about it. 

Mr. Smirtu. I think that is right. 

Mr. McIntire. But, certainly, we had various things up for dis- 
cae, talking about how these loans could not be closed until after 

arvest. 
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Mr. Smiru. After sale of the crops. 

Mr. McIntire. At that time, we had considerable discussion as to 
how to make up the financial statement, pondering whether or not 
the value of the crops during those periods would be equivalent to the 
indebtedness. incurred. And your thought now is that the language 
should be adjusted so that in making up a statement of his indebted- 
ness and balancing assets against liabilities, you should allow as an 
asset a currently growing crop for a reasonable figure. This reason- 
able figure would, in many instances, be at least the amount of, the 
money that he has borrowed. 

Mr. Hansen. Or a crop in storage. 

Mr. McIntire. Ora crop in storage? 

Mr. Hansen. Merely considering all of the assets. 

Mr. Stups.erievD. It always appeared to me that there should be 
some explanation of just how you would make the financial statement. 
What do you take into consideration? Down home they do not know 
how. 

Mr. McIntire. We used to write up a financial statement—I can 
say from personal experience—in a manner that if you had a PCA 
loan or a sat loan for a current crop of $5,000, we would go to the 
asset side and put in $5,000 as an asset. 

Mr. SrupsieFIeLp. You balanced it. 

Mr. McIntire. So in looking at the statement you were not penal- 
izing the operator for the indebtedness in relation to his crop. 

Mr. SrussLerieLp. You do not anticipate anything as to the crop? 

Mr. Smirn. After it is harvested ? 

Mr. StussierieLp. I mean trying to make this loan before it is 
harvested—there is no anticipation in this case about that? 

Mr. Smiru. We use the same rule that Congressman McIntire is 
talking about in working out the financial statements. During the 
growing season, we take what he has invested in the crop. 

Mr. Srupsierietp. If it is 2 weeks before harvest and even though 
it looks fine and everything is going good, it still would not have any 
additional value. 

Mr. Smiru. In connection with this particular language, Mr. Stub- 
blefield, we cannot consider the crop under this wording in the statute 
even after it is harvested and in the barn. 

Mr. Poacr. What I was suggesting is that you leave the language 
substantially as it is, so as to read, “no such loans shall be made until 
after the total indebtedness in excess of the amounts is certified by 
the county committee to be within the value of the real estate,” and 
so forth. 

Mr. Smirn. The assets. 

Mr. Hansen. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. Put that in there, then you can take the value of these 
crops into consideration and you can take the value of the harvested 
crop, because under the terms of this proposal, if you have a barn 
full of tobacco, it is no asset and if you have your cotton picked, it 
is no asset to you—you may have a crib full of corn and it is no asset, 
under the terms of the law as it now stands. All I think we ought to 
do is not to strike out this provision, but say that the assets must 
equal indebtedness. 

Mr. Soiru. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Not including household furniture. 

Mr. Poage. I think all we want to do is to have his assets equal his 
indebtedness. Of course, some States have exemption for household 
furniture, and some do not. We have homestead exemptions and a 
lot of other things. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I imagine that man who is getting a 
loan does not have too much in household furniture. 

Mr. McIntire. An administrative interpretation would cover that. 
There is room to make an administrative interpretation. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. If you strike all of this out, then there 
is no statutory requirement to have any relation between debts and 
assets. I think there should be. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. I think so. 

Mr. Poace. Are there any further questions of these gentlemen ? 

Mr. Jonnson. You would give them the right to adjust the debts 
and then the final statement would be the debts adjusted. 

Mr. Poacr. The basic law authorizes an effort to work out an 
adjustment. 

Mr. Jounson. Here we have this man I was talking about—one 
with $10,000 worth of debt and $5,000 worth of assets—can the local 
association work it out so that when the Government money was 
put into the picture, the assets and the debts would balance out? 

Mr. Smirn. That adjustment will have to take place by the time 
we make the loan. 

Mr. Poace. Prior to making of the loan? 

Mr. Suiru. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Smith be per- 
mitted to prepare and make available for the record some statistics as 
to the use under section 17 on pending applications. I think it would 
be helpful if we knew about what was the situation. 

Mr. SmirH. Yes, we can provide that information. 

Mr. McIntire. As a ‘uatification or interpretation of this. 

Mr. Poage. Yes, and would you, also, give us suggested language 
for this sentence—would you, also, rewrite the sentence for us? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Direct and insured farmownership loans made primarily for refinancing as 
authorized by sec. 17 of title I of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as 
amended 





Number Amount 





Fiscal year 1957: 
Initial loans: 


Se ND SCO 5 citondincaddacnsscnponensnanoueeeeeuadouinbe 809 $11, 477, 477 

On less than family-type farms. .......-- nikies duispash gs ceiialeabpakestieaekldiele 724 6, 330, 705 

io occ nda incsrinicsawcrecccecevsiensdesisismicsctuesenel 1, 533 17, 808, 182 
Subsequent loans: oe oe ee ne 
On family-type farms.................. dren eWlehiclgunbiiicticimaccaannnaaaaal 38 252, 708 

ae ee Ga BGO BIO oo viiticnectcncscccceecabedenascaiaccenees & 29, 680 
NE I iodine ccnnsitantiersntandtnreunebieanaaeeniamaeian 46 282, 388 
OGRE Sie GE OO NIIE MONE as scdcdcctivcnccdtendacccsewancouannun 1,579 18, 090, 570 


Fiscal year 1958: 
Initial loans: 


UI Sa assassin Ss speeds Na ictal se salar bei ae 578 8, 969, 995 
en TINS, UI «so saseaseadeendictecinin tien oininitnanainielaaaaipaeieapnialil 542 4, 817, 647 
Pebel ER occ cnanees Hier wenndtbosbuin nice incensed saenieee 1, 120 13, 787, 642 
Subsequent loans: 
Ser INS SII ois, co kaon ade aeedeaminoehentnasberasawn aul 44 285, 331 
Ee EE te Be BIN in ccs ci cnccontdceccsvennucansstuccenveba 5 21, 570 
Total subsequent_..........---- satrap tag an csc ts ctngisatactpdl tate MtivdecaePaa 49 206, 901 
Total initial and subsequent loans-_-.-..._. siptuaraphe éjn bwtiiin genet e bite 1, 169 | 14, 094, 543 








Fiscal year 1959, July 1, 1958 through June 31, 1959: 
Initial loans: 





Ge ONL. cnt cn ecchcudnstnebkceelinaaannaebekackhaunoaseeee 501 8, 374, 195 

Oak 2000 CO TAMA F-47 DO BMG... 0... - cncccsecennnencsdescses ian oapidenciai aia 529 5, 004, 505 
Ec dciavhineiivingecdédéiettanimemabelnknsstteasauheddmelead 1, 030 13, 378, 700 
Subsequent loans: a a ee 
On family-type farms...........-...- pride cuenta butiidntvavcundiadebaadias 27 193, 199 

a SN Ne PEE OPNO DNNUB 6 ou cricin dew an nda candasulédataseusneewemee 7 44, 720 
OE DOI sci ca idiesecnannccoeceese idntchidiiinhinninebeee 34 237, 919 
‘Total initial ena eunesquent leans... ....... 2 noc wc deccccecseccscs SOE 1, 064 13, 616, 619 


Mr. McIntire. I think that in relation to the extension of section 
17, not solely because of the fact that there has been some interest 
expressed on the part of representative groups within the poultry in- 
dustry, that there is reasonable basis for favorable action on this legis- 
lation providing for an extension of section 17. Within the total 
agricultural framework, whether it is poultry or some other product, 
it seems to me that there is a positive need for having all possible 
tools available for reasonable refinancing of indebtedness. I, there- 
fore, recommend favorable action to the committee on extension of 
this provision, subject to the amendment recommended by the Depart- 
ment and by the Chair. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Can I ask one question off the record ? 


Mr. Poacr. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) ; 

Mr. Poace. The meeting is adjourned. We will go into executive 
session. 


(Whereupon, at 11 a.m., the subcommittee went into executive 
session. ) 
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STATE CONTRIBUTION TO EMERGENCY FEED, SEED, 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 16, 1959 


Hous or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LivesTocK AND FEED GRAINS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to notice, in room 1308 
New House Office Building, the Honorable W. R. Poage (chairman of 
the subcommittee) phir ati 

Present: Representatives Poage, Jennings, Matthews, Coad, Breed- 
ing, Hogan, Hoeven, Dague, Short, and Latta. 

Also present: Representative McIntire, and Hyde H. Murray, 
assistant clerk. 

Mr. Poace (presiding). The subcommittee will please come to 
order. 

The committee is meeting this morning to consider H.R. 6861 Cd 
our colleague, Mr. Hoeven. Mr. Hoeven will be here presently. He 
is attending a meeting at the White House but will be here before 
the meeting is finished. The Department witnesses are here. I 
understand that the Department is represented by Mr. Scott. I 
think we should proceed. Mr. Scott, you may proceed any way you 
care to. 

(H.R.6861 and the Department report are as follows :) 


{H.R. 6861, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for a specific contribution by State governments to thecost of feed. or 
seed furnished to farmers, ranchers, or stockmen in disaster areas, and for other 
purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That, notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, no feed for livestock or seed for planting shall be furnished to farmers, 
ranchers, or stockmen pursuant to Public Law 875, Highty-first Congress (42 
U.S.C. 1955 and the following); Public Law 115, Eighty-third Congress, first: 
session; Public 357, Highty-third Congress, second session; Public Law 489, : 
EKighty-third Congress, second session; or pursuant to any other law as a dis- 
aster relief measure, unless, in addition to such administrative costs as may be ' 
assumed by the State, the State in which such feed or seed is furnished agrees 
to contribute such percentage, not less than 25 nor more than 50, as the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall determine to be equitable to that part of the cost, 
including transportation, of such feed or seed which is not paid for by the 
recipients thereof: Provided, however, That the effective date of the foregoing 
percentage of cost provision shall be three years after the enactment of this 
Act: And provided further, That feed for livestock deprived of their normal feed 
sources by sudden and extreme emergency conditions may be furnished tem- 
porarily by the Secretary without State participation in the cost of such feed. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., June 10, 1959. 
Hon. Harotp D. Coo.ey, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 


Deak CONGRESSMAN COooLeYy: This is in reply to your request of May 26, 1959, 
for a report on H.R. 6861, a bill to provide for a specific contribution by State 
governments to the cost of feed or seed furnished ,to farmers, ranchers, or 
stockmen in disaster areas, and for other purposes. 

The Department of Agriculture recommends that the bill be passed. 

The bill provides that no feed for livestock or seed for planting shall be fur- 
nished to farmers, ranchers or stockmen under existing disaster relief legisla- 
tion unless, in addition to administrative. costs that may be assumed by the 
State, the State agrees to contribute not less than 25 percent or more than 50 per- 
cent, as the Secretary of Agriculture shall determine to be equitable, of the 
cost of such feed or seed which is not paid by the reciepient thereof. 

On the basis of its experience with the administration of drought relief pro- 
grams, this Department feels strongly that participation by the States in the 
cost of drought relief is necessary if sound management of the assistance pro- 
gram is to be obtained. 

The House Committee on Appropriations, in its report on the urgent deficiency 
appropriation bill, 1957 (Rept. No. 24, 85th Cong.), stated: 

“At the time this emergency program was adopted by Congress, it was in- 
tended that the States would participate substantially in a financial way. It 
appears, however, that amounts advanced by States to date have been very 
small—hardly enough to cover the cost of handling their contributions. The 
committee feels that steps should be taken to correct this situation. Accord- 
ingly, it recommends that, as soon as present contracts have been honored, the 
Secretary require that the Governor or appropriate authority in each State 
participating in the program should commit the State to assume at least 25 
percent of the cost.” 

We believe States participation in the operation and management of a feed 
assistance program at the State and local level would result in more economical 
operation, better use of funds, and more equitable distribution of assistance. 

This bill provides an effective date for the States’ participation in the cost 
of emergency programs 3 years after enactment. It also provides that the 
Secretary be authorized to furnish feed temporarily, without State participation 
in its cost, for livestock deprived of their normal feed sources by sudden and 
extreme emergency conditions. 

Many of the States now do not have necessary statutory atuhority to par- 
ticipate in emergency programs as contemplated by this bill. In some instances 
constitutional amendments will be necessary. The recommended 3-year delay 
in effective date is to allow the States ample time to enact enabling legislation 
and otherwise to prepare to assume their responsibilities under this bill. 

From time to time sudden, severe emergency conditions occur, such as those 
caused by hurricane or disastrous floods, which result in livestock becoming 
commingled and isolated from normal sources of feed. This Department has a 
special feed program for such an emergency. Government-owned feed grains 
are shipped to central distribution points within the disaster area where the 
State at its own expense distributes feed to care for distressed livestock. In 
these circumstances the Department makes the feed grain available for a 
temporary period at no cost to the recipients. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that the enactment of this proposed: legisla- 
tion would be in accord with the program of the Preisdent. 

Sincerely yours, 
B®. T. BENSOn. 
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STATEMENT OF KENNETH L. SCOTT, DIRECTOR, AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SERVICE; ACCOMPANIED BY JAMES W. BROWNING, 
ASSISTANT TO ADMINISTRATOR, CSS, AND HOWARD CAMPBELL, 
DIRECTOR OF FARMERS HOME DIVISION, GENERAL COUNSEL’S 
OFFICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I am 
pleased to have this opportunity to testify in favor of H.R. 6861 
which provides for State participation in the cost of emergency feed 
or seed programs. 

The emergency feed programs were initiated in 1953 as part of the 
efforts to deal with a very critical drought situation. Some of the 
areas in the Southern Great Plains at that time were entering their 
fourth year of serious drought conditions. There was a growing 
shortage of feed and water for livestock and many farm and ranch 
families were in dire need of help to maintain their foundation herds 
of livestock. During the ensuing years in areas where extreme 
drought and other major natural disaster conditions have existed, the 
primary objective of these programs has been to give needed and 
justified assistance promptly to distressed farmers and ranchers. 

These programs have been administered through local committees. 
Existing USDA committees and career employees were used to ob- 
tain efficient and capable administration. These programs have pro- 
vided immeasurable aid to hundreds of thousands of farm and ranch 
families to maintain their foundation livestock. 

The total aid extended under the emergency feed and roughage pro- 
grams from 1953 through 1958 was $256,585,850. Precautions have 
continually been taken through regulations, instructions, supervision, 
auditing and frequent consultation with program people to avoid 
abuses. However, claims have been made against feed dealers, farm- 
ers and ranchers for indicated abuses amounting to approximately 
$4,500,000. 

There are three basic laws governing the emergency feed programs: 
Public Law 875, 81st Congress, Public Law 38, 81st Congress, as 
amended ; and section 301 of Public Law 480, 83d Congress. 

Public Law 875 provides the President and executive agencies with 
general authority to deal with major disaster conditions. This law 
is involved in the emergency feed programs in that these programs 
may be authorized only in areas declared by the President to consti- 
tute major disaster areas under Public Law sys. 

President Truman proclaimed the following principles regarding 
State and Federal responsibility in an Executive order for carrying 
out the provisions of Public Law 875: 

Federal disaster relief provided under the act shall be deemed to be supple- 
mentary to relief afforded by State, local, or private agencies and not in sub- 


stitution therefor; Federal financial contributions for disaster relief shall be 
conditioned upon reasonable State and local expenditures for such relief; the 
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limited responsibilities of the Federal Government for disaster relief shall be 
made clear to State and local agencies concerned; and the States shall be en- 
couraged to provide funds which will be available for disaster relief purposes. 


This statement of basic principles which restates provisions in Pub- 
lic Law 875 and elaborates thereon clearly sets a pattern of Federal- 
State participation in the cost of disaster assistance programs. Not- 
withstanding the clear intent of Public Law 875 that Federal assist- 
ance shall be only to supplement the efforts and resources of State and 
local governments in disaster areas, there are no similar requirements 
or provisions in Public Law 38 or in section 301 of Public Law 480. 

he authority of the Department of Agriculture to provide assist- 
ance through emergency feed programs is contained in Public Law 
38 and section 301 of Public Law 480, but they may be put into effect 
only in areas designated under Public Law 875. 

Public Law 38 as amended by Public Law 115 of the 83d Congress 
is the authority which the Secretary of Agriculture has used to provide 
hay and other roughage programs in major disaster areas declared 
by the President under Public Law 875. The programs involve the 
use of Federal funds appropriated for such purposes. 

Section 301 of Public Law 480 is the authority which the Secretary 
of Agriculture uses to institute emergency feed grain programs in 
major disaster areas designated by the President under Public Law 
875. Under the terms of this law the Secretary utilizes surplus feed 
grains owned by or under the control of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration in the emergency feed grain programs. 

If H.R. 6861 were enacted it would provide needed authority to in- 
crease and strengthen the State participation in the cost and admin- 
istration of emergency feed programs. 

At the Governors’ conference in May 1958 there was approved a 
joint Federal-State Action Committee recommendation that a schedule 

e established of minimum amounts of State and local funds to be 
spent for natural disasters before Federal aid under Public Law 875 
would be forthcoming. Such minimum amount schedules have been 
established by the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 

The Committee on Appropriations of the House, in its report on 
the “Urgent Deficiency propriations Bill, 1957,” on February 1, 
1957 (Rept. No. 24), had this to say about the emergency "Feed 
program : 

At the time this emergency program was adopted by Congress it was intended 
that the States would participate substantially in a financial way. It appears, 
however, that amounts advanced by States to date have been very small—hardly 
enough to cover the cost of handling their contributions. The committee feels 
that steps should be taken to correct this situation. Accordingly, it recommends 
that as soon as present contractors have been honored the Secretary require 
that the Governor or appropriate authority in each State participating in the 
program should commit the State to assume at least 25 percent of the cost. 

As members of this subcommittee are fully aware, the Congress has 
on many occasions made provision for State governments to share in 
the costs of certain programs for the benefit of their citizens. Follow- 
ing are some programs and activities conducted by the Department of 
Agriculture which involve contributions by the States: 

1. Payments to State departments of agriculture, bureaus of mar- 
kets, and similar State agencies, under section 204(b) of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act of 1946, for marketing service activities. 
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2. National school lunch program: Contributions by State and local 
interests of $3.50 to each $1 of Federal funds are required by the 
School Lunch Act of 1946. Payments for meals by children are in- 
cluded in the contributions by the State or local interests. 

8. Payments to State experiment stations: The Hatch Act, as 
amended, provides that any amount allotted to any State in excess 
of $90,000 shall be matched by the State out of its funds for research. 
Payments are also made to States on a matching basis for marketing 
research under the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946. 

4. Payments to State extension services: The Smith-Lever Act, as 
amended, provides that the major portion of the funds ——— 
for grants for the cooperative extension program be matched by the 
States. Marketing educational work is also conducted under the 
Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946 on a matching basis. 

5. State and private forestry activities: The U.S. Forest Service 
makes payments to State forestry agencies for forest fire protection, 
reforestation, and good management of woodlands which must be 
matched by the cooperating States. 

H.R. 6861 would apply only to the emergency seed, feed, and rough- 
age programs in the disaster areas. If the bill is enacted the Depart- 
ment would continue to provide other assistance, including emergency 
credit through the facilities of the Farmers Home Administration, 
emergency agricultural conservation payments, and the distribution of 
surplus food to needy families. 

he Department of Agriculture endorses H.R. 6861 and recom- 
mends that this committee approve it. 

I have with me Mr. Browning, representing the Administrator of 
the Commodity Stabilization Corporation, and Mr. Howard Campbell 
of the General Counsel’s Office. We will be very glad to respond to 
any questions that _ hay have. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you. Right there at the end, what do you mean 
by the “emergency agricultural conservation payments” ? 

Mr. Scorr. ‘There is authority, Mr. Chairman, and an appropria- 
tion that the Congress has given us to be used in unusually severe 
cases. > 

M. Poacr. Like the Dust Bowl? 

Mr. Scorr. We have used it in flood areas where there has been 
gullying and deposits of heavy debris. 

The act states that these funds may be used to restore very severe 
damage to agricultural land where it is not a common occurrence. 

There are three or four measures of severity that the law specifies. 

Mr. Poace. This bill would still leave that 100 percent Federal 
payment, would it not? 

r. Scorr. No; that is, under the law, the Administrator of the 
Argicultural Conservation Payments Service can set the sharing ar- 
rangement and it has usually been 80-20 and in some conditions where 
it is not quite so severe they may — it down to 75-25. 

But it is on the high side compared with their regular funds. And 
this supplements their regular ACP funds. 

Mr. Poacer. As I understand it, this bill provides that the payments 
that are covered in the bill shall be shared at such amounts as the 
Secretary of Agriculture finds apropos; not less than 25 percent, not 
more than 50 percent. What would the Department think of a 
straight 25 percent State contribution ? 
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Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman, we certainly would feel that is a great 
improvement over what we have have now, I assure you. 

e haven’t really discussed in any way trying to arrive at what 
percentage we should use. We thought that in proposing a bill of 
this kind to the Congress that we ought to set his range. We think 
it should not be more than 50 percent, certainly; and we feel that 25 
percent would be a starting place where we ought to expect the States 
to take this type of program quite seriously. Anything less than that, 
we were of the opinion that perhaps it would not quite get the serious 
administrative attention that these programs deserve. 

Mr. Poace. I understand that Mr. McIntire has to get away, and 
I want the members to have the opportunity to ask about this matter— 
questions about the matter that is presently before us. 

Mr. Jennings. Would this proposed legislation present any diffi- 
culty in administration of this program as the result of, say, a 25- 
percent cost-sharing basis on the part of the States? 

Mr. Scorr. We have felt that it would be an improvement. This 
is the problem we have now. It is recognized by agricultural leaders 
and officials in all of the States where we have had the program. 
We have just a very few Federal workers out there in the States trying 
to administer a program. 

Mr. Poace. Just a few? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, compared 

Mr. JennrinGs. You mean in this particular phase? 

Mr. Scorr. In this particular program. And it gets to be a case 
as we have been told a good many times by leading people out there 
most everyone feeling, well, this is just a Federal deal, we all ought 
— right in and get everything we can from it. And it makes it 
difficult to administer and get the help that is really needed to the 
folks that are in the serious difficulty and to screen out those that 
clearly do not need it. That is the thing we would hope to get, 
that better administration. 

Mr. Jennrnos. Under the provisions of this bill, you would antici- 
pate getting better administration than you can under the present 
operation ? 

Mr. Scorr. That is correct. And we would plan to sit down with 
the representatives of the Governor, the Governor himself, if that was 
his wish, or whoever would be designated to represent the State, and 
work out on an administrative basis plans to deal with the particular 
disaster that they had, keeping in mind that we would not go beyond 
certain amounts in all States. 

Mr. Jenninos. If this program was to work, say, on a 25 percent 
basis, do you anticipate that the ACP people on the county level would 
handle it, that the State would then reimburse the Federal Treasury 
for 25 percent of what they anticipate that they might have? Just 
how would you handle it from an administrative standpoint? 

Mr. Scorr. We have had a little experience with the roughage pro- 
gram where some of the States have contributed and we have had 
joint accounts where they have put in their money and we have put in 
our money and with a common agreement on the amount of commit- 
ments that were to be issued. 

Mr. Jenninos. Then would you set up a separate group of people 
to handle this roughage in the distressed area? Would you handle 
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this through the present existing organization, using the Soil Con- 
servation or the ACP or the Extension Service or the Farmers Home 
Administration—there are many other agencies ? 

Mr. Scorr. We handled these particular hay programs with the 
use of the committees of the Farmers Home Administration. 

The feed grain programs have always been handled through the 
Commodity Stabilization Service, because they are responsible for 
that. 

We have not had enough experience with the State participation 
to test that accurately to any extent. It would seem that would be 
the result but we just have to surmise that, and to relate it to some of 
the experience with other programs where the States do share the cost. 

Mr. Jenninos. The fact still remains that you think it could be 
administered more easily under the proposed legislation than at 
present 

Mr. Scorr. We feel quite confident of that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jennrinos. That is all. 

Mr. Poacn. Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Scott, one of the objectives is to have the oppor- 
tunity with the knowledge and experience you have had, by virtue 
of its participation, in getting a better job done—the extent to which 
you get a more effective job done at the State level to serve those 
people more constructively—it is for that ? 

Mr. Scorr. That is correct. There have been instances where it 
seems to us there has been wider participation in the program in re- 
lation to serious need of help than was justified. We think that with 
the same money that. we could give more help to the people that really 
need it. There have been instances where the aid did not measure up 
to what they actually required. We think the money would go to 
the families that really need it to a greater extent than has been true 
in the past. 

Mr. a Do you anticipate by virtue of the cases anticipated 
that the criteria by which grants are made would be set up with the 
cooperation of the interested State representatives and that the cri- 
teria would, therefore, be adapted to the needs better than it might 
be if we let it go as at present ? 

Mr. Scorr. We feel so. We would not give more Federal aid to 
one State than another. We would have such safeguards. If a 
State, for example, wanted to scale back on the standard rate of help 
and give greater help to certain types of operations, for example, or 
certain size operations, why we could adopt the program that way. 

Mr. McIntire. That is all. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Matthews. 

Mr. Marruews. I have no questions. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Dague. 

Mr. Dacur. No questions. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Short. 

Mr. Suorr. I was wondering a little bit about the workability of 
this on the part of the Secretary. How to arrive at a decision within 
this from 25 to 50 percent limitation in the event of a disaster cover- 
ing several States as we had the experience under the drought situation 
in the Southwest. Wouldn’t the first agreement entered into between 
the Department of Agriculture and the State, set the policy for the 
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following States. Where the first one was on the basis of 25 percent 
then it would mean that every other State would almost have been 
treated in the same manner. What I am getting at is, is there any 
particular point in having this latitute? If there is, I would like to 
know. 

Mr. Scorr. For a particular type program. I am sure you are 
right, we would never start a program, say, on feed grains—we would 
never start a program in one State that we did not continue right on 
around in other States. If there were different programs, that was 
the only reason why we might want to use some different sharing 
arrangement, but on the same type program, I am confident that we 
would always have the same sharing in all States. That is percentage 
sharing. 

Mr. Suorrt. As to each individual State, the basis of its financial 
ability to participate, to contribute, might be vastly different. On 
the other hand, it would be no one’s fault except the individual States 
so far as the Federal Government is concerned. 

Mr. Scorr. That is correct. We have always done that. 

Mr. Suorr. I do not have any more questions. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Breeding. 

Mr. Breeptnc. Who would get this help, as in the hay program, 
who would be the participant ? 

Mr. Scorr. In the first place, we would want a definite understand- 
ing in writing with each State as to the rules of the program. Then 
as to what committee would administer it in the local State that is 
something that we would have to work out with the State govern- 
ment. We would like to have the States set up their own committees 
to determine eligibility, once we had arrived at a common under- 
standing on the type of assistance to be given and the cost and so on. 

Mr. Breeprnc. The reason I bring up this question is that under 
the program we had in past years, was it not on the basis of the foun- 
dation herd needs, regardless of the man’s ability to pay for that or 
feed ? 

Then a few years later, we have the Department reversing its de- 
cision, changing their policy, and saying, “Because you, a farmer or 
rancher, was financially able to pay for this h: ay, you must pay this 
money back to the Government or to the State.” That was the condi- 
tion in my district. Owners of the herds applied to their county 
committee for feed and now they are being asked to repay that money 
I am wondering whether this help is intended for the individual or 
to save the breeding herd. 

Mr. Scorr. I know the situation I believe that you are referring to. 
Those are some of the unfortunate developments of these programs. 
In the main, I am sure the programs have provided very valuable 
help to many families. 

Mr. Breeprne. They certainly have. Why do you ask this man to 
pay this money back after a lapse of a few years? Why are you 
asking him to pay it back at all? 

Mr. Scorr. Practically all of the cases of that kind have been in- 
stances where it has been determined, at least, by the Government that 
the person did not need the help because of being financially able to 
go ahead without it. 
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Mr. Breepinc. That is the reason for the question. Is this hay 
or feed designed to protect the herd or to protect the individual? 
I think that is the whole thing in a nutshell. Whether a man is able 
to pay for this feed or whether he is not, is really not the issue. I 
know of one instance in my district where a rancher could not get 
hay, because t the hay was being taken up in other areas and he could 
not get it. Only through your program were we able to get hay, and 
he did take advantage of the program and he took the hay. I have 
had a lot of cases in my district where you have asked these people 
to pay back a certain portion or all of this amount. I think you and 
I have had quite a little conversation about it, and I object to such 
procedure. I am sure that you should have only one set of rules. 

Mr. Scorr. You are right. We have always felt even before I had 
anything to do with this program—it has been the policy to not pro- 
vide this help to ranchers or farmers who are deter mined do not need 
the help. Genet rally, that has been a decision that has been made 
by the county committee, without any interference at all, shall we say, 
on the part ‘of any administrative official. Almost always the ases 
that we have questioned have been people who have the reputation 
of being wealthy people and usually folks who have a very sub- 
stantial nonagricultural income. 

We have tried to be very careful not to select someone who did not 
clearly, based on all of the information we could get, appear to have 
ample resources to go right along without the aid of the emergency 
feed program, 

Mr. Breeptnc. Do you say it has been the fault of the local com- 
mittee in allowing that rancher to participate in the program ? 

Mr. Scorr. That has been our impression. In quite a few of these 
exceptions when the case was taken back to the local committee and 
they were encouraged to get some more information, they have con- 
cluded that they erred, but there have been quite a number of instances 
where they have not reversed their previous decision. Yet, the cir- 
cumstances seemed to be so clearly in violation of the intent of the 
regulation that we felt obliged administratively to just overrule the 

committee, and say that the rancher should reimburse the Government 
for the amount of help he had received. 

Mr. Breeprna. I appreciate your thoughts on that. We have had 
quite a bit of trouble in some of my counties in regard to repayment 
of these funds. A lot of unpleasantness has been created. The hay 
and grain program was very good. We appreciated the help a lot; and 
In many cases it worked. Certainly, it is good for a Seep to get 
hay with your help when he cannot otherwise find it. When the 
drought is ex isting, a disaster area is created, it re: has us, because 
most of the hay is taken up in other areas of the United States, which 
area is, perhaps, as bad off as any area 

I would like to ask this question. ‘What percentage of the partici- 
pation has the Federal Government entered into in the State pro- 
gram—what part of it do they pay ? 

Mr. Scorr. On the hay program, we provided up to $7.50 per ton 
assistanee, 

Mr. Brerprna. Is this handled through each State department of 
agriculture as it was in my State? 
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Mr. Scorr. Yes. 

Mr. Breepine. You send the money to the State. 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. We have had more difficulty in trying to operate 
a hay or roughage program, by all odds, than we have with the 
grain program. 

In the grain program, you can use regular trade facilities. And 
when there is a scarcity of grain in an area, why it is an easy matter 
to move grain through normal channels. But when you get into a 
hay program or a rough: age program, the only way that you can get 
that moved in is through the truckers. Dealers do not ordinarily 
stock the hay. And you see immediately a chain reaction of inc reased 
prices moving right out from the designated area. It seems to be the 
custom to raise the price just about to the amount of the Government 
payment. I think this is the general impression of this roughage 
deal. And we have tried a number of different arrangements, that 
leaders in the States have come up with, and they all seem to 
work out the same way. About the only thing you accomplish is 
to provide some extra margin there for spec ulators that go out and 
buy the hay. You have difficulty finding any real help that you give 
to the ranchers or farmers with this hay program. 

We would be reluctant to get back into any more of these hay 
programs. We think that the grain deal works well. 

Mr. Brexpine. I think the hay program was a very important pro- 

gram. We have cases in the grain program to whereby a feeder is 
acquiring this grain for feed to be used in a feed lot where he is 
fattening cattle. This does not involve breeding stock. Where an 
individual is fattening cattle, he is allowed to acquire this feed and to 
fatten his cattle, creating a greater profit than otherwise would be 
true. I think there ought to be some rules and regulations, specific 
ones, for these feeders. This has created quite a bit. of criticism. 

Mr. Scorr. They were not eligible under the program, as you know, 
Mr. Breeding. And quite a number of the exceptions that we have 
made have been instances of that kind where they have been asked 
to refund the amount of feed assistance they received. The assist- 
ance was intended to be only for foundation breeding stock, not feeder 
stock. 

Mr. Breeprne. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Poage. Back on the record. Mr. Latta? 

Mr. Larra. No questions. 

Mr. Poagr. Mr. Coad. 

Mr. Coap. No questions. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Hogan. 

Mr. Hocan. No questions. 

Mr. Poacer. I want to ask you about a matter that is not directly 
related to this bill, but it is involved in the whole policy of providing 
aid. We have had a program whereby we gave aid, as I understand 
it, to some of the western range people when thev had bad years, 
we made aid available from an economic standpoint. ‘That was 
about 4 years ago or 5 years ago. 

As I understand it, the Department feels that that legislation is not 
applicable to the poultry industry ; is that correct ? 
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Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman, you are speaking of the emergency 
credit ? 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir. Let me say net hardly that it 1s not ap- 
plic able. It isa police: y m: tte! I, and has been with us. We have felt 
that the poultry industry has been so much on the edge of being 1 in 
overproduction that we ought to be extremely careful in the Farmers 
Home Administration, a Government lending program, to select with 
creat care the instances where we financed poultry. 

” FHA has alw: ays used their regular loan funds or any funds they 
have for loaning to include any type of poultry enterprise that seemed 
to fit into and make a nice orderly farming business. They have 
been extremely cautious in setting up people in the poultry business. 
It hi as been a policy matter, rather than lack of authority. 

4nd we have done it with the v lewpoint that it was ‘rather difficult 
to find a need for any more credit in this poultry industry except on 
a very selective and cautious basis. 

Mr. Poacr. I am not particularly concerned about the policy not to 
make loans to people to get into the poultry business. I can see that 
what has happened in the poultry market should not encourage people 
to get into the poultry y industry and that it might be unwise to get 
more people in. There are, however, a lot of people already in it. I 
am not in the noulny business. I have been in the dairy business 
but not in the poultry business. I hope I never get in it. 

3ut as to the people who are in it, I do not see why they are not 
just as much entitled to governmental credit to help them to try to 
live through as these other people are. 

Mr. Scorr. I am in full agreement with you. I believe you would 
agree that you have a different situation in lending to a poultryman 
than you do to people in the livestock business. There is a different 
production cycle and all. You have to recognize the rapidity with 
which they can step up the production. 

But it is definitely within the policy for FHA to consider the credit 
needs of anyone engaged in the poultry business. The principal cau- 
tion to the agency has been to be extremely careful and have a good 
sound justification before setting someone up in the business. 

Mr. Poace. I understand that. I am not finding any fault with 
that policy of being very careful about setting someone up in the 
business. I am talking about people that are in the business. They 
are being washed out right now. Maybe I got the wrong impression. 
I asked Mr. Smith substantially the same question the other day. I 
understood from Mr. Smith that FHA simply would not make 
poultry loans. Maybe I got the wrong impression. 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman, I have not talked with Mr. Smith since 
he was before your committee. I believe I am familiar with their 
policy. I think I am stating accurately to you in that they will read- 
ily consider the credit needs of anyone presently engaged in any type 
of poultry operation and on a case basis determine “whether or not it 
appears that they can help. I will be glad, later in the day, to check 
with them to be sure that that is the policy. 

Mr. Poace. | may be wrong but I gathered that from Mr. Smith’s 
testimony—maybe I got it from a statement that I heard before— 
that the poultry industry should go through the cycle and in that 
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way we would reduce the number of hens and chickens that were 
available and finally reduce the pressure on the market. Are you 
doing anything about continuing anybody in the business—the De- 
partment of Agriculture—to try to see that the poultry producer 
is helped in order to prevent pressure on the market; are they trying 
to do something about that? 

Mr. Scorr. If there is I know nothing about that. I think I have 
the correct understanding of the Farmers Home policy with respect 
to poultry, and I will check into it today, and we will be glad to 
come back and talk with you further about it. Certainly, we will 
if there is any difference in my understanding of it. 

Mr. Poser. Please understand, I am not suggesting that you ought 
to influence people to get into the poultry business. 

Mr. Scorr. I understand that 

Mr. Poacr. All I am saying is that it seems to me that everyone 
is entitled to the same kind of consideration that the man receives 
that is in the cattle or the hog or sheep business. 

Are there any further questions. 

Mr. Suorr. Just acomment. Is the Farmers Home Administration 
finding itself in this position so far as helping the poultry industry 
at this ee? You have several diiferent kinds of poultry operates 
You | have the poultry people who have poultry operations as a part 
of their farm operations. You also have this terrific amount of poul- 
try production going on that is more in the nature of a commercial 
operation than a farm operation. 

If I understand the position of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tio hat is the field that is just a little bit out of the field of their 
operations, when they get into the category of financing a poultry 
operation that more properly would be construed as a commercial 
operation than a farm operation. 


Mr. Scorr. That is right. All of ny remarks were intended to 
relate to the type ind size of operation that the law permits the 
Farmers Home Administration to finance. That is what I was talk- 
ing about. 

Mr. Poace. Of course, the size is in the law; that is, as to making 
loa : I KHOW Some have been ma le of quarter of a million dollars. 


Mr. Scorr. That was a special livestock loan act. 
Mr. Poace. That is right. The special livestock provision. 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. 1 think you made some larger than that, but I do not 
know of any presently. | think you could take care of the poultry 
the same way. 

Mr. Scorr. That was a speci: il livestock loan. That is related just 
to livestock; no poultry financing there 

Mr. Poacr. Now, then, am I right in assuming that you feel tha 
that loan is not applicable, that you cannot make it under the law to 
poultry ¢ 

Mr. Scorr. I have never thought that we could finance anything 
but livestock oie this special livestock loan. And that law has 
expired, I think, so far as any new borrowers are concerned. I will 
ask Mr. ( Campbell. 

Mr. Camppety. That is correct. 

Mr. Scorr. But within the framework of our authority and with 
the limitations on the size which is contained in the act, I feel sure 
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we intend to accept applications, size them up on a case basis, and if 
we think we can help these people that are, certainly, in plenty of dis- 
tress in the poultry business we want to do that. But the very nature 
of their problem right now will make it difficult. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Short suggested a matter that has some merit. 
Many of these poultry operations are more industrial operations than 
they are farm operations. And yet the Small Business Administra- 
tion has turned them down because they are not business operations 

and therefore they cannot make the loans because they are farm opera- 
tions. Yet the Department of Agriculture turns them down because 
they are not f: rm operations but “business operations. These people 
seem to be in a “no man’s land.” 

Mr. Scorr. We have recently hs oa a discussion with the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. I had the Farmers Home, Small Business and 
Farm Credit in the office a few pe ago, talking about this very ques- 
tion of eligibility. And we have an understanding that will aid the 
Small Business Administration in determining whether or not a given 
applicant, in the judgment of these agric ultural lending institutions, 
is in an agricultural business or a commercial business. 

Mr. Poacr. Give us some idea of what those are. When is a man 
in agriculture and when is he in industry—how do you determine 
that ¢ 

Mr. Scorr. They get down to case situations, of course. There are 
some very unusual types of operations. The only one, I think, Mr. 
Poage, that involves any particular problem of eligibility determina- 
tion, is one who is produci ing chickens, in the usual manner, if he is, 
I think where they go into the broiler stage or kept over as laying hens, 
ultimately I think you will usually find them or determinate them to 
be agricultural enterprises. 

Mr. Poace. Do you consider the broiler producers engaged in agri- 
culture or industry? They are all over the country. They are not 
unusual. They are just all over the country, not just down in my 
part of the country but over here in Virginia and in Maryland. 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Campbell prompts me on this. It is usually a ques- 
tion of whether they are engaged in the production or in the process- 
ing. If they are in production, we think it is agriculture. If they 
are in the processing stages, it is usually considered to be a commercial 
operation. 

Mr. Poacr. I do not question the validity of that distinction, but 
then do you accept the responsibility for and consider that the man is 
engaged in agriculture pursuits if ‘he simply buys baby chicks, puts 
them in his barn and keep them in that barn the rest of their lives and 
feeds them there and sells them as broilers. He is producing no feed, 
he buys the feed. he buys the chicks, he puts them in his barn and 
puts feed and water in there for them. He sells them without their 
ever touching the ground. 

Mr. Scorr. If he is carrying on that business in a way so that he 
is going to suffer any losses or reap the profits that is the test of 
individual- -type production. We have to be careful on these contract 
arrangements. Sometimes you find them, as you well know, Mr. 
Poage, where it is really a fixed compensation operation with a bonus 
provision. But when he handles the operation, regardless of whether, 
the chickens get out in the field or whether they are confined, and he 
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carries it on in a way that he is going to gain a profit, if there is one, 
and suffer a loss, if there is one, why that is a good test, we think 
to an individual- ty pe operation. 

Mr. Poace. That is an agricultural operation? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, when it is production. 

Mr. Poace. And he cannot borrow money from the Small Business 
Administration ? 

Mr. Scorr. No, they want to stay out of the agricultural field. 

Mr. Poacer. I understand that. All I am trying to find out is if you 
can clarify this—all I want to know is the result. As I understand it, 
that broilerman if he is taking the profit and loss, he cannot borrow 
from the Smal] Business Administration. That is correct, isn’t it? 

Mr. Scorr. If it is determined to be an agricultural enterprise by 
the other agency. 

Mr. Poacr. He cannot borrow money from you, can he? 

Mr. Scorr. Well, it would depend upon the particular circumstances, 
Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poacr. Under what circumstances could he borrow from you? 

Mr. Scorr. We think that in all instances we need to find a reason- 
able basis for believing that the loan can be repaid ultimately. That 
is a test. 

Another is that he cannot get credit that he needs from other sources. 
And we want the operations to be of a size that does not get out of the 
family type operation. 

Mr. Poacre. One man can take care of a lot of chickens. 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Mr. Poage. If a man has 10,000 chickens he and his family can 
take care of them. 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. We take that into account, and the 
Farmers Home takes that into account. 

Mr. Poace. At what point could he get any credit from you—be- 
cause, obviously, if they are not worth much, you would not want 
them because you would not loan him anything except the amount he 
paid for the chicks, would you? 

Mr. Scorr. FHA usually sets up a budget and they would advance 
the funds to meet his operating costs. 

Mr. Poaar. He has a feed bill in there, somebody has given him 
credit for that. 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. The other creditors, if they cannot 
finance him themselves, they would have to step aside to give the 
Farmers Home Administration an opportunity to get first claim on 
the sales proceeds. 

Mr. Poacr. These feed people do not step aside. 

Mr. Scorr. The Farmers abe Administration has had lots of 
experience in working with other creditors. They are quite suc- 
cessful in working out understandings with creditors and borrowers. 

Mr. Poace. Have you had any success in this poultry business on 
getting creditors to step aside—have you had any success in this 
respect ? 

Mr. Scorr. As a rule they will carry their accounts. I am speak- 
ing generally. I must answer your question and say that I haven't 
inquired into it in the last few weeks on any specific basis, but this 
is the general practice. And other creditors, certainly, recognize that 
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their chance of getting a bad debt collected depends largely on the 
ability of the poultryman i in this instance to continue operating. And 
it is a common practice in the Farmers Home to step in and finance 
a new enterprise, say, a new set of chicks, and these other creditors 
stand by and wait until this batch is on the market and see what 
margin is there to settle up some of their accounts. In other words, 
they recognize the Farmers Home as an agency that is there to help 
people over rough times. 

Mr. Poacr. That is a very interesting discussion, I think. It is 
one with which I find no criticism. I want to be sure that is actually 
what happens. I had not known of it. 

Are you sure that there is an appreciable number of loans of that 
type made? 

Mr. Scorr. As I said awhile ago, I have not talked with Farmers 
Home in recent weeks about the extent of their poultry volume. I 
will have to inquire into this. I have referred to the general prac- 
tice of financing. 

Mr. Poace. I understand that as to their regulations. But are 
they doing it? That is what I am inquiring about. 

Mr. Scorr. I will have to inquire into that. 

Mr. Poace. [ may be wrong, but I am under the impression that 
thev are not actus ally doing it. It is my impression that these poultry 
businesses cannot borrow from Small Business Administration be- 

cause they say, “You are a farmer,” and they cannot borrow from you 
folks because they are in the processing business and you say, “You 
are not a farmer but an industry.” Yet they are still growing chicks. 

As you said in the beginning, “There is no assurance that it will be 
paid, and, therefore, we won’t make the loan.” 

It seems to me that as indicated that since the feed man has been 
furnishing feed he feels he might as well continue, and he is not going 
to let you take over the loan because he is in there and he can get 
more by selling the produc er out than he can by letting you take over, 
if he must sign a stand! yy agreement. 

Mr. Scorr. I think you are right, that most all of these present 
arrangements will be continued on some basis. ‘That is the only way 
they can work them out. If they can be worked out at all, it is to 
continue the operation. You might scale it down with some different 
arrangements, but so much of this, as you know, Mr. Chairman, in this 
poultry business is financed by the feed trade. There would be very 
little opportunity for the Farmers Home to finance feed dealer 
arrangements. They have their own facilities, these feed companies, 
~ their field men who are experts all along the line to watch it, and 

[ doubt if they would feel anyone else could do a better job than they 
could in working out these problems. 

Mr. Poacr. Do you feel that there is any relationship between the 
present, low-priced chickens and the present low-priced feeds? I 
think that low-priced feed has induced a lot of these feed companies 
to encourage a lot of people to get into the chicken business. Low- 
priced feed is a great inducement. to get in there. The feed companies 
have feed on hand. The only way the feed man has to get out is to 
give them the feed that he has on hand. It seems to me that low- 
priced feed has a lot to do with this increased chicken business. 
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Mr. Suorr. In many cases the feed people are more interested in 
selling feed than in whether or not the poultry-man makes any money 
in the operation. 

Mr. Poacr. Certainly, that is it. What do you think, Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Scorr. I will have to disqualify myself; I am not a feed man, 
you know. Seriously, I do not feel qualitied to pass a judgment like 
that. It seems like they have been using some rather questionable 
judgment in the aggregate. The extent to which they have been 
pushing this poultry business is unfortunate. 

Mr. Poace. The poultry people, the man who is in the poultry 
business, no reflection on anybody, that man is probably not nearly 
as likely to understand the effect of the tremendous surplus of feed in 
existence as the cowman in Iowa or in Kansas. That fellow is likely 
to understand something about the amount of feed that is piled up. 
But that poultryman on the east coast never sees it, does he? 

Mr. Scorr. There are big operators over there—they tell me. 

Mr. Poace. Big operators? 

Mr. Scorr. As to the smaller ones, I think you would be correct. 

_ Mr. Poace. I want to say a word of warning to cattlemen because 
it 1s coming to you, too, gentlemen—it is coming to you just as it has 
come to the poultrymen. You let the feed pile up and you will sell 
a calf for adimea pound. 

Mr. Scorr. Could I say one further thing? I want to assure you 
that I will look into the financing with the Farmers Home officials. 
I hope we do have a common understanding that the Farmers Home 
is entertaining all applications that may come to them or they will 
look into them in their usual careful way of trying to be of service. 
J think their financing will be very much on the small side because 
most of the volume is in these very large operations, many of which 
are being handled by the feed trade. 

Mr. Poace. When you are talking about these very large opera- 
tions, you are not talking about a man who has 10,000 broilers? 

Mr. Scorr. No! Much larger operations than that. That is where 
the volume comes, the real large ones. 

Mr. Horven. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I was delayed. I am sure 
the Department has presented a convincing statement for the bill. I 
will just say that if this bill were enacted into law a great many of 
the difficulties experienced in managing the feed grain and roughage 

rograms provided for in Public Law 875 would be eliminated. You 
have had some experience in trying to administer this law at the 
Federal level and you now feel the program could be much better 
worked out if there was more local participation. Isn’t that the basis 
of your statement ? 
/ OY y ° 
Mr. Scorr. That 1s correct. 


Mr. Hoeven. Furthermore, the cost to the Federal Government 
would be much less. And then it seems evident to me that under the 
terms of Public Law 875, and the legislative history the Congress 
contemplated right along that there should be some State participation 
in these programs. Am I correct? 

Mr. Scorr. That is our understanding of it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hoeven. And isn’t it true that in administering these Federal 
programs whenever there is local participation you have much better 
results ? 
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Mr. Scorr. Yes; that is certainly right. 

Mr. Hoeven. The bill, also, t takes care of emergency situations 
wherein the President can handle emergencies without having to 

resort to local participation. So we have ‘that added protection. So 
in case of a dire emergency, the President can still handle the matter 
directly. Isn’t that the main purpose of this legislation ? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. We would go right in with the emer- 
gency grain program without State participation in instances where 
that is warranted. 

Mr. Horven. I am sure the bill has been discussed. I therefore 
ask unt animous consent to insert in the record at this point some ma- 
terial that has been prepared at my request: relating to the State par- 
ticipation in the program prepared for me by the Department of 
Agriculture, setting out the legislative proposals and the legislative 
intent, together with a table by the Department of Agriculture with 
relation to the disaster programs through the years 1954 through 
1958, inclusive. 

Mr. Poacr. Without objection, that will be included. 

(The documents are as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, May 1, 1959. 
Hon. CHARLES B. HOEVEN, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HOEVEN: Mr. Miles Horst has conveyed to us your request 
for information regarding the administration’s bill to provide that State gov- 
ernments shall participate in the cost of feed or seed furnished to farmers or 
ranchers in disaster areas. 

This proposed bill is the result of a vast amount of experience which this 
administration has in dealing with major disaster conditions throughout the 
country since 1953, The attached tabulation shows the States in which the 
President has declared major disaster areas under Public Law 875 of the 81st 
Congress. Also the quantity of feed grains, cost of grain and hay programs, 
distribution of surplus food, emergency conservation measures, largely wind 
erosion conservation measures, and restoration of hurricane damage. 

These programs have enabled thousands of fine farm families to retain pos- 
session of their homes and essential livestock and chattels. The benefits to 
the families, their communities, and the Nation areimmeasurable. ~ 

We experienced some difficult operating problems almost entirely as a result 
of these relief programs being practically 100 percent Federal programs. Many 
leading citizens in these disaster designated areas have recognized that a few 
Federal workers were unable to administer these programs in a manner that 
would direct the assistance always to those who actually needed it because the 
publie looked upon the programs as Federal grants that might as well be shared 
by all who could obtain the benefits. It is the judgment of many of these lead- 
ing people and the agricultural workers in the States who administer the pro- 
grams that abuses conld be kept to a minimum and costs reduced substantially 
if the State governments shared sufficiently in the cost and the administration 
of the programs to see that reasonable standards of eligibility are observed. 

It seems evident from the terms of Public Law 875 and the legislative history 
thereof that State participation was contemplated by the Congress. The bill 
refers to the following public laws: 

Public Law 875 of the Sist Congress is the President’s basic authority for deal- 
ing with major disaster conditions. It is the authority for declaring areas 
within which we furnish emergency aid. 

Public Law 115 of the 83d Congress is an authority of the Farmers Home 
Administration which is applicable here because of the authorization to furnish 
feed and seed in areas designated under Public Law 875. 

Public Law 357 of the 88d Congress provided a disaster loan revolving fund 
for the Department of Agriculture which is administered by the Farmers Home 
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Administration. Certain amounts of this fund have on occasion been made 
available by the Congress for emergency disaster aid. 

Public Law 480 of the 88d Congress provides the authority in title III which 
we use to make available in disaster designated areas surplus feed grains. 

The 3-year delayed effective date is to give the States ample time to acquire 
necessary authority. 

The last proviso in the bill relating to feed for livestock for temporary periods 
without State participation is to meet unusually severe conditions which ex- 
perience indicates can best be met in this manner. 

The attached statement contains additional information on this subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
K. L. Scort, 


Director, Agricultural Credit Services. 


Srate PARTICIPATION IN DISASTER PROGRAMS 


The Department of Agriculture feels strongly that participation by the States 
in the cost of drought relief is necessary if sound management of the assistance 
program is to be obtained. The President, in his message to Congress on 
March 5, 1957, called to the attention of the Congress, two general conclusions: 

“The first is that administration of emergency disaster programs must be kept 
close to the local people ; 

“The second is that State and local governments should assume a greater part 
in alleviating human distress and hardships and in meeting other local needs 
in times of disaster, calling on the Federal Government only to supplement 
their own resources.” 

President Truman set forth the following basic principles regarding responsi- 
bility in an Executive order for carrying out the provisions of Public Law S875: 

“Federal disaster relief provided under the act shall be deemed to be supple- 
mentary to relief afforded by State, local, or private agencies and not in sub- 
stitution therefor; Federal financial contributions for disaster relief shall be 
conditioned upon reasonable State and local expenditures for such relief; the 
limited responsibilities of the Federal Government for disaster relief shall be 
made clear to State and local agencies concerned; and the States shall be en- 
couraged to provide funds which will be available for disaster relief purposes.” 

At the drought conference of 1953 at Kansas City the 12 Governors there 
present unanimously adopted the following resoultion : 

“The Governors of 12 States in the drought disaster area at their meeting in 
Kansas City, Mo., October 15, 1953, unanimously recommended that the executive 
eommittee of the Governors’ conference work with a _ specifically designated 


committee from the Federal Government to develop a constructive and continuing 
program for State-Federal cooperation in disaster relief; that such a program 
should be completed as expeditiously as possible and submitted to all of the 


Governors and to the President of the United States for their consideration.” 
The Council of State Governments has expressed its viewpoint on responsibility 


ford ister rel fas follows: 
“Natural disaster relief, when the disaster is of the sudden impact type, is 
primarily a local responsibility. When the disaster is of a magnitude sufficient 


to surpass local capabilities, the problem becomes a local-State responsibility. 
In turn, the problem becomes, in part, a national responsibility when local and 
State capabilities become overstrained * ‘ On the other hand, an economic 
or creeping disaster is, almost by definition, at least in part, a national responsi- 
bility from the start. Economic disasters arising from natural causes are fre- 
quently interstate in character * * Natural disasters such as these are not 
only national in scope and magnitude, i.e., major disasters, but the measures 
necessary to relieve them involve major national policy considerations * * *., 
No local or State government is capable, either financially or jurisdictionally, 
of coping with them in all their ramifications ad 

The Subcommittee on Natural Disaster Relief, of the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, recommended in its report of June 1955, that the 
national disaster program could be considerably improved if Public Law S75 were 
amended to provide a definite matching formula applicable to the grant of funds 
by the National Government. (P.16.) It recommended that the law be amended 
to require that a State, to be eligible for Federal assistance in disasters, must 
spend or obligate an amount equal to one-fiftieth of 1 percent of the 3-year average 
of its total income payments, as the State-local contribution in disaster assist- 
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ance. It further recommended a formula, based on relative per capita income 
of the State, be used to determine the percentage of the National Government's 
financial contribution under the act. (P. 18.) 

The Committee on Appropriations of the House, in its report on the “Urgent 
Deficiency Appropriation Bill, 1957” on February 1, 1957 (report No. 24) had 
this to say : 

“At the time this emergency program was adopted by Congress it was intended 
that the States would participate substantially in a financial way. It appears, 
however, that amounts advanced by States to date have been very small—hardly 
enough to cover the cost of handling their contributions. The committee feels 
that steps should be taken to correct this situation. Accordingly, it recommends 
that, as soon as present contracts have been honored, the Secretary require that 
the Governor or appropriate authority in each State participating in the program 
should commit the State to assume at least 25 percent of the cost.” 

Some States will find it impossible to give Federal assistance immediately 
upon enactment of this legislation. Some States have provided the Governor 
or other State agency with emergency revolving funds which would be available 
for use in paying the State’s required portion of emergency feed assistance. 
Other States may find it necessary to provide for such State participation by 
the enactment of substantive or appropriation legislation. The proposed amend- 
ment would make the legislation effective 3 years after enactment of this legis- 
lation. The 3-year period is in the opinion of the Office of the General Counsel 
of the Department of Agriculture the minimum period which would give each 
State an opportunity at its next regular session of the State legislature to provide 
necessary basic or appropriative legislation. 

If this bill could be enacted into law a great many of the difficulties experi- 
enced in the managing of the feed grain and roughage programs provided for 
in Public Law 875 would be precluded, the cost to the Federal Government would 
be much less, there would be a more equitable distribution of assistance, and 
the local people would take a much greater interest in the economical admin- 
istration of disaster assistance programs. 
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Mr. Horven. That is all. 

Mr. Poacr. May I ask a question off the record ? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Poace. We thank you very much, Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Scorr. I appreciate being here. 

Mr. Poacr. Now, Mr. Johnson of the National Farmers Union. 


STATEMENT OF REUBEN JOHNSON, LEGISLATIVE SERVICES, 
NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Jounson. I am Reuben Johnson of the division of legislative 
services of the National Farmers Union. I do not have a prepared 
statement. I will not belabor the committee with a long oral state- 
ment. 

I appear here in opposition to H.R. 6861. We want the record to 
show that there has oo Farmers Union opposition to this type of 
legislation ever since this bill was first introduced several years ago. 

Mr. Poacr. Why do you oppose it? 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, we feel that a fully adequate Federal 
crop insurance program available to farmers in every county in the 
United States, and to all crops, is a better solution to the problem 
to which the bill is addressed. 

Mr. Poacr. How does that program take care of this situation? 
Let us assume I have a bunch of cows. The drought comes on. I do 
not produce any feed. My pasture burns up. I have got to buy feed 
for them. And the price of feed becomes exorbitant. I probably 
can move them at a substantial expense. This program has helped 
me buy that feed. How would the crop insurance program help? 

Mr. Jounson. I think that for the kind of 7-year drought that you 
experienced in your State of Texas, and which conceivably could 
repeat itself not only in Texas, but in other areas of the country that 
are subject to drought, justifies the kind of emergency authority that 
the Federal Government now has for aiding victims of such condi- 
tions. But there are some types of disaster where crop insurance 
programs could completely supply the need. H.R. 6861 is addressed 
to means of financing disaster aid. 

Mr. Poace. I agree with you entirely on that. I have always been 
in favor of extending the crop insurance program, but I do not under- 
stand how it substitutes for this program. 

Mr. Jonnson. I, certainly, want to make the distinction between 
the tornado or hail or flash flood where you have a problem for a 
short period of time, and the kind of drought that you have experi- 
enced in Texas of 7 years’ duration. 

It occurs to us, Mr. Chairman, that no area is immune to disaster— 
storms, drought, floods—but there are certain areas of the country 
that are more susceptible to disasters—drought in particular—than 
others. In such areas, the fiscal capacity of the States is low. The 
Federal Government, therefore, is in a better position to assume the 
cost of assistance that the farmers may need. 

Mr. Poacr. Anyone have any questions? 

Mr. Snorr. Just along the line that you were mentioning, Mr. 
Chairman, I do not quite understand how a crop insurance program 
would apply to an individual affected by a drought, when he suffers 
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a loss he will have to buy hay to take him through the winter to take 
lace of the winter pasture that he would have in normal years, and 
just cannot see how the crop insurance program could possibly apply 

to this man. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Short, you are absolutely correct in the type of 
situation you have described. 

Mr. Suorr. I would think that would tie in my concept at least, 
the primary instance in which a program of this kind is vitally needed. 
Many of these livestock producers’ farming operations are very 
nominal. 

Mr. Jounson. We are discussing means of financing disaster aid 
Congress has provided for assistance to farmers in a number of in- 
stances without requirement that States share in the cost. But under 
the principle of crop insurance, the load is distributed over a wide 
area of the United States, conceivably all the States under the kind 
of expanded operation of a crop insurance program we support. The 
principle under which we operate Federal disaster aid now is the 
same as would apply with an expanded crop insurance program. The 
cost of the disaster is spread to people all over the country, but in their 
capacity as taxpayers, rather than as payers of premiums on crop 
insurance. 

Mr. Poacr. Would crop insurance help you with pasturelands, 
insuring a normal growth of grass; would it do that?! 

Mr. Jounson. Conceivably, crop insurance could be extended to 
pasture. 

Mr. Poace. You certainly will have to give credit for a small loss 
in comparison with heavy losses. People do that in all cases of insur- 
ance. They do in life insurance. I decided recently I could not buy 
more life insurance because I am too old. It is too expensive. I 
am not as good a risk now as I was 20 years ago. Therefore, I will 
have to pay more. In eastern Colorado there isn’t as good pasture 
as in Ohio, because the man in Virginia or Ohio will not have drought 
at all. For the man in the Panhandle of Texas or in eastern Colorado, 
consequently, the rates would be a little high. They would be so high 
we could not stay in business. Nobody could take it, because you can- 
not financially buy it where the risk is so high on the insurance. You 
will not take it. I do not take insurance on some farmhouses simply 
because the rates are so high that I figured I cannot afford to take it. 

Mr. Jonnson. I hope I do not leave the impression that we con- 
sider the crop insurance program a complete substitute for emergency 
Federal disaster assistance. 

Mr. Poace. That is what I understood you to say. 

Mr. Jounson. Congressman Hoeven’s bill provides for assistance 
in emergency conditions. I, certainly, think that such authority should 
continue to exist. And in the event you could not work out crop in- 
surance to apply to pasture, then, certainly, there ought to be authority 
maintained to assist farmers that had dried out pastures and no grass. 
The question is whether the States should pay 25 to 50 percent of the 
cost. We donot think so. 

Mr. Coav. Under the provisions of this bill, as I get it, the cost 
would be shared by the State 25 to 50 percent, and I assume that the 
definite percentage on a given State will be decided by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. What base do they use under the provisions 
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of this bill—the same as your insurance analysis? In States that 
normally are high risk or high loss they would be the ones sharing 
50 percent, and the other States would be down at the 25 ¢ 

Mr. Poacr. That is the way it would work, if you left it as it is. 
You will recall that I asked the question of Mr. Scott on that sub- 
ject. We established the situation where 25 percent would be used. 

Mr. Breepine. What percent would be used? He did not indicate 
that at all. 

Mr. Hoeven. In cases of emergency the Secretary can still provide 
for necessary immediate relief. Furthermore, the legislation will 
not become effective for 3 years. 

With reference to crop insurance the criteria used in this bill is the 
same used in fixing the rates on crop insurance; that is, in the areas 
where you have the greatest risk, you demand a greater premium, 
isn’t that it? 

Mr. Jounson. That is my understanding of the operation of the 
crop insurance program but the risk is spread on a broad base under 
the program. 

Mr. Horven. A poor State would have a higher risk and therefore 
might have the higher rate. 

Mr. Coap. Do you think we could have a definite flat rate of 25 
percent ¢ 

Mr. Poacr. If you wanted to know my own personal view—I do 
not know what the committee would do—but I think in any event, it 
would do about that. 

Mr. Jounson. In this connection, many of the supporters of this 
kind of legislation might want to knock out 25 percent next year and 
put in 50 percent or 75 percent or turn all of it back to the States. 

We feel that the United States has the fiscal capacity to meet the 
needs of farmers in the country under disaster conditions and that 
we ought to have a program to operate alongside an expanded crop 
insurance program to do that, financed wholly by the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Horven. Mr. Johnson, do you not think the program should 
be more or less elastic, on a basis of 25 to 50 percent ¢ - 

Mr. Jounson. No, Mr. Hoey ven, the position of the National Farm- 
ers Union is in opposition to changing the procedure of financing 
that we operate under now respecting disaster aid, 

Mr. Horven. What about the prine iple involved? Do you concur 
in the view that on the basis of States rights, States should partici- 
pate as much as possible in these programs or are you in favor of 
having the Federal Government carry the entire load? 

Mr. Jounson. The Department listed, Mr. Hoeven, a number of 
programs in which the Federal Government shares the responsibility 
with the States for financing, but in each of the cases that they list, 
there is quite a big distinction from the disaster program arising 
out. of emergency conditions. There is no question about the fact 
there is a lot of history of Federal-State participation in.many pro- 
grams and that most of these are very desirable. I think of a pro- 
gram like vocational education, where local and State dollars are 
about five or six to one of eve ry Federal dollar that goes into the pro- 
gram. But this is a program that operates day in and day out 
throughout the year. There is quite a bit of difference, it seems to 
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me, in these kinds of programs, and a program which arises out of 
emergency conditions. 

Mr. Horven. It seems to me that there should be some flexibility. 
Is there any reason in the world why a rich State like the State of 
Iowa should not be willing to contribute from 25 to 50 percent? 
They are able, and I am sure, willing to do it. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Hoeven, let me ask this question for clarification, 
Do not the States have to apply for disaster assistance under all of 
the authorities that the Federal statute books contain ? 

Mr. Hoeven. Perhaps it should be a sort of “an ability to pay” 
proposition, taking into consideration climatic conditions and many 
other t\.ngs. You, certainly, cannot compare an area like the State 
of Ioy. . with an arid region. 

Mr. Jounson. I think you have been extremely fortunate in Iowa 
in comparison to a State like Texas where you have had long years of 
drought. It seems to me, though, that it is a little unfair to penalize 
someone just because by cire umst: ances of birth he happens to have a 
farm in Texas instead of Virginia, or Iowa where the rainfall is high. 
Therefore, we should continue to operate the program where Federal 
taxpayers ’ generally have an obligation in emergency conditions to 
help where ‘disaster occurs. 

Mr. Hoeven. You are protecting them in emergency conditions 
under the terms of the bill. Certainly, because the trend is away 
from settling everything in a vast central government, we want to 
give some of these rights back to the States. A Federal program ad- 
ministered at the local level usually is much better administered than 
it is from Washington. It will have the interest and enthusiasm on 
the part of local people in the local communities if they feel their 
own State is contributing somewhat to the program which they are 
trying toadminister. Itseems to me that is basic. 

Mr. Jounson. Farmers Union is for keeping Government as close 
to the people as it is possible to do. 

Mr. Poace. Are there any further questions? If not, we are very 
much obliged to you, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. JoHNnson. Thank you. I would like to say I listened to your 
colloquy with the Department witness on poultry with a great deal of 
interest. I commend you for your position. 

Mr. Poace. I think in the long run the Department’s policies will 
concentrate the poultry industry into commercial hands rather than 
into family farmhands. I think it will concentrate there. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Johnson. 

The committee will go into executive session. 

(Thereupon, at 12:30 o’clock, the committee proceeded into 
executive session.) 
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MEAT GRADING AND FEED GRAINS PRICE SUPPORTS 


FRIDAY, JUNE 19, 1959 


Housr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LivesToCK AND Frep GRAINS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m. in room 1308, 
New House Office Building, Hon. W. R. Poage (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Poace. The committee will come to order. We have met this 
morning to review any of the legislation that is before the committee 
which authors may wish to press. 

We have Mr. Multer present, who wishes to be heard on H.R. 
1043, a bill to provide for the grading of meat so the consumer may 
understand what the grade is, I believe. 

I think we might proceed and hear Mr. Multer. 

(H.R. 1043 follows:) 


[H.R. 1043, 86th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the grading of meat and for informing the ultimate user of such 
grade 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Meat 
Standards Act”. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act 

(1) The term “interstate and foreign commerce’ means commerce between 
any State, Territory, or possession of the United States, or the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, or the District of Columbia, and any place outside thereof; or 
between points within the same State, Territory, or possession, or the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, or the District of Columbia, but through any place out- 
side thereof; or within any Territory or possession or the District of Columbia. 

(2) The term “person” means an individual, partnership, corporation, associ- 
ation, business trust, or organized group of any of the foregoing. 

(3) The term “meat” means the meat of cattle, sheep, swine, poultry, and 
goats, and any article of food intended for human use which is derived or pre- 
pared in whole or in part from any edible portion of the carcass of cattle, sheep, 
swine, poultry, or goats, if such edible portion so used is a considerable and: 
definite portion of the furnished food product. 

(4) The term “Secretary” means the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Sec. 3. When construing and enforcing the provisions of this Act, the act, 
omission, or failure of any official, agent, or other person acting for or employed 
by any association, partnership, or corporation within the scope of his employ- 
ment or office shall, in every case, also be deemed the act, omission, or failure 
of such association, partnership, or corporation as well as that of the person. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary is hereby authorized and directed to fix and establish 
as soon as may be after the enactment hereof standards of quality and condition 
for meat, and the Secretary shall have power to alter or modify such standards 
whenever the necessities of the trade may require. In promulgating the stand- 
ards, or any alteration or modification of such standards, the Secretary shall 
specify the date or dates when the same shall become effective, and shall give 
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public notice, not less than ninety days in advance of such date or dates, by 
such means as he deems proper. 

Sec. 5. The standards so fixed and established shall be known as the official 
meat standards of the United States. 

Sec. 6. (a) No person shall ship or deliver for shipment in interstate or 
foreign commerce any meat unless the meat shall have been inspected and graded 
by an inspector licensed under this Act and the grade by which it is sold, offered 
for sale, or consigned for sale be one of the grades fixed therefor in the official 
meat standards of the United States: Provided, That any such meat may be 
shipped or delivered for shipment in interestate or foreign commerce without 
inspection at point of shipment by an inspector licensed under this Act, to or 
through any place at which an inspector licensed under this Act is located, sub- 
ject to be inspected by a licensed inspector at the place to which shipped or at 
some convenient point through which shipped for inspection, which inspection 
shall be under such rules and regulations as the Secretary shall prescribe, and 
subject further to the right of appeal from such inspection, as provided in sec 
tion 8 of this Act: Provided further, That any such meat may, upon compliance 
with the rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary, be shipped in inter- 
state or foreign commerce without inspection from a place at which there is no 
inspector licensed under this Act to a place at which there is no such inspector, 
subject to the right of either party to the transaction to refer any dispute as to 
the grade of the meat to the Secretary, who may determine the true grade there- 
of. No person shall, in any certificate or in any contract or agreement of sale or 
agreement to sell by grade, either oral or written, involving, or in any invoice 
or bill of lading or other shipping document relating to, the shipment or delivery 
for shipment, in interstate or foreign commerce, of any meat, describe, or in 
any way refer to, any of such meat as being of any grade other than a grade 
fixed therefor in the official meat standards of the United States. 

(b) All meat which has been inspected and graded under this Act shall bear 
such labels, stamps, or other identifying marks or devices as the Secretary shall 
prescribe, and for such periods during the marketing of such meat as he shall 
prescribe. 

(ec) No person shall sell any meat which has been inspected and graded under 
this Act which does not bear a label, stamp, or other mark or device showing 
the grade thereof, without (1) certifying the grade thereof to the purchaser, in 
the case of sales of meat for resale, or (2) informing the purchaser of the grade 
thereof when requested to do so, in the case of sales to consumers. 

(d) No person shall advertise any meat for sale which has been inpected and 
graded under this Act without including in the advertisement the grade of the 
meat. 

Sec. 7. No person, except as permitted in section 6, shall represent that any 
meat shipped or delivered for shipment in interstate or foreign commerce is of 
a grade fixed in the official meat standards other than as shown by a certificate 
therefor issued in compliance with this Act: and the Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized to cause examinations to be made of any meat for which standards 
shall have been fixed and established under this Act, and which has been certified 
to conform to any grade fixed therefor in such official meat standards, or which 
has been shipped or delivered for shipment in interstate or foreign commerce. 
Whenever, after opportunity for hearing is given to the owner or shipper of the 
meat involved, and to the inspector thereof if the same has been inspected, it is 
determined by the Secretary that any quantity of meat has been incorrectly 
certified to conform to a specified grade, or has been sold, offered for sale, or 
consigned for sale under any name, description, or designation which is false 
or misleading, he may publish his findings. 

Sec. 8. That whenever standards shall have been fixed and established under 
this Act for any meat and any quantity of such meat sold, offered for sale, or 
consigned for sale, or which has been shipped, or delivered for shipment in inter- 
state or foreign commerce shall have been inspected and a dispute arises as to 
whether the grade as determined by such inspection of any such meat in fact 
conforms to the standard of the specified grade, any interested party may, either 
with or without reinspection, appeal the question to the Secretary, and the 
Secretary is authorized to cause such investigation to be made and such tests to 
be applied as he may deem necessary and to determine the true grade: Provided, 
That any appeal from such inspection and grading to the Secretary shall be 
taken before the meat leaves the place where the inspection appealed from was 
made and before the identity of the meat has been lost, under such rules and regu- 
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lations as the Secretary shall prescribe. Whenever an appeal shall be taken or 
a dispute referred to the Secretary under this Act, he shall charge and assess, 
and cause to be collected, a reasonable fee, in amount to be fixed by him, which 
fee, in case of an appeal, shall be refunded if the appeal is sustained. All such 
fees, not so refunded, shall be deposited and covered in the Treasury as mis- 
eellaneous receipts. The findings of the Secretary as to grade, signed by him or 
by such officer or officers, agent or agents, of the Department of Agriculture as 
he may designate, made after the parties in interest have had opportunity to 
be heard, shall be accepted in the courts of the United States as prima facie 
evidence of the true grade of the meat determined by him at the time and place 
specified in the findings. 

Sec. 9. The Secretary may issue a license to any person, upon presentation 
to him of satisfactory evidence that such person is competent, to inspect and 
grade meat and to certificate the grade thereof for shipment or delivery for 
shipment in interstate or foreign commerce, under this Act and the rules and 
regulations prescribed thereunder. No person authorized or employed by an 
State, county, city, town, board of trade, chamber of commerce, corporation, 
society, partnership, or association to inspect or grade meat shall certify, or 
otherwise state or indicate in writing, that any meat for shipment or delivery 
for shipment in interstate or foreign commerce, which has been inspected or 
graded by him, or by any person acting under his authority, is of one of the 
grades of the official meat standards of the United States, unless he holds an 
unsuspended and unrevoked license issued by the Secretary: Provided, That 
in any State which has, or which may hereafter have a State meat inspection 
department established by the laws of such State, the Secretary shall issue 
licenses to the persons duly authorized and employed to inspect and grade meat 
under the laws of such State. The Secretary may suspend or revoke any license 
issued by him under this Act whenever, after opportunity for hearing has been 
given to the licensee, the Secretary shall determine that such licensee is in- 
competent or has knowingly or carelessly graded meat improperly or by any 
other standard than is authorized under this Act, or has issued any false certif- 
icate of grade, or has accepted any money or other consideration, directly or 
indirectly, for any neglect or improper performance of duty, or has violated 
any provision of this Act or of the rules and regulations made hereunder. Pend- 
ing investigation, the Secretary, whenever he deems necessary, may suspend a 
license temporarily without hearing: Provided further, That no person licensed 
by the Secretary to inspect or grade meat or employed by him in carrying out 
any of the provisions of this Act shall, during the term of such license or em- 
ployment, be interested, financially or otherwise, directly or indirectly, in any 
slaughterhouse or meatpacking plant or in the merchandising of meat, nor shall 
he be in the employment of any person or corporation owning or operating any 
slaughterhouse or meatpacking plant. 

The Secretary shall require every inspector licensed under this Act to keep 
complete and correct records of all meat graded and inspected by~him, and to 
make reports to the Secretary, in such forms and at such times as he may 
require showing the place of inspection, the date of inspection, the name of the 
slaughterhouse or meatpacking plant, if any, to which the meat was delivered 
or from which it was shipped, the kind of meat, the quantity of each kind, the 
grade thereof, and such other information as the Secretary may deem necessary. 

Sec. 10. That the Secretary shall, from time to time, make such rules and 
regulations as he may deem necessary for the efficient execution of the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

Sec. 11. That any person who shall knowingly violate any of the provisions 
of this Act, or any inspector licensed under this Act who shall knowingly inspect 
or grade improperly any meat which has been shipped or delivered for ship- 
ment in interstate or foreign commerce, or shall knowingly give any false cer- 
tificate of grade, or shall accept money or other consideration, directly or in- 
directly, for any neglect or improper performance of duty, and any person who 
shall improperly influence or attempt to improperly influence any such in- 
spector in the performance of his duty, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined not more than $1,000, or be imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both. 

Sec. 12. That every person who forcibly assaults, resists, impedes, or inter- 
feres with any officer or employee of the United State Department of Agriculture 
in the execution of any duties authorized to be performed by this Act or the rules 
and regulations made hereunder shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not 
more than $1,000, or be imprisoned not more than one year, or both. 
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Sec. 18. That if any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this Act shall, for 
any reason, be adjudged by any court of competent jurisdiction to be invalid, 
such judgment shall not affect, impair, or invalidate the remainder thereof, but 
shall be confined in its operation to the clause, sentence, paragraph, or part 
thereof, directly involved in the controversy in which such judgment shall have 
been rendered. 

Sec. 14. This Act shall take effect thirty days after the date of its enactment. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Mutter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a pleasure to have 
the opportunity to appear before your distinguished committee. I 
do hope that you will look with favor on my bill, H.R. 1043. 

The introduction of the bill is prompted by the fact that we have 
much advertising and sale of meat, in the retail stores particularly, 
with the purchasers being misled as to what kind of meat or the grade 
or quality of meat they are buying, and I would not be at all surprised 
if, to a certain extent, some of the advertising was deliberately 
misleading. 

I picked these advertisements out of Thursday’s Washington 
papers, but the advertising throughout the country is practically the 
same, particularly chainstore advertising. 

Yesterday’s Post carries an ad of the Giant Food Store chain. 
That is what I call good and proper advertising. They set forth 
their own trade news, “Giant Topnotch.” Then they take the trouble 
to explain in mE advertisement what it is and what it means, and then 
set forth what Government grading means. They set forth USDA, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Prime, Choice, and explain the dif. 
ferences. When you read this adve rtisement you know just what they 
are offering you. When you go into their store the food is p! lainly 
marked and you get W hat you expec t to get. 

I shall leave these advertisements with you. 

On the other hand, in the Evening Star of last night is the adver- 
tisement of a nationwide chain, A. & P., and this advertisement is 
typical of their advertising from one end of the country to the other, 
and it has been going on for many years. I have almost the identical 
advertisement in my file which bears the date January 1959. They 
advertise “Super Right quality, top grade. Super Right quality, 
none priced higher.” That is typical of their advertisements. 

What in the world is “Super Right quality”? What is “top grade 
quality”? You and I look at this desk and say this is top grade. 
A furniture man would look at it and say it is second or third grade. 
You and I would go into a store and look at a piece of meat and say, 
“That looks awfully good. It must be top pa ” But the man 
behind the counter knows it is probably ‘ ‘Good” or m: vybe only “Com- 
mercial.” He can pass it off as “Choice” or “P ‘ima 

Another advertisement, also from Thursday's Washington Post. 
This chainstore advertises their chickens, “Table right, grade A 
fryer.” I wonder what they are selling. It may be the lowest grade 
of chickens, but it is being passed off - grade A because he says it is 
grade A. You may differ with him, but the average housewife does 
not know the difference until after she has cooked it and tried eating 
it. Looking at it, they cannot tell. 
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Another typical advertisement is from the Washington Post of yes- 
terday. This chain advertises their meat. as “Lancaster brand.” You 
might be put on notice that it is a private brand and find out what 
it is. Again, looking at it, there is no way of telling what you are 
buying. From the price, 89 cents per pound compared to the price 
of the “Choice” advertised in another company’s ad, you might 
think you were getting “Choice,” but I would bet if we walked into 
the two stores and bought a pound of each, one would be “Choice” 

ade and the other would be an inferior grade. 

My bill seeks to remedy that. While I know we cannot legislate 
ethics and cannot legislate honesty, at least we can regulate it to 
the extent that everybody will know that an item which is Govern- 
ment-inspected will carry a grade label under a standard set by the 
Department, and that the product will be labeled accordingly and 
everybody will know just what they are getting when they make a 
purchase. Ps 

I do not contend that the bill is perfect by any means. When you 
get into the details you probably will find you can improve it. It 
was prepared for me by legislative bill drafters. I think it is at 
least an approach to the problem, and I hope the committee will 
look upon it with favor. 

Mr. Poage. Mr. Multer, this bill provides compulsory Federal 
grading on all meat and meat products; is that right ? 

Mr. Mourer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. Of course, it requires that the evidence of that 
go with the meat or meat product until it is sold at retail. 

Mr. Mutter. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Poage. Does it prohibit the use of private brands along with 
that ? 

Mr. Mutter. Oh, no. 

Mr. Poacr. You can call it “Lancaster Special” as long as it has 
the Government grading ¢ 

Mr. Moutrer. As long as it has the Government grade, whatever it 
may be. 

Mr. Poaae. In the last few months there has been a-flareup of 
criticism in a number of the livestock-producing organizations pro- 
testing against the whole Federal grading process. I have not per- 
sonally felt that they were entirely well advised, but the objection 
comes from what they feel to be unreasonable and arbitrary grading. 
I think it goes primarily to lamb. The sheep people are especially 
incensed at what the Federal Government has done in the way of 
grading. They feel that the Federal grades do not reflect consumer 
wishes at all, and of necessity they have to feed their lambs out until 
they are nothing but tallow. 

Last night I had a couple of lamb chops, and I did not get any 
more lamb out of them than the end of this gavel. Yet they were 
great, long lamb chops. They were nothing but fat and bone, and 
I thought they were as sorry as any I had ever eaten. Yet they 
were supposed to be “Choice” lamb, and were by Federal grading, 
because the Federal grading looks too much to the amount of fat, t 
think. 

Our beef people have felt, probably not so strongly on the matter 
as the sheep people have, but they have felt that there has been too 
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much emphasis on fat, too much emphasis on marbeling of meat. 
The public wanted that a generation ago, but the Feder: al grading 
system keeps about a generation behind public needs. 

For that reason the committee is being faced with demands to repeal 
all Federal meat grading. I do not think it stems primarily from 
any desire to let these various stores establish their own system, be- 
cause I think the producer has a stake in having a sound system which 
appraises the relative value of his product with the relative value of 
somebody else’s. I think it good for both producer and consumer to 
have some standards whereby we can know what we are selling and 
what we are buying. 

I do call your attention to the fact that right at this time there is 
a considerable wave of resentment against the Federal grading system, 
and it is primarily because producers feel it is not realistic, that it 
does not represent the actual quality of the meat. 

You do not touch upon the Federal grading system itself ? 

Mr. Mutrer. No. I leave it to the Department to set the standards. 

Mr. Poagr. Of course they have that power right now. 

Mr. Muurer. They have the right to set the standards. This goes 
a little further and permits the licensing of inspectors. I think it is 

rather carefully drawn so at a place where there is no Inspec tor you 

do not create a hardship on the man who is raising the stock and 
trying to process it for the market. I do think that once it is ready 
for the consumer market it ought to be marked, and somebody ought 
to set the standards and they should come within those standar ls. 

Naturally there will be a high and a low. You are not de: aling 
with a product to which you can put a micrometer and say this is it. 
There will have to be a minimum and maximum within each grade. 
I think that should be adhered to and oe labe ey should be enforced. 
[ think you would not need anybody but the housewife to do the 
enforcing for you, vets ause if the law required it to be graded and the 
housewife knew it, if the purchaser at retail knew it had to be graded, 
they would look for the grade and i f it was not there they just would 
not buy it. The retail outlet would very soon know they had to grade 
the meat properly or the customer woul | not. buy it. 

Mr. Poacr. Of course, we thought when we established the present 
grading system that that would police 7 and the public would demand 
those grades. The public has not demanded them, as far as I can see. 
The housewife has that opportunity today and she does not exercise 
it, as far as I can see, because the housewife in Brooklyn right now 
has the same opportunity she would have under this bill to ask what 
the Federal grade is on a piece of meat. She does not ask in so many 
cases. Of course, there are cases where she does, but in too many 
cases she does not demand it, and the result is that Federal grading 
is not anything like complete at the present time. 

Then that raises the eee of what it would cost if we do require 
grading on all of this meat. Much meat, especially in your State is 
not now subject to Feder: u grading. Obviously, you must have the 
Federal Government pay for all the grading ‘when you require it. 
How much would it run ? 

Mr. Mutter. I could not say. 

Mr. Poacae. It runs about $19 million now, does it no, Mr. Short? 
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Mr. Sort. We have been talking about wheat so much lately, 
Mr. Chairman, I have gotten off the | subject of meat, which is prob- 
ably something I should know more about. I believe it is something 
like that, Mr. Chairman, 

Excuse me, sir, for being late, and may I inquire, sir, what your 
interest is in this? This whole matter of meat grading, of course, 
falls into a maze of different arguments. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Multer’s proposal is to require that all meat sold 
through retail outlets carry a Federal grade marked on the retail 
portion of the meat, that the grading be done, of course, by the Fed- 
eral Government, through Federal inspectors who are federally paid, 
and that nobody should be allowed to sell meat which did not carry 
a Federal grade. They can use their own'trade names, but they still 
would have to car ry the Federal grade. 

Mr. Snort. How much attention the housewife pays to it is a very 
debatable question in my mind. I am interested as a cattleman when 
I come back here a long way from the producing areas and hear house- 
wives continually say you can get much better beef at one store than 
you can at another of the big ¢ chains, when we all know that the bi 
chains carry essentially, for practical purposes, the same identical 
grades of beef. They have all practically standardized on U.S 
Choice. Within that grade they have the right to select their beef, 
which maybe can fall into the category of high Choice or low Choice, 
or something like that, but when “the housewife goes to the market 
thinking that she is ouided in her choice by the Government grade, 
it certainly eliminates to a considerable degree any responsibility that 
the processor or the retail market has in being able to have some 
characteristic about their particular trade gr: ade of beef that they 
have as an argument to induce the housewife to buy their brand rather 
than someone else’s. 

There is probably an overall benefit in a Federal grading system, 
but there are certainly many other aspects of this business of grades. 
The first thing you have to recognize in this matter of grading 1s that 
| do not think any two animals raised yet were identical so far as 
grade is concerned. There have been some very interesting things 
deve ‘loped in recent years as far as the difference in palat: ‘ability, ten- 
derness, marbling, and all sorts of things, of livestock which from the 
outward appearance or even the carcass appearance happen to fall 
into the same grade. 

Mrs. May. Mr. Chairman, just for clarification on this, addressing 
myself to anyone, what is the present status of grading by USDA 
at the overall Federal level where there are some meats at the retail 
level which are stamped and others are not ? 

Mr. Mvutrer. Mr. Chairman, correct me if Iam wrong. It is my 
impression that there is no requirement that the meat be labeled as 
to grade when it reaches the retail level. 

Mrs. May. It is up to the retailer to advertise Government-in- 
spected meat himself, is that right ? 

Mr. Snort. The carcasses are stamped. 

Mr. Muurer. The carcasses, yes, but very few retail places receive 
the whole carcass and then carve it up in the store for retail sale. 
Places like A. & P. will receive the carcasses into their main ware- 
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house, where it is cut up into small sizes and even wrapped, and then 
delivered to the various stores for sale to the customer. I think 
very few, if any, of the chains do any of the cutting of the meat for 
the customers in the store. Most of it is done in the warehouse. 

The small butchershop receives a half carcass or quarter of a car- 

“ass and carves it up for the trade as they buy it. 

Mrs. May. So the Government actually stamps only the carcass, 
and then it disappears between there and the retail, unless there are 
State laws. Am I not correct on this? 

Mr. Poacr. That would be a State stamp and not Federal. 

Mr. Moutrer. I know of no State which requires inspection and 
stamping for the retail trade. I believe our boards of health, State 
and city, in New York, rely on the Federal grading. 

Mr. Suorr. The grade stamp is visually “evident on the carcass. 
It is put on with a roller from top to bottom. In the cutting of the 
various cuts of meat. particul: arly roasts, lots of times, unless they 
resort to excessive trimming, that grade stamp is still visible on the 
retail cut of meat. If the housewife understands this business of 
grading, she will start looking for that, but I doubt very many of 
them do. 

Mr. Poace. Is it not right, Mr. Short, that there is no requirement 
that it be there? The meat may very well be cut so there is no Federal 
stamp on the particular cut you buy. I would assume that three- 
fourths of the cuts which are sold have no Federal stamp on them. 

Mr. Mourer. That is quite right. 

Mr. Snort. Particularly now, when they resort to so much trim- 
ming and packaging and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Mutter. These advertisements are from yesterday’s news- 
papers in Washington, but they are typical of what is going on across 
the country in every community where there are chainstores. You 
will find these full-page ads week in and week out. As I indicated 
before, here is what I call good advertising, fair and proper. It sets 
forth as a substantial part of the ad the definition of the U.S. grades 
and indicates that their particular brand, Topnotch, is the Choice 
grade as defined by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Turning to these other ads of competitive chains, one uses its own 
brand, “Lancaster Brand,” with no definition of what it may be. 
Another says “Grade A fryer,” and a third one says “Super Right 

uality.” “Super Right quality” is just one of those colossal phrases 
eveloped by the motion picture industry. It has no grading value, 
but it fools the housewife. 

Mr. Snorr. It does not fool her very long. If she is fooled once 
she isn’t apt to be fooled again. 

Mr. Motrer. I suppose you may be right, that if she is fooled one 
time, she probably will not go back to the store again. 

Mr. Suorr. My contention is that most people continue to buy meat 
on the basis of their satisfaction with what they bought the first time. 
I do not think the fact that a store advertises that the grade they are 
offering under their brand name falls into the category of a certain 
Government grade is necessarily an assurance to the housewife that 
that is true. If she is not satisfied with the quality of the product 
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she buys, she will not go back there very often, it seems to me, if she 
gets better quality product at some other store. ; 

~ Mr. Muurer. Unfortunately, too any of these big chain operators 
operate on the old Barnum theory that there are always enough of the 
public around to be fooled to keep you going. 

Mrs. May. Is there a penalty at the retail level if the retail store, 
A. & P., or some other chain would advertise U.S. stamped, federally 
inspected, grade A Choice, which really is Good ? 

Mr. Poser. It is certainly fradulent advertising. 

Mr. Suort. I would say they woud be subject to somebody hauling 
them in to court for misrepresentation if someone could prove that 
was true. ; 

Mr. Mutter. I think there probably would be a civil cause of action, 
but there is no penal statute on the subject, there is no penalty, and 
nobody will waste the time and money to hire a lawyer and sue over 
a few pounds of meat. 

Mr. Poacr. Yes, there are, Mr. Multer. A. & P. certainly will spend 
good deal of money to see that Safeway tells the truth. 

Mr. Murer. You mean between the competitive stores. Then Safe- 
vay ought to get busy and sue A. & P. 

Mr. Poacr. A. & P. has not misrepresented anything. 

Mrs. May. Under the law. 

Mr. Murer. Under existing law, I think you are right. They 
have a right under existing law to say this is our definition of “Super 
Right.” This is what we call “Super Right.” It may be the lowest 
gerade of meat, but they call it “Super Right.” 
~ Mr. Poacr. But if they said it was “Prime” when it was “Good,” 
then it would be misrepresentation. 

Mr. Muuter. Some of the advertisements I have seen have the word 
“Pride” in small letters. Looking at it quickly you would think this 
is “Prime.” They have told the truth; it is their “Pride.” You prob- 
ably would not eat it, but it is their “Pride.” 

I will leave these advertisements with you for your committee file, 
Mr. Chairman, if you want them. 

Mr. Poacr. Yes; we would like to have them. . 

Do you feel you would like to call other witnesses on this? Frankly, 
this meeting this morning is not necessarily to dispose of legislation, 
but we wanted to be able to sound our docket and see where we stand 
on it. 

Mr. Mutter. I have no desire to call any other witnesses, Mr. Chair- 
man. I might say I have no interest in any abattoir, any chainstores, 
or any of the other retail stores. I was prompted to introduce the bill 
merely as a public service to protect the retail purchasers and con- 
sumers, and mainly, of course, the housewife. 

Mr. Breepine. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman. 

What does your bill provide ? 

Mr. Murer. The bill would require that all meat offered for sale 
at retail, after having been graded in accordance with standards set 


by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, must be labeled to show the 
grade. 
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Mr. Breeptne. All meats—chicken, roasts, and everything—must 
carry the grade ? 

Mr. Murrer. Yes. Frankly, I do not know the poultry industry 
well enough to know whether it is practical to apply it to the poultry 
industry. The bill drafters who prepared this for me applied it to 
both poultry and meat. If it is impractical to apply it to poultry, 
that can be changed. 

Mr. Poace. You recall we are just beginning Federal inspection 
of poultry. It started just in the last few months. 

Mr. Murer. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. We do not have the well-organized Federal inspection 
of poultry that we have of other meats. 

Mr. Muurrr. That is the reason I suggest it may not be practical 
at this time as to poultry. 

Mr. Breepine. This bill would peo this kind of advertising ? 

Mr. Mutter. That is right. if it is a Prime cut or Choice cut, 
they would say so. If they want sais to advertise meat, let them ad- 

vertise meat, but don’t let them advertise “Super Grade” or “Grade 
A” or “Super Quality” when it does not meet grade A standards. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Multer, you would allow them to advertise any 
private brand they want to call it, would you not? 

Mr. Mutrer. Of course. 

Mr. Poagr. But they would have to give the Federal grade as well. 

Mr. Muurer. They would have to do the same as this chain Giant 
does. ae could have “Giant Topnotch” but explain that “Giant 
Topnote s USDA Choice grade. In addition to that, they can 

carry a titsie name if they like. My bill would not prohibit it. 
But they would have to say it is Choice, Prime, Commercial, or what- 
ever it may be. 

Mr. Poace. I think it important to let them carry their private 
trade name. 

Mr. Mutter. By all means. 

Mrs. May. Mr. Multer, you say in the bill that this is compulsory 
Federal grading of all meat and meat products. How would we de- 
fine “meat products” ? Would that include tins and potted meats, 
SPAM, meat spreads, and that sort of thing? Would that be all- 
inclusive, so the labels on these jars and cans would have to carry the 
Federal grade ? 

Mr. Muurer. I hope this does not go to that. 

Mrs. May. It says 
any article of food intended for human use which is derived or prepared in 
whole or in part from any edible portion of the carcass of cattle, sheep, swine, 
poultry, or goats— 

I suppose it could even go into dogfood 


if such edible portion so used is a considerable and definite portion of the fur- 
nished food product. 

There may be cereal mixed in with some of the meats. Again, it 
might be an administrative question on labeling. 

Mr. Mctter. It was not intended to apply to the processed foods. 
It may be that you can cover the processed foods, the canned foods, 
the bolognas, and things of that kind. 

Mr. Poace. I doubt that you ought to go beyond fresh meat. 
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Mr. Muurer. This is intended to cover fresh meats or fresh frozen 
meats, where the meat itself was being sold, not having been processed 
into the bolognas or into canned goods or even into cooked goods. 

Mrs. May. It might have to be spelled out. 

Mr. Murer. I am sure it would have to be. 

Mr. Suorr. All those products are, for the protection of the con- 
suming public, subject to Federal inspection for health. 

Mr. Muurer. When it gets to processing, you do have, I think, in 
almost every State and municipality today, health laws which cover 
the situation. 

Mr. Poacr. Federal meat inspection is compulsory and universal. 
The grading is not. 

Mr. Mvtrer. I think it would be completely impractical to try to 
require the putting of Choice or Prime or something on a canned 
product or a precooked product. 

Mrs. May. Yes. 

Mr. Suorr. One other question. I notice in a couple of sections 

you refer to meat shipped or delivered for shipment in interstate or 
foreign commerce. Is it the intent of this bill that this shall apply 
only to meat which goes into interstate commerce ? 

Mr. Poace. It could not apply to anything else, Mr. Short. You 
cannot apply Federal law to simply intrastate movement. 

Mr. Suorr. As a lot of people do not realize, a terrific amount of 
the beef in New York City is slaughtered right there. This law would 
not apply to that. 

Mr. Muurer. The cattle are brought in from outside. 

Mr. Snort. They are not subject to inspection until after slaughter. 

Mr. Mutrrr. This would require that kind of meat to be graded. 
I think the act would apply to that. If the animal has been brought 
in from outside the State, I think the slaughtered animal is required 
to be inspected. Am I not right in that, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Poacr. I should say ask the Judiciary Committee or ask the 
Attorney General. I do not think anybody knows how broad this 
question of interstate commerce goes. 

Mr. Mutter. Interstate commerce laws will apply in c®rtain in- 
stances to a man who is hired and working locally in a building in 
the city of New York but, because other employers in the building 
are engaged in interestate commerce, he comes under the law. 

Mr. Poace. I never believed it, but the courts have so held. 

Mr. Muurrr. The next day we get a decision which indicates when 
he made his purchase that day in a store in the same building he was 
not in interstate commerce. 

Mr. Poacr. We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Multer. The 
committee will of course consider the bill later on. We wanted this 
morning to have a chance to find out what was before us. We do 
appreciate your — ance. 

Mr. Muurer. Thank you for the opportunity of being here. 

Mr. Poacr. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Langen, I believe you have been w aiting for some 
time. You have a bill, H.R. 6924, to provide for full parity price 
supports on certain basic and nonbasic commodities. 
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(H.R. 6924 follows :) 
(H.R. 6924, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Agricultural Act of 1949 to provide full parity price supports with 
respect to barley, corn, oats, rye, soybeans, flax, and grain sorghums, and reduced 
production and surpluses of such crops by voluntary participation and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That title II of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the following new section : 


“PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM FOR BARLEY, CORN, OATS, RYE, SOYBEANS, FLAX, AND 
GRAIN SORGHUMS 


“Seo. 202. (a) The level of price support for producers of barley, corn, oats, 
rye, soybeans, flax, and grain sorghums, or of one or more such crops, who 
qualify for incremental price support shall, notwithstanding any provision of 
title III or any provision of sections 101 and 105, be determined as provided in 
the following table: 


If the percentage of his acre His level of price support in 
age average withdrawn from per centum of the parity 
production is not less than— price shall be— 
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“(b) A producer of barley, corn, oats, rye, soybeans, flax, or grain sorghums 
shall qualify for incremental price support if he (1) has reduced the acreage 
on his farm planted to one or more of such crops by not less than 5 per centum 
of the acreage average (as determined under subsection (d)) for such crops 
for his farm, (2) specifically designates the acreage withdrawn from such 
production, (3) does not harvest any crop from, or graze, the acreage so desig- 
nated, and (4) complies with such regulations, including those relating to the 
control of noxious weeds, on the acreage withdrawn from production, as the 
Secretary determines are desirable to effectuate the purposes of this section. 

“(e)(1) Producers of one or more of such crops who qualify for incremental 
price support shall be compensated for withdrawing acreage from production in 
amounts determined under regulations prescribed by the Secretary, but no such 
compensation shall exceed $10 per acre per year for acreage of the highest as- 
sessed value, and the maximum payment for acreage of lower assessed value shall 
be reduced proportionately. 

“(2) In case any producer who is entitled to compensation under this sub- 
section dies, becomes incompetent, or disappears before receiving such compen- 
sation, or is succeeded by another who renders or completes the required 
performance, the compensation shall, without regard to any other provision of 
law, be made as the Secretary may determine to be fair and reasonable in all 
the circumstances and so provide by regulations. In the administration of this 
subsection, the Secretary shall provide adequate safeguards to protect the 
interests of tenants and sharecroppers. 

“(d) The Secretary shall determine the acreage average applicable to the 
farm of each producer by ascertaining the total number of acres on such farm 
planted to barley, corn, oats, rye, soybeans, flax, and grain sorghums, or any 
combination of such crops, for the 1957, 1958, and 1959 crops, and by dividing 
such total by three. The quotient so obtained’ shall be the ‘acreage average’ 
for the purposes of this section. 

““(e) In administering this section in the continental United States, the Sec- 
eretary shall utilize the services of local, county, and State committees estab- 
lished under section 8 of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act. 

“(f) The Secretary shall prescribe such regulations as he determines neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this section. Such regulations shall provide 
for the measurement, through county and local committees, of farms on which 
barley, corn, oats, rye, soybeans, flax, or grain sorghums is produced and for 
ascertaining the acreage planted to one or more of such crops on the farm for 
purposes of determining whether the producer is qualified for incremental price 
support. 
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“(g) With respect to producers who do not qualify for incremental price sup- 
port under this section, the level of price support shall not exceed 60 per centum 
of the parity price.” 

Sec. 3. Section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended as follows: 

(1) In the third sentence, insert immediately after “basic agricultural com- 
modity” the following: “(other than corn)”, 

(2) In the third sentence, insert immediately after “nonbasic commodity” 
the following: “(other than barley, oats, rye, soybeans, flax, or grain sorghums)”’. 

(3) Insert immediately after such third sentence the following new sentence: 
“So long as it can do so without impairing the reserve created by section 418, 
the Corporation may sell barley, corn, oats, rye, soybeans, flax, or grain sorghums 
at the price support level provided for in section 202(g).” 

Sec. 4. Title IV of such Act is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“RESERVE FOR BARLEY, CORN, OATS, RYE, SOYBEANS, FLAX, AND GRAIN SORGHUMS 


“Src. 418. (a) The Secretary shall establish a reserve composed of one or 
more of the following crops: barley, corn, oats, rye, soybeans, flax, and grain 
sorghums. The Secretary shall transfer to such reserve such quantities of one 
or more of such crops owned or controlled by the Corporation as the Secretary 
may deem advisable. Crops placed in such reserve shall remain the property 
of the Corporation and, except for rotation to prevent spoilage, shall not be 
removed from such reserve except in accordance with subsection (b). To the 
extent that stocks of the Corporation are sufficient for such purpose, such re- 
serve shall be replenished as soon as possible after any crop is removed 
therefrom. 

“(b) Any crop in such reserve may be disposed of in case of war or other 
national emergency proclaimed by the President in accordance with directions 
of the President, or may be sold for unrestricted use to meet a need for in- 
creased supplies at not less than 105 per centum of the parity price.” 

Sec. 5. The amendments made by this Act shall be effective with respect to 


the 1960 and succeeding crops of barley, corn, oats, rye, soybeans, flax, and 
grain sorghums. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ODIN LANGEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr, Lancen. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
thank you very much for this opportunity to be heard in support of 
the small-grain proposal which I have introduced—H.R. 6924—and 
thank you also for the effort you are putting forth toward finding 
solutions to the many problems facing American agriculture today. 
Your efforts are certainly appreciated. ; 

The need for legislation such as H.R. 6924 is apparent. Surpluses 
of small-grain crops have been increasing, and prices to the farmers 
engaged in the production of these crops have been falling. This is.a 
bad situation for the taxpayer, the farmer, and the Nation—for all 
concerned. 

But the need for such legislation has become even more urgent and 
necessary because of two developments in the near past. The first of 
these is the recent reduction in price supports of barley, oats, rye, soy- 
beans, flax, and grain sorghums announced by the Department. of 
Agriculture. These reductions will mean a corresponaing reduc- 
tion in 1959 cash income to the farmer of 17 percent or $436 million, 
if we have an average crop this year. 

And coupled with this is the fact, discovered while I was doing re- 
search for this bill and based upon Department of Agriculture figures, 
that in many instances small grain farmers are not responsible for our 
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present surpluses. In other words, they are being blamed and penal- 
ized for surpluses which they have not produced. 

Barley and oats are the two most striking examples of this. Amer- 
ican farmers have produced no surplus in barley or oats during the 
past 10 years. Instead, our surpluses of these two ae presently 
costing us $26 million a year in storage, are a result of our having 
imported more barley and nearly as much oats since 1949 as we pres- 
ently have in surplus. 

In the case of barley, our surplus has grown 95 million bushels in 
the last 10 years, to the point where it now stands at almost 200 mil- 
lion bushels. This surplus costs us approximately $20 million a year 
for storage alone. During this same period, 1949-58, we have im- 
ported over 224 million bushels of barley. These imports are not 
only twice the amount of our surplus growth since 1949, but are also 
larger than the total barley surplus on hand today. 

With regard to oats, our surplus has increased by 85 million bushels 
in the last 10 years, giving us a total surplus on hand today of almost 
375 million bushels. Storage costs for this surplus average roughly 
$6 million a year. Imports of oats during this same 10-year period 
have been over 344 million bushels, which is more than 4 times the 
amount of the increase in our surplus and approximately equal to the 
surplus in storage today. 

It doesn’t seem reasonable that our American farmers should be 
blamed by public opinion and penalized by lower income for surpluses 
they have played no part in creating. This surplus situation, at any 
rate, certainly presents one more reason why something should be done 
in the field of small-grain legislation. 

I believe H.R. 6924 presents a sensible, realistic approach to the 
small-grain situation. Having been a grain farmer all my life, I can 
honestly say that it provides a program which I would accept as good 
for the farmer and good for the Nation. 

Its plan of attack is twofold—providing the opportunity for the 
farmer to voluntarily achieve higher price supports in return for his 
efforts in reducing production, and therefore, surpluses. It would 
actually incease the gross and net income of the individual farmer, 
thus. providing him with a more fair share of the national income at 
the same time as it would be helping to reduce surpluses, and, there- 
fore, the cost to Government. 

The bill does this through a system of incremental price supports, 
very simple to put into operation and to administrate. Under the 
system of incremental price supports, the producer of any combina- 
tion of barley, oats, rye, soybeans, flax, grain sorghums, and corn 
would receive a higher parity level, up to and including 100 percent 
of parity, for voluntarily reducing his average production of these 
crops, as illustrated by the following table: 

If the percentage of his acreage average withdrawn from produc- 
tion is not less than 5, his level of price support shall be 70 percent of 
the parity price. 

If the percentage of his acreage average withdrawn from produc- 
tion.is not less than 10, his level of price support shall be 80 percent 
of the parity price. 
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If the percentage of his acreage average withdrawn from produc- 
tion is not less than 15, his level of price support shall be 90 percent 
of the parity price. 

If the percentage of his acreage average withdrawn from produc- 
tion is not less than 20, his level of price support shall be 100 percent 
of the parity price. 

The acreage average referred to above would be the average acre- 
age which a farmer has devoted to the production of any combination 
of these crops during the past 3 years. 

I ask your permission at this time, Mr. Chairman, to have included 
in the record figures dealing with the production, total disappearance 
through domestic use and exports, and surpluses during the last 10 
years of the crops under consideration. I believe they will serve to 
point up the fact that our surpluses have been gradually accumulated 
over the years, and that, therefore, the reductions provided for in 
H.R. 6924 would deal realistically with this gradual accumulation, 
as well as the surplus which we now have. Each member of the 
committee has also been provided with a copy of these figures. 

Mr. Poace. I think you have done a tremendous research job there, 
and without objection they will be included. 

Mr. Quire. May I ask one question, Mr. Chairman. 

On the acreage average, do you mean you would take the combina- 
tion of barley, oats, rye, soybeans, flax, grain sorghum, and corn, 
and the farmer could choose any one of those crops he wanted to? 

Mr. Lancen. That is right. 

Mr. Quis. By decreasing the production 5 percent, we will say, 
it would decrease the production of the total combination ? 

Mr. Lanoen. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. Throughout the whole Corn Belt, that would result in 
more than a 5-percent reduction of oats, but would it not result in a 
reduction all taken out of oats and not a single acre out of corn and 
soybeans ? 

Mr. Lancen. I think not necessarily so, recognizing that the appli- 
cation is nationwide, recognizing that certain areas are more adapt- 
able to the production of oats and there are others more adaptable 
to the production of corn. 

It is true that in some areas the reduction of one crop may be 
larger than the other, but the cross section will amount to an overall 
reduction. 

Mr. Poacr. How would it be an overall reduction? In my coun- 
try right now, where it has been raining for the last 2 weeks, we 
have just about lost our oats crop. We plant primarily oats and 
grain sorghum. If we had this bill in effect, of course we would 
take our reduction in oats because we think we can make more out of 
sorghum than we can out of oats. 

In the Corn Belt, I cannot conceive of a man reducing his corn 
and holding onto his oat acreage when he can make three times as 
much out of the corn acreage. 

Can you conceive of a man cutting off his more profitable crop 
and A the less profitable crop ? 

Mr. Lanoen. I think we have some experience which would sub- 
stantiate that to some degree and which I am sure the chairman will 
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recall. If we go back in the history of the farm program—I am 
not sure I have the years correct here by memory—but in the years 
1938, 1939, 1940, in through there, we had something known as the 
general soil depleting allotment on farms, as it was then called, for 
a genera] reduction of all these crops. That is a specific example. 
Farms at that time had a wheat allotment. In some instances they 
had a further potato allotment, and possibly a sugar beet allotment. 
In addition to that, they had what was known as a general soil 
depleting allotment, which in turn would include all of these crops. 
I think the experience during that time indicated that the reduction 
accomplished did affect all of the crops. 

Mr. Poaer. I would like to work out something of that kind, be- 
cause I think it is fine if you could work out something where you 
have an overall reduction. But at that time, weren’t cotton, wheat 
corn—in fact, were not all of the basics exempt? That is, you had 
special cuts for them, did you not, and then you had your general 
crop reduction. Of course, a man had to make his reduction in corn; 
he had to make his reduction in cotton, entirely apart from what on 
did on his general crops. So all you had in that general crop w 
a list of the less profitable crops. 

We have never had any experience, have we—I would be delighted 
to learn we have had—which would indicate that if you gave a man 
a choice of reducing corn or oats he would reduce corn, or if he had 
the choice of reducing cotton and oats he would reduce the cotton? 

Mr. Lancen. I should call to the attention of the committee that 
corn plays a little different part in these crops than others, inasmuch 
as corn at one time was under an allotment program and has now 
been taken out. I would grant that that is the exception. 

In further relationship to that, I think it well to cite that there is 
a substantial relationship between the production of corn and other 
feed crops because of the large use for feed that is involved in all of 
them. I think, too, it is well to realize that, as we look over the entire 
national picture, of course it is not res to raise corn all over; 
it is not applicable to raise oats all over. A system of this kind leaves 
enough leeway that the individual person can adapt himself to what 
may suit his situation better, remembering, too, that at the present 
time we have no regulation on any of them. None of them are being 
controlled. Consequently, if that is true, I do not know why the 
farmers do not plant anything but corn now, because there is no 
regulation on it. If it is more profits able to raise corn, I do not know 
why anybody raises oats now. 

Mr. Poage. I think this year you are going to see the corn acreage 
increasing fantastic ally. 

Mr. Lancen. It does not change the present situation. 

Mr. Breeprna. I notice you exempt corn here in your statement. 
Those participating in the program receive 60 percent of parity level 
on everything’ but corn. 

Mr. Lancen. Corn is not left out. We are referring to the present 
level of price support, and the present level of price support on corn 
is higher than 60 percent. 

Mr. Breeprne. I know it is. It is 66 percent of parity for the 
coming crop. 
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Mr. Lancen. But in the bill the provision is the same for corn as 
all the others. All we are doing is referring to the present situation. 

Mr. Breepinc. Where are all the imports coming from, and why 
are they importing all this grain? Why can we not get rid of this 
importing? That would help solve the surplus problem; would it 
not ? 

Mr. Lancen. May I say in connection with that, that the imports 
of these crops are substantially coming from Canada. Other nations 
are involved, but the major part of it comes from there. 

Mr. Breepinc. Why do we have to import any at all from Canada? 

Mr. Lancen. That is a question which maybe the committee could 
answer as well as I could. I do think that it is a really significant 
question. It seems rather odd and unique that we should be importing 
crops which are placed in storage, the expense to the Government 
going on year after year. Certainly it does not seem to be a thing 
to do which offers any kind of solution or future to the surplus problem. 

Mr. Breepinc. If we had eliminated these imports for the last 10 
years, we would not be in this surplus trouble today. 

Mr. Laneen. There would not be any surplus in either oats or 
barley. In that conection, while I am on it, if I may add one further 
crop to point to the misinformation that surrounds the farm problem 
in many instances, let us take another crop which is small, not a big 
item to American agriculture—rye. I had occasion to look at it the 
other evening, and I believe we have about 9 million bushels of rye 
in surplus now. I believe it has gone up about a million bushels in 
the last 10 years. We have imported 52 million bushels in the same 
period. Still, this 9 million bushels appears as a surplus. It appears 
as an extra cost to government. It appears as supposedly additional 
subsidy that the farmer is getting when actually it is a problem which 
has been created because of something which the American farmer 
certainly had nothing to do with. I do point to that significance. 

Mr. Breepinc. Where does this rye come from ? 

Mr. Lancen. It comes from Canada. 

Mrs. May. Have you posed the question to the Department of Agri- 
culture or the State Department on this ? 

Mr. Lanaen. Yes, I have talked to them several times. It might 
be of interest to you to note that the law presently provides that quotas 
can be established merely through the process of hearings, and changes 
can be made. 

I should add to that, if I may, my own thinking and observation 
in connection with it. I surely would not advocate that we cut out 
all imports entirely, no, because I know there are a good many condi- 
tions involved in there which I would be happy to discuss in another 
Instance. 

Certainly there is evidence that there could be some control or regu- 
lation which would not create quite the seriousness of the problem that 
we have before us at the moment. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Langen, a great many years ago in this committee 
the then vice chairman, Mr. Pace, advocated, and I always thought 
correctly, that we should require of any commodity which is imported 
into the United States the same kind of limitations that we require 
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within the country. In other words, if we are going to restrict pro- 
duction within the country and attempt to maintain a price within 
the country, we should not allow anybody to bring commodities into 
the country at less than the support figure. 

In other words, the tariff ought to be so adjusted that it would cost 
as much to bring it in as it costs the Government to dispose of it after 
it gets in here. 

fr. Lancen. I believe the law now bears out that point, because 
the law now refers to articles imported into the United States in 
such quantity as to render or tend to render ineffective or materially 
interfere with any program of operation undertaken to reduce sub- 
stantially the amount processed in the United States from any com- 
modity to and with respect to which an adjustment of the program 
1S IN Operation. 

I think it points definitely to the fact that there ought to be consid- 
eration to imports of commodities in which we have a program which 
we are trying to control. 

If I might proceed with the statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Two other provisions of the bill should be mentioned. Acreage 
voluntarily withdrawn from production could not be used for the 
planting of any other crop or for grazing, so as not to aggravate any 
other surplus problems. And acreage reserve payments to help the 
farmer pay the expense of taking this land out of production and 
maintaining it would be provided at a rate not to exceed $10 an acre 
per year, graduated down in proportion to the assessed valuation 
of the land. 

Let me emphasize that this is a voluntary program. A farmer 
would achieve 100 percent of parity if he chose to reduce his average 
production by 20 percent; he would achieve 80 percent of parity if he 
chose to reduce his average production by 10 percent; and soon. Those 
choosing not to participate in the program at all would achieve 60 
percent of parity, the present level on everything but corn. 

I should add here again that the only reason we have excepted corn 
is that the present level on all other crops under consideration, is 60 
percent now, except corn, which is presently 66. 

Under this bill that would be 60 as well as all other crops. 

The fact that this program is optional is very important. It gives 
to the farmer both the opportunity and the responsibility to reduce 
surpluses and reduce the cost to Government, and out of these efforts, 
to achieve a higher and more fair price. This, I feel, is the way it 
should be. I feel that this is the way most farmers want it to be, 
also, and it is my conviction that any and all attempts to solve the farm 
problem will be failures until we start giving the farmer more respon- 
sibility and opportunity. 

It is not my purpose to plead the cause of the American farmer in 
the sense that he becomes even more dependent upon Government for 
his existence, but is rather my purpose to plead that he might be 
given the opportunity to shoulder his responsibility with a just 
return for his efforts. I have a great deal of confidence in the ability 
of the American farmer to do so if he is given the opportunity—an 
opportunity that he has been promised a good many times over the 
past several years. I believe my bill gives to him this opportunity. 
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Because the decrease in farm income has come at a time when opera- 
ting expenses have been steadily increasing due to the continuous 
upswing in our nonfarm economy, and because steady increases in the 
size of our agricultural surpluses threaten to make this situation even 
worse, I urge the favorable consideration of H.R. 6924 before we are 
confronted with a situation in small grains like that we are presently 
facing in wheat. 

(The charts referred to are as follows:) 
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Figures on the production and consumption of flax in the United States over a 10- 
year period, 1948-57, compiled from figures supplied by the U.S. Department of 
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000 | 45, 373, 000 2, 976, 000 | 16, 969, 000 

000 | 44, 918, 000 236 12, 287, 000 

000 36, 499, 000 090 | 11, 518, 000 

000 | 29, 695, 000 44, 000 9, 953, 000 

000 | 34, 438, 000 | 000 | 14, 213, 000 

000 | 44, 292, 000 | ,000 | 11, 195, 000 

000 | 48, 297,000 | 3,000 | 4, 142, 000 | 
000 | 32, 703, 000 4 000 | 19, 555,000 | 
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Moneys used in the commodity credit program of loans, purchase ugreements, and 
storage for flaw 





Loans Loans Loans Purchase Total Cost of 
Year made repaid matured | agreements ccc surplus 
obligation storage 





1955.............--.-.--.-----.|$20, 052, 998 |$19, 954, 616 $98, 382 0 $98, 382 $633, 000 
REE Singcaccencnnntnk ..-| 43, 952, 522 2,681,917 | 41, 270, 605 | $7, 386, 539 | 48, 657, 144 3, 073, 000 
en aie nee imaanebin .--}| 7,070, 637 1, 319, 990 5, 750, 647 4,062,472 | 9,813, 119 880, 000 
1958-Jan. 31, 1959..............| 29, 231, 140 116, 829 | 29, 114, 911 (1) 29, 114, 911 (1) 


1 No figures. 


The effect of the incremental flaw program on a farm having 100 acres of flaw 
with a 9-bushel average yield per acre 














l Bes) ] 
Percent of | Acre reserve|Incremental| Present 
Acres Bushels parity Price payment program program | Difference 
income 
| 
a oe ———— ey — = = | ——" 
att ier 900 | 60 | $2. 38 0 $2, 142 $2, 142 0 
95... inal 855 | 70 | 2.77 $50 2, 418 2, 142 +-$276 
90... - 810 80 | 3. 17 100 | 2, 668 2, 142 +526 
85... 765 90 | 3. 56 150 2, 873 2, 142 +731 
80.. 720 100 | 3. 96 200 3, 051 2, 142 +909 
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Figures on the production and consumption of barley in the United States over 
@ 10-year period, 1948-57, compiled from figures supplied by the U.S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture 
[In thousands of bushels] 





























| i | 
| Percent of 
| Domestic Total dis- production 
use Exports jappearance|Production| Surplus to total 
disap- 
pearance } 
251, 420 27, 679 279, 099 315, 537 100, 783 10.1 
254, 946 21, 538 276, 484 237, 071 79, 599 (10. 4) 
263, 714 | 40, 002 303, 716 303, 772 93, 569 . 02 
259, 270 | 31, 041 290, 311 257, 213 73, 349 (11. 8) 
238, 142 37, 053 275, 195 228, 168 51, 231 (17. 0) 
246, 088 19, 044 265, 132 246, 723 71, 144 (7.0) 
300, 493 | 43, 463 343, 956 379, 254 130, 550 | 9.8 
340, 063 102, 890 442, 953 401, 225 117, 096 | (9. 5) 
331, 231 61, 839 393, 070 376, 873 127, 440 (4.1) 
1957-58_.._. ll aaa 328, 824 91, 789 | 420, 613 437,170 | 168, 391 3.8 
5-year average, 1948-53__....__ | 253, 638 31, 463 | 284, 961 268, 352 79, 706 (5. 9) 
6-year average, 1953-57_....__- | 309, 340 63, 805 393, 145 388, 249 | 122, 924 | (1. 2) 
10-year average, 1948-57.__.__- 281, 489 47, 634 339, 053 | 328, 301 101, 375 (3. 15) 


1 Parentheses identify years in which disappearance exceeds production. 


Seeded acres for barley over a 10-year period, 1948-57 






































Year Seeded acres {| Year Seeded acres 
a hs ia 53. 008. G80 1) 1005-06. .............~-..-...-. — 16, 335, 000 
I ns 11, 132, 000 a ce a es 14, 835, 000 
et ka le kbd oh anehaseirts aie oe | 13,010, 000 || 1957-58 idakadaie eels 16, 535, 000 
a | 10, 790, 000 || 5-vear average 1948 53 4 | 11, 437, 000 
cic ntciieie ani aanes 9, 190,000 || 5-year average, 1953-57__.......--. 14, 412, 000 
es ar 9, 615, 000 10-year average, 1948-57___._......| 12, 925, 000 
1954-55--.---- sf babiple nt ntenta des 14, 740, 000 || 

iI | 

Barley support prices as set by USDA over a 10-year period, 1950-59 

100 percent | Actual | | 100 percent Actual 

Year of parity support Percent of |} Year of parity support Percent of 
as set by price parity = || as set by price parity 
USDA | \| USDA 
sandlh enim acini ea — | — 

OR eisinike $1. 47 | aa $1. 10 | 15 Rs os $1.35 | $1.94 70 
edie: 1.48 | Ll 75 || 1956.....----- 1. 34 1.02 76 
eat 1, 52 | 1.22 | 80 || 1957.....-.... 1. 36 | 95 70 
Pl initeinicinnne 1. 46 | 1. 24 85 | eee iinmin ant 1,33 . 93 70 
Se 1.35 1.15 | 85 ites aewecn 1, 28 oun 60 
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Moneys used in the commodity credit program of loans, purchase agreements, and 
storage of barley 








Loans Loans Loans Purchase Total Cost of 
Year made repaid matured | agreements ccc surplus 
obligation storage 
Ss ek pcaebinne ene |$67, 710, 978 |$13, 953, 842 |$53, 757,136 | $8, 588, 597 |$62, 345,733 | $16, 775, 000 
a eM L A  wrin: ....----| 61, 225, 142 | 13, 582,363 | 47,642,779 | 8,921,500 | 56,564,279 | 14, 126,000 
a i i i i ane al laa 106, 191, 269 | 14, 275,216 | 91,916,053 | 11, 482,310 |103, 398, 363 20, 431, 000 
1958 to Jan. 31, 1959_.........- 72,115, 054 | 12, 533,108 | 59, 581, 946 () 59, 581, 946 @) 





i No figures. 


The effect of the incremental barley program on a farm having 100 acres of barley 
with a 25-bushel average yield per acre 


ok | 
Percent of Acrereserve|Incremental| Present 














| 
Acres | Bushels parity Price payment program program | Difference 
| | income 
100... 2, 500 | 60 | $0.77 0 $1, 925 $1, 925 0 
95... | 2, 375 | 70 . 90 $50 2, 187 1, 925 +$262 
90... 2, 250 | 80 1,02 100 2, 395 1, 925 +470 
$5. 2, 125 | 90 1.15 150 2, 514 1, 925 +589 
80. 2, 000 100 1, 28 200 2, 760 1, 925 +835 
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Figures on the production and consumption of oats in the United States over a 
10-year period, 1948-57, compiled from figures supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture 

[In thousands of bushels] 


























| | 

Percent of 

Domestic Total dis- | production 
Year use Exports jappearance|Production| Surplus to total 
| disap- 
pearance ! 
a I ee — =. _ - ‘ai —_ —— | eee 

ent a sete eS 1, 135, 959 25, 128 1, 361, 087 1, 450, 186 290, 326 6.0 
A Sl a a d 1, 307, 042 15, 644 1, 322, 686 1, 220, 118 207, 520 (7. 8) 

cote neadeaccsaccsact Sgpaaied 6, 747 1, 320, 724 1, 369, 199 286, 226 3.6 
a a -------| 1,344,337 4, 606 1, 348, 943 1, 277, 647 277, 201 (5. 3) 
1963-68 ....-...... Pip dinek<aeatedl 1, 310, 087 4, 109 1,314,196 | 1, 217,433 249, 031 (7. 2) 
eee: padmnanaccucant 1, 251, 907 3, 433 1, 255, 350 1, 153, 205 | 226, 641 (8. 7) 

1954-55 1, 338, 148 15,425 | 1,353, 573 1, 409, 601 | 302, 693 3.9 

OS ee re | 1,432, 785 29,081 | 1, 461, 866 1, 503, 074 346, 989 2.8 
1956-57 ibe gen we ee cas 1, 259, 843 26,649 | 1,286,482 | 1,163, 160 240, 456 (9. 7) 

es gent eadcack 1, 213, 126 28,016 | 1,241,142 1, 300, 954 | 324, 800 4.5 

Sek Ghak ashen cicctefeetane moe at ues 21, 422, 164 |_- 
5-year average, 1948-53 .--| 1, 282, 280 | 11, 247 1, 333,527 | 1,306, 917 | 262, 061 | (2.0) 
5-year average, 1953-57 1, 299, 162 | 20,523 | 1,319,685 | 1,305,999 288, 316 (1.1) 
10-year average, 1948-57_._....| 1, 290, 721 15, 885 | 1,326, 606 | 1,306, 458 275, 188 (1. 5) 
| | 


1 Parentheses identify years in which disappearance exceeds production 
2 Estimated. 


Seeded acres for oats over an 11-year period, 1948-58 














Year Seeded acres Year | Seeded acres 
ee kere ctl - 4 = deena ie cate ee 
SE eee ees 43, 838 1955-56 : oa i eal | 47, 523 
ee 43, 132 1956-57 ai ag i ee al 44, 691 
1950-51_ I a a -| 45, 044 1957-58 - | 42, 677 
cg 41, 015 1958-59 A Ses 38, 430 
ne | 42, 341 5-year average, 1948-53__........- a“ 43, O74 
RR rat ciivtennedddesiadcwe acne | 43, 220 || 6-year average, 1953-59_......... ; 43, 907 
EE ascitila gists ge ei eee Sires | 46, 898 || ll-year average, 1948-58__........- 43, 491 
| | 
Oats support prices as set by USDA over a 10-year period, 1950-59 
Fe ane ade IE 5 a: 
| 100 percent Actual 100 percent} Actual 
Year | of parity | support | Percent of Year of parity | support | Percent of 
as set by price parity as set by price | parity 
USDA USDA | 
Se : $0. 95 $0. 71 ie ——e $0. 87 $0.61 | 7 
ecient . 95 72 75 |] 1066........ . 86 65 | 76 
Neca 98 | 78 80 || 1957..._. : 88 | 61 7 
_ . 04 80 85 |] 1068.......... . 87 .61 70 
i asasistice teste | . 88 75 BB Tl Wee ksccceccae 84 . 50 60 
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Moneys used in the commodity credit program of loans, purchase agreements, and 
storage of oats 











| Loans | Loans Loans Purchase Total | Cost of 
Year made repaid matured | agreements ccc surplus 

obligation | storage 
anaenees aera ane — —_ - — acetate 
1955 1$33, 817, 206 I$15, 157, 790 |$18, 659, 416 | $1, 932,335 |$20, 589, 751 $7, 699, 000 
1956, | 23,117, 55 12, 156,770 | 10, 960, 781 395, 585 | 11, 356, 366 5, 957, 000 
1957 28, 201, 929 7, 132, 900 | 21, 069, 029 3, 273, 542 | 24, 342, 571 4, 608, 000 
1958 to Jan. 31, 1959 ..| 36, 287,968 | 2,269, 507 | 34, 018, 467 (1) 34, 018, 467 (4) 

| 


1 No figures. 


The effect of the incremental oats program on a farm having 100 acres of oats 
with a 40-bushel average yield per acre 


| 





} 


| 
Percent of | Acrereserve|Incremental) Present 








| 
Acres |} Bushels parity | Price payment | program program | Difference 

| | | income 
di eins ailibelvaal Sesspeillblindiid sind ot postal Ssh iLeunial 

' | | 
100 4,000 | 60 | $0. 51 0 $2, 040 $2, 000 +$40 
95. sal 3, 800 | 70 | - 59 | $50 2, 292 2, 000 +292 
90 | 3, 600 80 . 67 100 2, 512 2, 000 +512 
85 } 3, 400 90 | . 76 150 2, 734 2, 000 +734 
80 3, 200 | 100 . 84 200 2, 888 2, 000 +888 
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MISCELLANEOUS HEARINGS 





Figures on the production and consumption of corn in the United States over a 
10-year period, 1948-57, compiled from figures supplied by the U.S. Department 


of Agriculture 





[In thousands of bushels] 


| 




















Percent of 
Domestic | Total dis- production 
Year use Exports jappearance Production} Surplus oo teee 
sap- 
pearance ! 
_— ee _ — | —-—_--___-__- —_— 
| 
ET 2, 797, 78 118, 484 2, 916, 267 3, 605, 078 813, 012 19. 1 
ee 3, 100, 937 106, 087 3, 207, 024 3, 237, 749 844, 466 9 
EE aS ee 3, 069, 330 111, 275 3, 180, 605 3, 074, 914 739, 518 (3. 4) 
a all 3, 097, 602 81, 447 3, 179, 049 2, 925, 758 487, 121 (8. 6) 
I sR Le oaks 2, 866, 662 144, 258 3, 010, 920 | 3, 291, 994 769, 137 8.5 
ET NEE ES 2, 962, 872 97, 604 3, 060, 476 3, 209, 896 919, 681 4.6 
ee 2, 842, 470 101, 417 2, 943, 887 | 3, 057, 891 1, 034, 823 3.7 
sl tcadareiucgubiaiann dente 2, 980, 691 119,479 | 3,100,170 3, 229, 743 1, 165, 495 4.0 
| OS RE ee 3, 019, 671 | 182, 869 3, 202, 043 3, 455, 283 1, 419, 665 7.3 
Eo tec bch canta 3, 175, 195 198, 166 3, 373, 361 3, 422, 331 1, 470, 494 1.4 
5-year average, 1948-53__..___- 2, 986, 463 112, 310 3, 098, 773 3, 227, 099 730, 651 3.9 
5-year average, 1953-57 __....-- 2, 296, 180 | 139, 907 | 3, 135, 987 3, 375, 009 1, 202, 032 7.0 
10-year average, 1948-57_____-- 2, 641, 322 | 126, 109 | 3,117,238 | 3,301, 054 966, 342 5.5 
1 Parentheses identify years in which disappearance exceeds production. 
Seeded acres for corn over an 11-year period, 1948-58 
Seeded acres | Year Seeded acres 
85, 522, 000 DI odes alse eiaiesebin tata vesmieoiddi 81, 097, 000 
86, 738, 000 I cn eon cheese taceesiecitidedion 78, 219, 000 
oe, O08, 000 1) 2087-48.....---....-_--...-.---.... 73, 947, 000 
83, 275, 000 || 5-year average, 1948-53. .......... 84, 125, 000 
82, 230, 000 || 5-year average, 1953-57... _. 79, 404, 000 
81, 574,000 || 10-year average, 1948-57 - __- 81, 765, 000 
: 000 || 





Corn support prices as set by USDA over a 10-year period, 1950-59 














100 percent Actual 100 percent Actual 

Year of parity support Percent of Year of parity support Percent of 

as set by price parity i] as set by price parity 

USDA | USDA | | 

neem saad i-akecicigciadndeaetegi ached taledaesa de iiaiancinesalcsaniapians 
$1. 63 $1.47 | 90 || 1955... $1. 82 | $1. 58 87 
1.75 1. 57 | ee a ara 1. 78 | 1. 50 | R4 
1.78 1. 60 | 90 \| ES 1.82 1.40 | 77 
1.78 1. 60 | 90 || 1958.......... 1. 76 | 7 
1.80 1. 62 | 90 |} 1950..........] 1. 69 | 1.12 66 





iia | 


ee 
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Moneys used in the commodity credit program of loans, purchase agreements, 
and storage of corn 





Year Loans made | Loans repaid| Loans ma- Purchase Total CCC | Cost of sur- 

tured agreements obligation | plus storage 
SL, DB awbwedibnnnwia $560, 000,000 | $23, 000,000 | $497, 000,000 | $68,000,000 | $565, 000, 000 $71, 532, 000 
Dbaseweccescceuc| Sl Cee 30, 000,000 | 480, 000, 000 84, 000, 000 564, 000, 000 116, 660, 000 
1957..............-| 396, 000, 000 98, 000,000 | 228, 000, 000 35, 000, 000 | 263, 000, 000 139, 978, 000 


The effect of the incremental corn program on a farm having 100 acres of corn 
with a 42-bushel average yield per acre 





Percent of Acre reserve|Incremental} Present 
Acres Bushels parity Price payment program program | Difference 
income 
EG kenoinnpnagts 4, 200 60 $1. 01 0 $4, 242 $4, 704 —$462 
Cicbend -chuiws 3, 990 70 1,18 50 4, 658 4, 704 —46 
TU Sonsan senewue 3, 780 80 1.35 100 5, 203 4, 704 +499 
is saph inks 6 io aeintieida 3, 570 90 1. 52 150 5, 576 4, 704 +872 
bedi inveaendia 3, 360 100 1. 69 200 5, 878 4, 704 +1, 174 
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Figures on the production and consumption of rye in the United States over a 
10-year period, 1948-57, compiled from figures supplied by the U.S. Department 


of Agriculture 


[In —. 























Percent or 
Domestic | Total dis- | production 

Year use Exports |appearance|Production| Surplus to total 

| | disap- 
pearance ! 
| amen - ——oe —— — — 
1948-49.__..___ saccade lcustie : 22, 312, 000 | 5, 431, 000 | 3,000 | 25,886,000 | 8, 265, 000 (7. 5) 
1949-50... ....__.-.- _.| 20,043,000 | 5,810, 000 ,000 | 18, 102, 000 521, 000 (42. 8) 
SE eee _| 23, 031, 000 | 5, 928, 000 | 2 9,000 | 21, 403, 000 5, 010, 000 (35. 3) 
1951-52. ._.-- ‘iin mine dca toe h e 4, 588, 000 | 2: 33, 00C | 21, 517, 000 3, 937, 000 (11. 2) 
ee a minnie | 19, 057, 000 320, 000 , 000 | 16, 146, 000 6, 270, 000 (20. 0) 
1953-54_____. sais | 23, 637, 000 7,000 | 2: , 000 18, 894,000 | 14, 988, 000 (25. 2) 
i _| 24, 939, 000 3,015, 000 | , 954, 000 | 25, 935,000 | 16, 417,00) (7.9) 
Ne eSB wine oerceesisnenseietion | 25,171,000 | 7,029,000 | ; ,000 | 29,055,000 | 16, 665, 00) (10. 7) 
| 2 ea | 23, 937,000 | 10,704,000 | 34, 646,000 | 21,155,000 | 6, 599, OVO | (63. 7 
1957-58 ---| 23,791,000 | 3, 534,000 | 27,325,000 | 27, 243,000 | 9,772,000 | (.3) 
5-year averi age, 1948-53 _...___- | 20,758,000 | 4,415,000 | 25,173,000 | 20, 610, 000 6, 601, 000 (22.1) 
5-year average, 1953-57._.____.| 24,295,000 | 4,858,000 | 29, 153, 000 | 24,456,000 | 12, 888, 000 (19, 2) 
10-year average, 1948-57 | 22, 527, 000 4, 637,000 | 27, 163,000 | 22, 533,000 8, 745, 000 (20. 5) 

| 








1 Parentheses identify years in which disappearance exceeds production. 


Seeded acres for rye over an 11-year period, 1948-58 


Seeded acres || 
a 





Seeded acres 

















i a RO Te EE. 2 no cc seb cce sce 5, 125, 000 
ce Se 3, 293,000 || 1956 67 a 2. ee 4, 527, 000 
cc eR icra tT co. so ca ceaeneen 4, 413, 000 
a o 3, 616, 000 | 5-ye 7 average 1948-53.._.-------- 3, 497, 000 
1952-53 _ _- 3, 186, 00) -vear average 1953-57 | 4, 340, 000 
iil Sick aveh Sionieoa siete cisco | 3, 456, 000 || ui-vent average 1948-57..........- 3, 919, 000 
a sae 4, 178, 000 i | 
| 
Rye support prices as set by USDA over a 10-year period, 1950-59 
| 
100 percent Actual 100 percent t| Actual 
Year of parity | support Percent of || Year of parity support Percent of 
as set by price parity H as set by price parity 
JSDA | | USDA | 
1980........- sim) si! 7% || 1088.......... $1. 69 70 
tess 1.73 | 1. 30 | 75 || 1956.......... 1. 67 76 
a  . 1.77 | 1. 42 | Le eres 1. 68 70 
«and 1. 68 | 1.43 | 85 || 1958.........- 1.57 70 
1954 1. 68 | 1.43 | 85 | Ps nsecas 1.80 | 60 
} | 
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Moneys used in the commodity credit program of loans, purchase agreements, and 
storage of rye 








tec io 
Year Loans made | Loans repaid | Loans ma- | Purchase Total CCC | Cost of sur- 
tured | agreements obligation plus storage 

Sic ibiretacniciincaict Reais a ———| is 3 
eG eddwepwencnnae a $11, 300, 000 $130, 000 $11, 200,000 | $1,800,000 | $13, 000, 000 $2, 588, 000 
ES | 3, 100, 000 200, 000 2, 900, 000 | 500, 000 3. 400, 000 1, 557, 000 
1957 wonen=---| 7, 200, 000 200, 000 7, 000, 000 900,000 | 7, 900, 000 1, 101, 000 











The effect of the incremental rye program on a farm having 100 acres of rye with 
a 14-bushel average yield per acre 











} | | 
Percent of Acrereserve Incremental) Present | 
Acres Bushels parity | Price | payment program |! program | Difference 
| income 
A oriolpacanttiniciasib deg inaaialietihinail citpiaibes chests oat oulnnceaainidieiciiantl 
| ci ; | | . . 
ls da sas ae 1, 400 | 60 | $0. 90 | 0 | $1, 260 | $1, 260 0 
95. a 1; 330 70 1.05 | 50 | 1; 446 | 1, 260 +186 
90 1, 260 80 1. 20 | 100 | 1, 612 | 1, 260 +352 
85 1, 190 | 90 1.35 150 | 1, 756 | 1, 20 +496 
icas juke 1, 120 | 100 | 1. 50 200 | 1, 880 1, 26 my +620 





45442—59 6 
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Figures on the production and consumption of grain sorghums in the United 
States over a 10-year period, 1948-57, compiled from figures supplied by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 









































| 
| 
Percent 
| | | of pro- 
Year Domestic | Exports | Total dis- | Production Surplus duction 
use | appearance | to total 
| | | disap- 
| pearance ! 
a — = — | $< |§ —$________ 
| 
ER ee 79, 374, 000 | 40,024, 000 119, 398,000 | 131,384,000 | 18, 674,000 9.1 
I as io tice entnaiee Wine j 75, 821,000 | 31,642, 000 107, 463, 000 148, 494, 000 | 59, 705, 000 38. 1 
clin ematines aie .| 179,823,000 | 75, 313, 000 255, 136, 000 | 233, 536,000 | 38, 105, 000 (%, 2 
1951-52_..............-....] 128,899,000 | 62,055, 000 190, 954, 000 162, 863, 000 | 10, 014, 000 (17.2 
es en iis 82, 863, 000 | 10, 396, 000 93, 259, 000 90, 741, 000 7, 496, 000 (2.7 
SR aca cuithdinihpiasie acca 85, 688,000 | 15, 287, 000 100, 955, 000 115, 719, 000 | 22, 260, 000 12.7 
i cae 134, 773, 000 47,805,000 | 182, 578, 000 235, 205, 000 | 74, 977, 000 22.4 
1955-56._................__] 170,032,000 | 66,095,000 | 236,127,000 | 242,526,000 | 81,376,000 2.6 
a 186, 080,000 | 22,021,000 | 208,101,000 | 206, 205,000 | 79, 480, 000 (.9) 
EE 277, 121,000 | 57,285,000 | 334,406,000 | 564, 324,000 |309, 398, 000 40.4 
5-year average, 1948-53___.| 109, 356,000 | 43, 885, 000 153, 242, 000 | 153, 404, 000 | 26, 799, 000 on 
5-year averuge, 1953-57 -- | 170,739,000 | 41, 699, 000 | 212,433,000 | 272,814,000 |113, 498, 000 22.1 
10-year average, 1948-57_ | 140, 048, 000 | 42,793,000 | 182, 838, 000 | 213, 109, 000 | 70, 149, 000 14.2 
1 Parentheses identify years in which disappearance exceeds production. 
Seeded acres for grain sorghums over an 11-year period, 1948-58 
Year | Seeded acres _ || Year | Seeded acres 
f cs pninanceae eases eee ane 
I i a tit i cane | 13, 214, 000 1 al celal ; 23, 979, 000 
Sis cence in beisnipicebedicuin aaa tii CELE Al ROUE Eiecconccencceesncs ononaenn | 21, 513, 000 
EE Na icncomsdiuiemabmnantindatamaead 16, 055, 000 tc thdtchdoheshesnuideks oe 26, 959, 000 
ae 15, 028, 000 5-year average 1948-53_........... 13, 530 
ee 12, 289,000 || 5-year average 1953-57.__........- 21, 438 
Isc ccna hadranictncnintaeniaaniinceteetsiatiol | 14, 590,000 || 10-year average 1948-57. .........- 17, 484 
RD an oncansecusnweabons | 20, 148, 000 | 





Grain sorghum support prices as set by USDA over a 10-year period, 1950-59, per 
hundred weight 





\] 
100 percent} Actual | 100 percent Actual 

Year of parity support | Percent of 
| 





Year of parity support Percent of 
as set by price parity as set by price parity 
USDA USDA 
eet femme ~ 
aS $2. 87 $1. 87 65 | Pi ataeniabie | $2. 54 $1.78 7 
tie ccterain 2.90 2.17 cf. | 2. 59 1. 97 76 
Pe acnaists ane 2.97 2. 38 SS) | 2. 65 1, 86 70 
eR iiiiecetisrnes 2. 86 2. 43 85 | is einen 2. 62 1. 83 70 
ea 2. 68 2. 28 85 2, 54 1. 52 60 
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Moneys used in the commodity credit program of loans, purchase agreements, and 
storage of grain sorghums 











Year | Loans made | Loans repaid| Loans ma- Purchase Total CCC | Cost of sur- 

| tured agreements | obligation | plu; storage 
Siceteiaeetes hi es a lhippipratiaiasasl mtbasaivoniniees vi .assiaoreicsaietnligit 
1955. $101, 000, 000 $10, 000, 000 $91, 000, 000 $221, 000 $91, 221, 000 $23, 314, 000 
DE ceians <b edee 43, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 36, 000, 000 392, 000 36, 392, 000 16, 894, 000 
ne ol md diene | 306, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 297, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 305, 000,000 47, 308, 000 





The effect of the incremental program on a farm having 100 acres of grain 
sorghums with a 23-bushel average yield per acre 





Percent of | hentaieliindiiniteinatis Present 











Acres Bushels | parity | Price payment program program | Difference 
| | | income 
_ jibe iomeaatilen ge coheed naaeite aaedd 
| } 

100. 2, 300 | 60 $1. 52 0} $3,496 $3, 496 0 
95-- 2, 185 | 70 1.78 50 | 3, 939 3, 496 +443 
ee 2, 070 | 80 2. 03 100 | 4, 302 3, 496 +806 
ic 1, 955 | 90 | 2. 29 150 4, 627 3, 496 +1, 131 
Rs cet ee 1, 840 100 2. 54 200 4, 874 3, 496 +1, 378 
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Figures on the production and consumption of soybeans in the United States over 
a 10-year period, 1948-57, compiled from figures supplied by the U.S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture 


[In thousands of bushels] 


| | 











| 
| 


























| Percent of 


| Domestic | | Total dis- | | | production 
Year | use | Exports |appearance!Production| Surplus to total 
disap- 
| pearance ! 
—_— 7” a - —|— = ees - ee 
1948-49... ____ 203, 644 | 23.016 | 226, 660 | 227, 217 | 3,181 | 0.2 
1949-50____ - 221, 330 13, 142 234, 472 234, 194 2, 907 | tome 
1950-51... ; ; 270, 166 | 27, 833 | 297, 999 299, 249 4,161 | 4 
1951-52___. | 267,316 | 17,046 | 284,362 | 283,777 | 3, 589 | (.2) 
1962-63_.._.... codbdcnel 260, 371 | 31, 908 | 2, 279 | 298, 839 | 10, 134 2.3 
1953-54___. 238, 314 39, 663 277, 980 | 269, 169 | 1, 345 | 3.1) 
1954- ” by 271, 995 | 60,477 | 332, 472 | 341, 075 | 9, 949 | 2.3 
1955-56_- 312, 571 67,170 379, 741 | 373, 522 3, 731 | 1.9) 
1956-57 __- 358, 418 84,863 | 443,281 | 449, 446 | 9, 897 | 1.5 
1957-58__.- 385, 740 85, 507 471, 247 | 483, 7168 | 21, 083 | 2.5 
1958-59____ . e ae 574, 413 | ie : 
5-year average, 1948-53 _ 244, 565 | 22, 589 207, 154 | 208, 655 4, 794 | 6 
5-year average, 1953-57-_- | 313, 047 | 67, 536 380, 044 | 383, 385 9, 181 | . 65 
10-year average, 1948-57_ 278, 987 | 45, 063 324, 049 326, 020 | 6, 988 | 0 
1 Parentheses identify years in which disappearance exceeds production. 
Seeded acres for soybeans over a 10-year period, 1948-57 
Year Seeded acres |} Year | Seeded acres 
ni as Iniciar ecsensacnsienennieniincend hance _ 
| ' 
i aa SN Tr SO se sn ase ewes 19, 950 
ath a as ant tec taiec 12, 456 || 1956-57- E = 21, 960 
ara 15, 640 |} 1957-58____....- Pe rs 22, 149 
a ee a 15,655 || 5-year average, 1948-53_..........-! 14, 548 
a a allt 16, 374 || 5-year average 1953-57_..........-- | 19, 932 
a ee 16, 719 10-year average, 1948-57_.......... 17, 240 
a a a 18, 873 j 
Soybeans support prices as set by USDA over a 10-year period, 1950-59 
| | 
100 percent Actual | 100 percent! Actual | 
Year of parity support Percent of Year | of parity | support | Percent of 
as set by | price parity as set by price | parity 
USDA | USDA | 
1950 | $2.58} $2.06 | go || 1955 $2.01] $2.04 | 10 
1951 2.72 | 2. 45 | 90 | 1956 | 2. 87 2.15 | 75 
1952 2. 84 | 2. 56 90 || 1957 | 2.98 | 2.09 | 7 
1953 2. 84 | 2. 56 | 90 | 1958 2.99 2.09 78 
1954 2.77 2. 22 | 80 | 1959 | 2. 90 | 1. 85 | 64 
| 
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Moneys used in the commodity credit program of loans, purchase agreements, and 
storage of soybeans 


Loans Loans | Loans | Purchase Total Cost of 





| 
| 
Year made repaid | matured | agreements CCC surplus 
| | | obligation storage 
¥ Bg ETS) OE PW ke) BE J pe fo }s. ber Lsree oe 8, 
1956 . ....|$55, 076, 008 |$55, 044, 161 $31, 847 0 $31, 847 $880, 000 
1956... 3 set ha | 126, 158, 471 | 70,804,973 | 55, 353,498 | $1,901,031 | 57, 254, 529 3, 217, 000 
1957 ..---.---|146, 262, 918 | 59, 823, 067 | 86, 439, 851 2, 982, 093 | 89, 421, 944 6, 446, 000 


(1) (235,520,795 | 1) 


| 


1958-Jan. 31, 1959. ____ |237, 308, 222 1, 778, 427 |235, 529, 795 





1 No figures. 


The effect of the incremental soybean program on a farm having 100 acres of 
soybeans with a 20-bushel average yield per acre 





| | Percent of | aarevesétve howeaentell Present 
Acres | Bushels parity Price payment program program Difference 
| income 
| — —— SES |< SSS ff 
a A Lo tere | are ey i ; : | | 1 
ae 2, 000 | 60 | $1. 74 | 0 $3, 480 | $3, 700 | —$220 
05 es | 1, 900 | 70 2.03 | $50 | 3, 907 | 3, 700 | +207 
Siceeetadidny acai 1, 800 | 80 2. 32 | 100 4, 276 3, 700 +576 
el } 1, 700 | 90 | 2.61 | 150 4, 587 3, 700 +887 
it atin 1,600 | 100 2. 90 200 4, 840 3, 700 +1, 140 
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Mr. Poace. Maybe we ought not to ask it, but do you get 8 in 
view of what you saw yesterday that there is the slightest chance in 
the world of passing anything of this kind? 

Mr. Lancen. May I say this to the chairman in response to that: 
I would say that with some of the things that we have seen, not onl 
yesterday, but on other days with regard to farm legislation, that it 
only tends to point out to me that we need to increase our efforts; that 
we need to strengthen our approach in presenting the problem and, if 
I may say, in bringing the nature of the problem to the American 
people. 

I certainly wouldn’t say this, that because of action yesterday or any 
other day, that that ought to discourage us to the point of where we 
would give up anything in the line of farm opportunity. 

Mr. Matruews. Mr. Chairman, in that connection, I just sat here 
and whispered to Mr. Jennings, “Isn’t it a shame that a wonderful 
idea, backed with tremendous research, has about as much chance 
as a snowball in torment getting passed.” 

Maybe I am too discouraged, Mr. Langen, and I am not blaming my 
colleagues on either side of the aisle. As we know, the defeat of the 
wheat legislation yesterday was what you might call a nonpartisan or 
bipartisan effort. 

Mr. Poage. I would eal] it “bi.” 

Mr. Marrnews. Bipartisan, but I predict absolute disaster in 2 
years. I predict that the wheat program is going to take the whole 
farm program into complete disaster, and the corn program. 

We are going to see, first of all, maybe, the corn program is going 
to be the catalyst—the catalyst that takes us to disaster. 

So often I have heard on this committee for the last 6 years: “Fight ; 
it is your responsibility.” 

We fought and we tried. This committee came up last year with 
what I thought was a wonderful idea of controlling this problem, the 
feed grain problem, trying to tie it all up together. The House 
wouldn’t even let us debate it. They wouldn’t even give us a rule on 
it. We cannot give up. We just have to keep fighting, but I would 
be less sincere to my convictions if I did not begin to say now to every- 
body who comes before us, prepare for disaster and bankruptey. It 
may hit us next year or in 2 years. By “bankruptcy” I mean complete 
bankruptcy of the little farmers. The great huge mechanized opera- 
tions do not care. They will keep on going anyway. Again and 
again, we cannot give up. We have to keep on fighting. I am pretty 
discouraged as you can see. 

Mr. Poacer. Could I say this? This Feed Grain Subcommittee is 
going to go to work again when the price of hogs gets down to a dime. 
We will bring out a bill then. At that time we will take care of the 
support for watermelons, sunflower seed, okra, and anything else you 
want because at that time and not until that time are we going to get 
any farm legislation. It is not much use of concerning ourselves until 
it happens. I hate to see as many of our good friends go broke on 
hogs as are going to go broke, but they are going to have to get a 
dime for hogs. Then we will have legislation. 

Mr. Marruews. I am afraid that will happen. 

Mr. Jenninos. You will have a lot of individualists about that 
time. 
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Mr. Poace. You are. 

Mr. Lancen. May I point to an item or two further? I don’t 
want to belabor the committee. I think we might emphasize these 
as we are looking forward with concern to what may happen in the 
future. 

We hear expressed so often, and I do not mind saying that it both- 
ers me at times, that production is tied to price and price alone. I 
should want to differ with that to a degree. I think the figures I 
have submitted here substantiate that. 

During this 10-year period, using that as an example, if you will 
look through in practically all of these crops you will find that the 
smallest production—and I am talking merely in the total number 
of bushels produced in the year 1952, was the smallest in practically 
all cases. At the same time you will find that the price during that 
year was the highest or near the highest. By the same token you 
will find that by far the largest production of any of those years came 
about in 1958 and in relation the price was the lowest on all of them 
at that time. 

I do not mean to infer by that that the reverse is true, but I mean 
merely to point out that price alone certainly does not govern total 
production. 

Mr. Poage. Mr. Langen, I will go further than you go on that. I 
will say that the reverse is true for the average small farmer and the 
reason that the public has not realized that is they never think in 
terms of the man who has to live on a farm and make a living from it. 
Of course, I think in terms of cotton, where vou think in terms of 
grain. 

We grew our largest cotton crop in 1937, a good long time back. 
We have had ability to grow much larger crops since then. We were 
perfectly free to grow cotton as late as 6 years ago. You could grow 
cotton without limitation. We never grew another crop comparable 
to that 1937 crop. We had good weather, of course, but that was not 
all that was involved. We had the lowest price we have had, I think, 
during the whole history since the Civil War. 

We had a support price of 52 percent of parity—52 percent of 
parity. - 

The farmer knew it at the beginning of the season when he planted 
that crop. 

Mr. Quire. What was the price of crops he had an alternative chance 
of growing? ‘They were even lower ? 

Mr. Poacer. No. 

Mr. Quire. He compared his ability to make money from his acreage 
with cotton. 

Mr. Poace. Of course all crops in the South are lower than cotton. 
They were then, and are today. That is always true in the cotton 
area; that is, except tobacco, but the alternative crops you can plant 
in my country are all lower than cotton. That is the reason we insist 
on planting cotton. The same thing is true in lowa of corn. But we 
grew that cotton because the man who has a family depending upon 
him and who had to depend upon what he could grow in cotton, if 
he had been growing 10 bales of cotton and getting $100 a bale, he 
was told he could get only $50, he would try to grow 20 bales of cot- 
ton. He would try to do the same thing with wheat or with corn or 
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any other commodity. He would try to make up in volume of 
production what he lost in price and it is inevitable. 

The farmers have to do it. It is their only recourse; the only way 
they can feed their families; the only way they can maintain their 
living standards. That is the reason they grow more when the price 
goes down. 

Mr. Quix. In 1937 wasn’t the increase in production of cotton due 
to weather and increased acreage ? 

Mr. Poacer. Certainly. 

Mr. Quiz. A farmer has to produce as much as he can on that acre 
each year, no matter what the price is. 

Mr. Poage. I think that is true. I think he tries to produce as 
much as he can, but I think he can go out and work harder when he 
is faced with no shoes for his children. I think he may give it another 
plowing he would not have given it if he thinks things are going 
nicely. I have seen these boys go fishing and leave their crop ‘when 
everything looked pretty good, but when it looked bad, they stayed 
there and worked it. 

Mr. Suorr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out another 
aspect of this import thing that Mr. Langen has mentioned. We 
hear a lot of people get very exercised about this business of subsi- 
dizing the farmer. The farmer is being subsidized and a lot of other 
industry is not. This points up to me just exactly the opposite. 
Why are we having these big exports from Canada into this country # 
It is based on the premise that Canada is our best customer and we 
have got to accept some products from Canada in order that Canada 
an. have the dollars to buy the things from us. In effect, it is cer- 
tainly this business of letting agricultural commodities come into the 
United States from Canada, in effect subsidizing industry at the 
expense of the farmer. It seems to me as plain as the nose on your 
face and nothing else. 

Mr. Marruews. I think that is true pretty well in all of this so- 
called mutual security program. It is a program of subsidizing 
industry at the expense of agriculture. 

Mr. Suorr. Of course it is. Maybe we have to take a long look at 
what will happen. Conceivably, if you project your thinking far 
enough ahead you can see the day when we wouldn’t have to produce 
any agricultural products in the United States and convert entirely to 
an industrial operation and import from other countries. 

Mr. Jenntnas. Conceivably we would not have any industry here, 
either ; we could just import that, too. 

Mr. Suorr. We are going to have to have something to export. 

Mr. Jenninos. I agree with you there. That is the point people 
do not think about. That isthe part they do not bring up. 

Mr. Marruews. In other words, that is a problem, too. 

Mr. Jennines. Yes. They do not bring that up; telling all these 
people to leave the farm and find a place to work in the city. They 
do not think about the fact when they get to the city they do not find 
employment. 

Mr. Poace. Do you reckon we could take in each other’s washing? 

Mr. Jennings. We will pretty soon. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Langen, you may proceed. 
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Mr. Lancen. Mr. Chairman, I should add only one more thing, 
unless there are further questions, and that is this: In my own esti- 
mation I think it is well that as we are looking upon, and being con- 
cerned this morning primarily with grain crops that I think we need 
to consider them all together. In fact, in my own estimation, I think 
even wheat should be included in the consideration of a matter such 
as this, if I may take the liberty of saying so, because there is an 
interrelation and a farmer who is ‘engaged i in the production of wheat 
in many instances is also engaged in the production of these same 
crops. His action is dependent. upon the anticipated income of each 
of them; his response to these programs is going to be based on that. 
a I do feel that we ought to consider the matter in one 
package. 

Mr. Poace. I think this subcommittee agrees with you that feed 
grains are feed grains regardless of what they are called. 

Mr. Quir. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Quie. 

Mr. Qute. One thing you did not bring out here is the way the 
Government is going to support the price of this grain. It will 
store the grain to create a shortage like they are doing right now. 
What could they sell it on the domestic market for? 

Mr. Lancen. Provisions of the bill are that the reserve amount 
of each of the commodities be set aside so that there would not be 
a program of shortages, surely, and that the Nation as such would 
be prepared to meet any emergency. When the holdings of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation exceeded those reserves, then they would 
be in a position to place it on the market at the lowest price support 
level. 

Mr. Quire. In other words, 60 percent of parity ? 

Mr. Lancen. Sixty percent plus the expense, which is actually the 
case now in most of those commodities. 

Mr. Poser. If you let it go at the lowest support level, aren’t you 
going to simply speed up the movement in and out of the CCC and 
aren’t you going to make the CCC the only source of grain? Should 
you not have some margin in there between that lowest support level 
so that the trade would ‘buy i in the market rather than going to Com- 
modity Credit? At the present time we provide on all our basic com- 
modities that the CCC should not sell except under certain 
circumstances for less than 105 percent of acquisition cost, plus carry- 
ing charges and that 105 percent is deliberately there so that if I 
want to buy grain or cotton or wheat, that I will go out and buy it 
from the producer rather than buying it from CCC because I can get 
it 5 percent cheaper, presumably, and still give him just as much as 
he would get. 

If you make that selling price no higher than your acquisition price, 
why should a grain dealer bother to go out here and pick up grain from 
all of the members of this committee when he can go over here to 
CCC and pick it up for the same price? 

Mr. Lanaen. May I respond to that ? 

Mr. Poaae. Yes. 

Mr. Lanoen. I think it is a real significant and real important 
part of farm legislation. I spent a great deal of time thinking about 
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it and puzzling in my own mind as to what the right approach should 
be there. 

Presently, of course, most of these crops are supported at 60 per- 
cent and CCC is authorized to dispose of it at that price, plus the 
5 percent and expenses, et cetera. ‘The same provision provides there. 

I understood you to say to Mr. Quie it did not. 

Mr. Lancen. The lowest of the support levels is at 60 percent plus 
the 5 percent. 

Mr. Poace. I beg your pardon. I did not understand you to say 
that. I thought you said you would sell it at 60 percent plus the 
carrying charges. 

Mr. Lancen. Pluse: arrying charges and expense. 

Mr. Poage. I beg your pardon. I want to retract all I have said. 
I understood you would set it without the 5 percent extra. 

Mr. Lancen. The real reason for that, I think, is to get compliance. 
I mean, keeping it now at the lower level because no program is going 
to work unless you get compliance and if for instance we were to say 
that while we had this variation in support pr ice, that they could not 
sell at less than a 100 percent plus 5, well, we know what would hap- 
pen then and so consequently that is actually put in as a precaution 
to make sure that you aren’t going to have the freeloaders who are 
going to ride along and take adv antage of the market that is created 
because it cannot come on the market. 

Mr. Poacr. Please understand I agree with you entirely on that. 
I did not understand you to say in the beginning it was 60 percent 
plus 5 percent plus carrying charges. I just did not hear it. I under- 
stood you to say 60 percent plus carrying charges. All I was talking 
about was the need for that 5 percent cushion. 

Mr. Lancen. There is a very definite need for that. I should say 
there is. 

Mr. Quire. To a certain degree what you said would be right. Any- 
body who would cut their production back 20 percent and the price 
was actually down at 60 percent on the market they would have to 
sell it through the CCC. 

Mr. Poace. Certainly. The Government would subsidize it. 

Mr. Quire. This program would not work any other way than the 
way Mr. Langen set it up, in order to gain compliance. 

Mr. Jenntnes. What do think of C ongressman Smith’s idea of let- 
ting the farmers store their own grain, giving them a loan and letting 
them provide for their own storage either on the farm or central 
warehouses. 

Let the storage become the farmer’s responsibility rather than CCC. 

Mr. Lancen. Of course, my own personal opinion in that respect 
has long been that we ought to, if we have to store surpluses, as much 
as possible they ought to ‘be stored on the farm. In fact, we get into 
another field there that I have made some remarks about from time to 
time. May I cite it in thismanner: We have heard criticisms of farm- 
ers sometimes receiving large loans or that sort of thing, and bein 
severely criticized for that. By the same token, we have maieeibat 
corporations now that collect as much as $14 million a year for storage 
of surplus commodities alone. I should surely say that any con- 
version of that storage back to the farm, in my opinion would be 
advisable. 
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Mr. Marrurws. Incidentally, you do not ever hear about that cost 
on the floor of the House. They always talk about the producers 
that receive such a tremendous amount. I wonder why someone has 
not suggested that after all the biggest cost seems to be going to 
storage. There is where the fat cats are, it appears to me, in the 
storage business. 

Mr. Lancen. May I point out anther factor here, too? Probabaly 
I am getting into this thing too deeply, but it is interesting to note 
that the cost of storage during this same 10-year period has gone up 
about 40 percent. It has gotten to the point of where it is a good deal 
more profitable to be storing these surpluses than it is to be raising the 
food and fiber that the Nation needs. 

Mr. Marrxews. There might be some people who voted against the 
wheat bill on account of that. 

Mr. Jenninas. I do not think there is any question there are too 
many people farming the farmer. 

Mr. Suorr. I think you have to keep in mind the provisions of the 
present law. I think a lot of people assume that the storage cost to 
the Government accrues when some of this grain is still under loan, 
which is not quite true. The farmer, under the present legislation, 
pays the first year. 

Mr. .Jenninas. Pays until such time as he surrenders it. 

Mr. Snort. That is right. The storage cost to the Government ac- 
crues by reason of the grain the Government has taken into its custody 
by virtue of the farmer not redeeming the grain put in under loan. 

Mr. Qure. The farmer can reseed his crop and get that money 
himself. 

Mr. Suorr. That is right. The farmer has not taken advantage 
f that aspect of it to the extent I think he could have. 

Mr. Quite. Generally the reason why, is that some farmer put his 
grain mm a round crib someplace, never looked at it for a year and 
he found it crawling out a year later and he got fed up with the whole 
thing and let CCC take care of it. 

Mr. Lanoen. I think another factor is involved as far as the farmer 
is concerned and it is true: probably he has not responded to the 
matter of storage to the extent he might have. One of the reasons 
he hasn’t is this: There has always been an uncertainty and in order 
to have storage he has to build it. He realizes that in order to make 
this is a paying proposition he is going to have to make sure that he 
‘an collect that storage for 5 or 6 years, and there is nothing that says 
this program is going to run for that period of time. 

Consequently, there has been a hesitancy on his part to make the 
initial investment. In fact, I know of several instances. We have 
some letters on it. I have had a good many requests wanting to 
know, “Do you think the storage program will continue for another 
2 or 3 years” and I know the reason they are asking is because they 
are wondering whether they ought to make the investment of provid- 
ing storage. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Langen, I know that you have been giving us a 
most interesting discussion. We are interested in your figures. I 
realize you have to go to another committee. We are not wanting 
to close the door on you. We do not want to hold you any longer 
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than you feel you need to stay here if you wish to go to the other 
committee. 

Mr. Lancen. gl will say this to the committee, I am most grateful 
for the time you have given me. If there are no more questions, I 
thank you. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Langen has pointed out he wants to go to another 
committee. I hope the committee will let him do so. We do ap- 
preciate your appearance here. It has been very excellent. 

Mr. Lancen. With that, I thank the chairman and the members. 

Mr. Poacr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Berry called and said he would be a little late coming. Mr. 
Berry has not come yet. He hasa bill, 1785. 

Mr. Grant is here. Do you want to discuss your bill tod: ay? 

Mr. Grant. Off the record. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Poacre. Why do we not let the bill lay and if you want to call 
it up at a later date, we will do that. 

Mr. Grant. You cannot hear it today anyway. 

Mr. Poagr. That is right. 

Mr. Grant. I think if they suggest calling it, it is a good bill and 
has merit. 

Mr. Jenninos. Didn’t we pass the bill last year? 

Mr. Grant. No. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Grant. If these associations want it, I think we should bring 
it up. 

Mr. Jenntnos. I do, too. 

Mr. Grant. I suppose I may be excused ? 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 

Off the record. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Berry’s statement on H.R. 1785 will be included, 
without objection, in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. E. Y. BERRY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
SECOND DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Chairman, first, permit me to express my appreciation to the chairman 
and the members of the Livestock and Feed Grain Subcommittee for holding 
these hearings on a very important subject and for considering my bill in con- 
nection with these hearings. 

Mr. Chairman, in this day and age when people too often turn to Government 
for a program to help improve their particular economic sphere, it is refreshing 
to have a group come to Congress asking for the passage of permissive legis- 
lation which would allow them to provide a self-help, self-financed program 
This is what we might call an Operation Bootstrap, stockmen’s style, originating 
with the industry itself and financed by the industry itself. 

The livestock industry itself is here asking for this permissive legislation. 
The idea that an industry can help itself by use of self-financed promotional 
advertising is certainly not a new approach in the development of farm and 
ranch markets. There is no other industry in the United States of comparable 
size that does not today spend a regular percentage of its sale in the promotion 
of its product. 

The eattle and livestock producers of this country—the men who raise the 
meat supply for the American table—have and are supporting the provisions 
of bill H.R. 1785. This type of support is significant. This is from the grass- 
roots; it is not from the top of a walnut desk occupied by a so-called farm 
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leader who knows no more about red meat than his preference for it as part 
of a menu. 

These bills would remove an obstacle created by law that no other segment 
of American agriculture or industry is faced with today. Under these bills 
we would authorize the cattlemen and livestock producers of this country to 
voluntarily permit deductions from the sale of their livestock for the purposes 
of establishing a national advertising and research program. This permissive 
authority is presently enjoyed, as I mentioned before, by all other segments 
of agriculture. For instance, the producers of cotton, wool, fruits and vege- 
tables, poultry, dairy, and other agricultural industries have and are using 
the checkoff technique to accumulate funds from commodity producers 
themselves for the purpose of advertising, research, and education. 

Good commonsense and the laws of equity dictate that the livestock pro- 
ducers should have the same right as the producers of other commodities. 
Whether they use this is entirely up to them. 

The livestock producers themselves are supporting these bills. The fact that 
these producers have gone on record to say that they are willing to finance 
their Own program is, I think, a tribute to the cattle and livestock industry 
of this country and to the men who make it up. I am deeply impressed by 
the fact that the people who support these bills are coming to this Congress 
not with a request for Government funds but are coming to us with a request 
that they be permitted the same right given to producers of other agricultural 
commodities to set up their Own program, in their own way, using their own 
money. 

The livestock men of this country, like other segments of our agricultural 
economy, are not sharing in the high level of prosperity characteristic of our 
present-day economy. I am confident that every member of this committee 
shares my interest in doing whatever we can to improve the economic atmos- 
phere in which our farmers exist today. Such improvement can be brought 
about for the producers of America’s red meat supply by the enactment of 
these bills which will permit cattle and livestock producers to establish on a 
national basis a nationwide self-help meat promotion program. In essence, this 
is the objective of these bills. The cattlemen are not asking the Congress for 
financial assistance; they are asking the Congress to amend the Packers and 
Stockyards Act passed in 1921 to permit deductions to be made on a voluntary 
basis on cattle, swine, lamb, sheep, and so forth, marketed through posted 
stockyards, for the purpose of creating a producer-financed fund which can be 
used for research and to promote the consumption of red meat in this country. 
Bear in mind that when the Packers and Stockyards Act was passed 36 years 
ago there was no intention of depriving the cattle and livestock producers of 
the right to use their own money for a national advertising program. 

In considering this proposed legislation, let us keep before us the overriding 
consideration that here is a proposal, made by cattlemen themselves, under 
which they earnestly hope to set up a national program of advertising, using 
their own money to improve their own position and, as importantly, assure 
the American consumer that he and she will have available an adequate supply 
of nourishing meat. 

In summary, let me again say the purpose of these bills is to place the pro- 
ducers of livestock on the same basis as the producers of other agricultural 
commodities and make it legally possible for them to contribute a portion of 
the sales price of their animals in an orderly manner for the promotion of meat 
sales if they care to do so. There is no element of compulsion of any kind in 
these bills. Producers are not required to contribute to any such promotion 
fund nor are dealers and handlers required to make such collections. These 
bills simply remove from the Packers and Stockyards Act the restrictions against 
such a program and leave the way open for the voluntary operation of such a 
plan. 

The only affirmative requirements in these bills are, first, that money which 
has been deducted from the proceeds of livestock sales for promotional purposes 
shall be returned to the producer if he so requests within 30 days; second, 
that any organizations receiving any such funds must file annually with the 
Secretary of Agriculture a full report of their receipt and expenditure of these 
funds and that such reports shall be available for public inspection. 


(Whereupon, at 11:30 a.m., the committee proceeded to further 
business. ) 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 19, 1959 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuscoMMITTEE ON Livestock AND FrEep GRaINns 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 11:30 a.m., room 1308, New House Office 
Building, Hon. W. R. Poage presiding. 

Mr. Poacr. We have with us Mr. Fisher, the author of the bill 
H.R. 7317. The bill relates to the introduction and dissemination of 
diseased animals and poultry into the United States and attempts to 
strengthen the prohibition against importing such animals or fowl. 

(H.R. 7317 is as follows :) 


[H.R. 7317, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide greater protection against the introduction and dissemination of 
diseases of livestock and poultry, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That as used in this Act unless the context 
indicates otherwise— 

(a) The term “Secretary” means the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(b) The term “animals’’ means all members of the animal kingdom including 
birds, whether domesticated or wild, but not including man. 

(c) The term “United States” means the States, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Guam, 
the Virgin Islands of the United States, and the District of Columbia. 

(d) The term “interstate” means from a State or other area included in the 
definition of “United States” to or through any other State or other such area. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary, whenever he deems it necessary in order to guard 
against the introduction or dissemination of any communicable disease of live- 
stock or poultry, may seize, quarantine, and dispose of, in such manner as he 
deems necessary or appropriate (1) any animals which he finds are moving or 
are being handled or have moved or have been handled contrary to any law or 
regulation administered by him for the prevention of the introduction or dis- 
semination of any communicable disease of livestock or poultry; (2) any animals 
which he finds are moving into the United States, or interstate, and are affected 
with or have been exposed to any communicable disease dangerous to livestock 
or poultry; and (38) any animals which he finds have moved into the United 
States, or interstate, and at the time of such movement were so affected or 
exposed. 

(b) Where as the existence of any extremely dangerous, communicable disease 
of livestock or poultry, such as foot-and-mouth disease, rinder-pest, or European 
fowl pest, on any premises in the United States would constitute a threat to 
livestock and poultry of the Nation and would seriously burden interstete and 
foreign commerce, whenever the Secretary determines that an extraordinary 
emergency exists because of the outbreak of such a disease anywhere in the 
United States, and that such outbreak threatens the livestock or poultry of the 
United States, he may seize, quarantine, and dispose of, in such manner as 
he deems necessary or appropriate, any animals in the United States which he 
finds are or have been affected with or exposed to any such disease and the 
carcasses of any such animals and any products and articles which he finds were 
so related to such animals as to be likely to be a means of disseminating any 
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such disease. The Secretary shall notify the appropriate official of the State or 
other jurisdiction before any action is taken in any such State or other juris- 
diction pursuant to this subsection. 

(c) The Secretary may order the owner of any animal, carcass, product, or 
article referred to in subsection (a) or (b) of this section, or the agent of such 
owner, to dispose of such animal, carcass, product, or article in such manner as 
the Secretary may direct. 

(d) Except as provided in subsection (e) of this section, the Secretary shall 
compensate the owner of any animal, carcass, product, or article destroyed pur- 
suant to the provisions of this section. Such compensation shall be based upon 
the fair market value as determined by the Secretary, of any such animal, 
carcass, product, or article at the time of the destruction thereof. Compensa- 
tion paid any owner under this subsection shall not exceed the difference between 
any compensation received by such owner from a State or other source and 
such fair market value of the animal, carcass, product, or article. Funds in the 
Treasury available for carrying out animal disease control activities of the 
Department of Agriculture shall be used for carrying out this subsection. 

(e) No payment shall be made by the Secretary for any animal, carcass, 
product, or article which has been moved or handled by the owner thereof or his 
agent in violation of any law or regulation administered by the Secretary for 
the prevention of the introduction or dissemination of any communicable ani- 
mal disease, or any law or regulation for the enforcement of which the Secre- 
tary enters or has entered into a cooperative agreement for the control and 
eradication of any such disease, or for any animal which has moved into the 
United States contrary to an embargo imposed by any such law or regulation 
administered by the Secretary. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary, in order to protect the health of the livestock or poultry 
of the Nation, may promulgate regulations requiring that railway cars, vessels, 
airplanes, trucks, and other means of conveyance, stockyards, feed, water, 
and rest stations, and other facilities used in connection with the movement 
of animals into or from the United States, or interstate, be maintained in a clean 
and sanitary condition, including requirements for inspection, cleaning, and 
disinfection. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary is authorized to promulgate regulations prohibiting or 
regulating the movement into the United States of any animals which are or 
have been affected with or exposed to any communicable animal disease, or 
which have been vaccinated or otherwise treated for any such disease, or which 
he finds would otherwise be likely to introduce or disseminate any such disease, 
when he determines that such action is necessary to protect the livestock or 
poultry of the United States. 

Sec. 5. Employees of the Department of Agriculture designated by the Sec- 
retary for the purpose, when properly identified, shall have authority (1) to 
stop and inspect, without a warrant, any person or means of conveyance, moving 
into the United States from a foreign country, to determine where such person 
or means of conveyance is carrying any animal, carcass, product, or article 
regulated or subject to disposal under any law or regulation administered by 
the Secretary for prevention of the introduction or dissemination of any com- 
municable animal disease; (2) to stop and inspect, without a warrant, any 
person or means of conveyance moving interstate upon probable cause to believe 
that such person or means of conveyance is carrying any animal, carcass, 
product, or article regulated or subject to disposal under any law or regulation 
administered by the Secretary for the prevention of the introduction or dissemi- 
nation of any communicable animal disease: and (8) to enter upon, with a 
warrant, any premises for the purpose of making inspections and seizures neces- 
sary under such laws and regulations. Any Federal judge, or any judge of a 
court of record in the United States, or any United States commissioner, may, 
within his jurisdiction, upon proper oath or affirmation indicating probable 
cause to believe that there is on certain premises any animal, carcass, product, 
or article regulated or subject to disposal under any law or regulation admin- 
istered by the Secretary for the prevention of the introduction or dissemination 
of any communicable animal disease, issue warrants for the entry upon such 
premises and for inspections and seizures necessary under such laws and regu- 
lations. Such warrants may be executed by any authorized employee of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Sec. 6. (a) Whoever violates any regulation promulgated pursuant to the 
provisions of sections 1 through 5 of this Act shall be punished by a fine not 
exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or both. 
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(b) The Secretary may bring an action to enjoin the violation of, or to 
compel compliance with, any regulation promulgated or order issued under said 
sections, or to enjoin any interference by any person with an employee of the 
Department of Agriculture in carrying out any duties under said sections, 
whenever the Secretary has reason to believe that such person has violated, or 
is about to violate, any such regulation or order, or has interfered, or is about 
to interfere, with any such employee. Such action shall be brought in the 
United States district court, or the United States court of any Territory or 
possession, for the judicial district in which such person resides or transacts 
business or in which the violation, omission, or interference has occurred or is 
about to occur. Process in such cases may be served in any judicial district 
wherein the defendant resides or transacts business or wherever the defend- 
ant may be found, and subpenas for witnesses who are required to attend the 
court in any judicial district in any such cases may run into any other judicial 
district. No costs shall be assessed against the United States in any such case. 

Src. 7. Section 11 of the Act of May 29, 1884 (58 Stat. 734), as amended 
(21 U.S.C. 114a), is further amended by inserting the words “any communicable 
diseases of livestock or poultry, including, but not limited to,” after the word 
“eradicate”. 

Sec. 8. (a) The first section of the Act of March 3, 1905 (83 Stat. 1264), as 
amended (21 U.S.C. 123), is further amended by striking out the phrase “cattle 
or other livestock” and inserting in lieu thereof the words “any animals’, and 
by inserting after the word “disease” the words “of livestock or poultry or 
that the contagion of any such disease exists or that vectors which may dis- 
seminate any such disease exist in such State or Territory, or the District of 
Columbia”. 

(b) Sections 2, 3, and 4 of such Act (38 Stat. 1264, 1265), as amended (21 
U.S.C. 124, 125, 126), are further amended by striking out the phrase “cattle 
or other livestock” each time such phrase appears in those sections and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the words “quarantined animals”. 

Sec. 9. The first proviso under the heading “General Expenses, Bureau of 
Animal Industry” in the Act entitled “An Act making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen 
hundred and fifteen”, approved June 30, 1914 (388 Stat. 419), as amended (21 
U.S.C. 128), is further amended by striking out the phrase “cattle or other 
livestock” and inserting in lieu thereof, the words “quarantined animals”. 

Sec. 10. Section 1114 of title 18 of the United States Code is amended by 
inserting after ‘wild birds and animals,” the following: “any employee of the 
Department of Agriculture designated by the Secretary of Agriculture to carry 
out any law or regulation, or to perform any function in connection with any 
Federal or State program or any program of Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Guam, the 
Virgin Islands of the United States, or the District of Columbia, for the control 
or eradication or prevention of the introduction or dissemination of animal 
diseases,”’. A 

Sec. 11. The Secretary is authorized to issue such regulations as he deems 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 12. The authority conferred by this Act shall be in addition to authority 
conferred by other statutes. Any provision of any other Act inconsistent with 
the provisions of this Act is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 18. If any provision of this Act or application thereof to any person or 
circumstances is held invalid, the remainder of the Act and the application 
of such provision to other persons and circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby. 


Mr. Poacr. Mr. Fisher, do you desire to make a statement ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. 0. C. FISHER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Chairman, my chief interest in this stems from 
the difficulty we are having in the sheep industry in this country 
from scrapie disease, brought in and spread through infected ani- 
mals. The Department of Agriculture is quite aware of this and 
they have requested additional legislation. They cope with it fairly 
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well, trying to keep diseased animals out and prevent the spread of 
diseases, but they insist the law is not quite adequate. 

Mr. Poacr. Would you like to have us ask the Department for a 
report on this bill ? 

Mr. Fisuer. I would, Mr. Chairman. The Department has al- 
ready made a report to a companion bill in the Senate. 

Mr. Poacer. Is it a favorable report ? 

Mr. Fisuer. It is a favorable report. I have a letter here from 
the Secretary of Agriculture saying that they badly need this legis- 
lation. I have one from Jack Anderson, of the White House, to ‘the 
same effect. I could read these if you would like for me to take the 
time or put them in the record. 

Mr. Poage. Suppose we put them in the record. We understand 
both of them recommend the passage of the bill. 

Mr. Fisner. Yes. 

(The letters referred to are as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., May 5, 1959. 
Hon. O. C. FIsHEr, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Fisner: This is in reply to your letter of April 24 with 
which was attached a State of Texas Concurrent Resolution No. 47 regarding 
the importation of sheep and the disease known as scrapie. 

Department representatives are presently working on the problem since a 
similar recommendation was made to the Department by the study group estab- 
lished earlier this year to examine the scrapie problem. 

In April 1953 the Denartment’s import regulations were strengthened to 
provide additional protection against the introduction of scrapie. It was 
found then that the legislative authority was not as broad as it should be and 
requests were made of the Congress to provide additional authority on this 
and several other aspects of our animal disease, prevention, control, and eradi- 
cation work. Bilis were introduced to accomplish this in the past two Con- 
gresses, but they were not passed. In the present Congress, S. 864 (a copy of 
which is enclosed) contains most of the features of the previous legislation. 
The Department’s report on 8. 864 has been forwarded to the Senate Committee 
en Agriculture and Forestry. 

The Department has assigned personnel at Compton, England, to conduct 
research on scrapie. It is anticipated that such work in a country that has had 
more experience with the disease will provide us with the best information to 
combat scrapie. 

Department representatives are presently working on amendments to the 
import regulations applicable to sheep and goats. They have also met on two 
recent occasions with Canadian Heaith of Animals Division representatives to 
discuss additional measures that might be taken in both countries to afford 
greater protection against the spread of scrapie. 

Sincerely yours, 
E, L. PETERSON, Assistant Secretary. 


THE WHITE Howss, 
Washington, May 6, 1959. 
Hon. O. C. FISMER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 


Dear CLarkK: I have looked into the questions raised by your letter of April 24, 
enclosing a copy of a resolution of the Texas Legislature using appropriate 
steps to control the importation of sheep affected by the disease of scrapie. 

You may know that in early 1953 the Department of Agriculture strength- 
ened its import regulations to provide additional protection against the intro- 
duction of scrapie. And since existing legislative authority was not entirely 
adequate, additional authority was requested of the Congress for the preven- 
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tion, control, and eradication of animal diseases. The last two Congresses did 
not enact the proposed legislation which is currently covered by S. 864. A 
copy of that bill is enclosed. 

Other steps have also been taken. The Department of Agriculture is con- 
ducting research on scrapie in England which has had more experience with 
it. Also, the possibilities of further protective measures in both the United 
States and Canada have been discussed by appropriate officials of the two 
Governments. 

We appreciate knowing of your concern with this problem which is, as you 
know, receiving careful attention. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAcK Z. ANDERSON, 
Administrative Assistant to the President. 


(Off the record.) 

Mr. Fisuer. I can go into this a little more but I do not want to 
burden the record or ti ake up more of your time. 

Mr. Suorr. Mr. Chairman, could I ask very briefly, What is the 
specific loophole that this legislation would attempt to close in the 
way of sheep / 

Mr. Fisumr. Maybe that can be answered better by letting me read 
from the Secretary’s letter. He said—I was writing the Secretary 
in regard to scrapie, so he writes back: 

Department representatives are presently working on the problem, since a 
similar recommendation was made to the Department by the study group 
established earlier this year to examine the scrapie problem. 

In April 1953 the Department’s reporting regulations were strengthened to 
provide additional protection against the introduction of scrapie. It was 
found then that the legislative authority was not as broad as it should be and 
requests were mude of the Congress to provide uddiiional authority on this 
and several other aspects of our animal disease, prevention, control and 
eradication work. 

Bills were introduced to accomplish this in the past two Congresses but they 
were not passed. In the present Congress, S. 864, a copy of which is included, 
contains most of the features of the previous legislation. The Department’s 
report on S. 864 has been forwarded to the Senate Committee on Agriculture. 

They have sent somebody to England to conduct research studies on it. 

It is sort of technical. It includes details of how they detect and 

revent. It gives them a little more power to say that “You.shall not 
tips that animal in or spread a disease by moving the animal.” 

Mr. Poacer. Isn’t one of the major features of this bill that it extend 
the laws that presently relate only to cattle to other livestock ? 

Mr. Fisurr. I think that is right. 

Mr. Poacer. To all livestock and poultry? 

Mr. Fiser. That is right. It broadens it to other animals. 

Mr. Suorr. You say it is somewhat similar to legislation that has 
been introduced before and failed to pass ¢ ¢ 

Mr. Fisuer. No. It never was considered. 

Mr. Suorr. I wondered what opposition there could possibly be 
to this sort of thing. 

Mr. Fisuer. I do not think there is any. It is on the Consent 
Calendar in the Senate. They have not reached it in the past week. 

Mr. Snort. I should not think there would be opposition to this. 

Mr. Poagr. Possibly we could ask the Department to come up here. 

Mr. Suorr. Go into the details of it a little bit. 

Mr. Poace. Off the record. 

(Off the record.) 
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Mr. Poage. On the record. 

Mr. Fisher, the committee: will go into the bill further. We are 
very much obliged to you for coming before us. 

Thank you, sir. 

Shall we say, then, we will have a hearing on this bill? 

Mr. Suorr. I think we should. I think we should know what we 
are doing. Without question I think there is a need for this 
legislation. 

(Off the record.) 


(Whereupon, at 12:05 p.m., the committee adjourned. ) 
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LIVESTOCK DISEASE PREVENTION 


THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LivestocK AND Frep GRAINS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to notice, in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. W. R. Poage (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Poage, Matthews, McGovern, Coad, 
Breeding, Hogan, Hoeven, Quie, Short, May, and Latta. 

Also present: Representatives Fisher and Betts. 

Hyde H. Murray, assistant clerk. 

Mr. Poace (presiding). The subcommittee will please come to 
order. We are meeting this morning for further consideration of 
livestock disease prevention, consideration of H.R. 7317, which is a 
bill to provide greater protection against the introduction and dis- 
semination of diseases of livestock and poultry. We had a hearing on 
this subject matter last week, and at this hearing we will hear from 
the Department of Agriculture as well as others. I notice that Dr. 
Clarkson of the Department is here. Do you care to make a statement, 
Dr. Clarkson ¢ 

Mr. Crarkson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. Very well, Doctor, you may proceed. And you may 
bring your people to the table with you. 


STATEMENT OF M. R. CLARKSON, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, AGRI- 
CULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE; ACCOMPANIED BY F. J. MULHERN, ACTING DIRECTOR, 
ANIMAL DISEASE ERADICATION DIVISION; AND HARRY 
ROTHENBACH, DEPUTY ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


Mr. Ciarkxson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
are glad to have the opportunity to appear before you to discuss 
H.R. 7317, a bill “To provide further protection against the intro- 
duction and dissemination of diseases of livestock or poultry, and for 
other purposes.” 

Although your committee has not requested the Department to 
report on this bill, our report on a similar bill favored its enact- 
ment. The proposed legislation would strengthen this Department’s 
authority for protection of the Nation’s livestock and poultry. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to discuss the 
provisions of H.R. 7317. 
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Laws vesting authority in the Department of Agriculture for the 
protection of the health of animals consists of a number of enact- 
ments dealing with foreign and interstate commerce, with research, 
and with control and eradication of communicable diseases in 
cooperation with States and others. In recent years the necessities 
of dealing with outbreaks of scrapie of sheep and goats and vesicular 
exanthema of swine in this country, and protecting against the intro- 
duction of foot-and-mouth disease from nearby countries have shown 
that legislation is needed for the prevention of the introduction and 
interstate dissemination of communicable diseases of livestock 
and poultry and the protection of the general health of livestock 
and poultry in interstate and foreign commerce. H.R. 7317, Mr. 
Chairman, would cover these needs. 

The first section of the proposed bill defines certain terms used in 
the bill. 

Paragraph (a) of section 2 would provide authority for the proper 
handling and disposal of animals which are found to be in violation 
of the laws or regulations for which the Department is responsible 
or animals which are found in interstate or foreign commerce to be 
affected with or exposed to communicable disease “dl: ingerous to live- 
stock or poultry. The Secretary of Agriculture now has responsi- 
bility for laws designed to prevent the important or the mterstate 
movement of animals which might be the means of spreading com- 
municable diseases of livestock and poultry, but its general enforce- 
ment is through action against the persons responsible for such 
movement. This paragraph would give author! itv to prevent further 
danger of spread of disease by appropriate handling of the animals 
involved. 

Paragraph (b) of section 2 would provide standby authority for 
the Secretary to deal with an extraordinary emergency threatening 
the livestock or poultry of the United States in case of outbreaks of 
extremely dangerous communicable diseases, such as foot-and-mouth 
disease. Normally, outbreaks of this kind are handled by cooperative 
action between the Department and the States concerned. This 
standby authority would be available in the event States are not pre- 
pared to handle their share of the work. In such case, prompt action 
would be necessary by the Department to protect other States from 
spread of the disease. The remaining portions of section 2 provide 
for disposal of animals and compensation for them under aliproprints 
circumstances, 

Section 3 would authorize the Secretary: to require that means of 
conveyance and facilities used in connection wi ith the movement of 
animals in interstate or toabiigr commerce be maintained in a sani- 
tary condition as a general measure for the protection of the health 
of livestock or poultry. 

Section 4 would more adequately provide for the regulation of im- 
portations of animals from foreign countries, including authority to 
prohibit certain classifications of animals when such action would 
be necessary to protect the livestock or poultry of the United States. 
Scrapie of sheep and goats is an example of a disease against which 
current authorities are not sufficient for appropriate regulation of 
imports. The incubation period (the time elapsing between the ex- 
posure of an animal and the onset of symptoms) of this disease may 
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range from 3 months to as long as 43 months. This makes it ex- 
tremely difficult to prevent the accidental introduction of this disease 
by usual methods of inspection and quarantine. The provisions of 
section 4 of this bill would give the necessary additional authority. 

Section 5 would confer “authority upon properly identified em- 
ployees of the Department designated by the Secretary to make 
necessary inspections to carry out ‘the provisions of the laws and regu- 
lations administered by the Department to prevent the dissemination 
of any communicable disease of livestock or poultry. Experience in 
the administration of the statutes pertaining to animal disease pre- 
vention and control has shown that such inspection authority 1s 
essential for proper enforcement. 

Section 6 of the bill contains the penalty provisions and the cir- 
cumstances under which the Secretary may bring an action to obtain 
compliance with regulations or to prevent interference with em- 
ployees of the Department ‘arrying out the provisions of the bill. 

Section 7 would give general author ity to the Secretary to co- 
operate with the States and others for the control and eradication of 
communicable diseases of livestock or poultry. 

Section 8 would clarify some of the wording of the act of March 3, 
1905, by using the words “livestock or poultry * in place of “cattle 
or other livestock” and by covering the vectors of a communicable 
disease. An example of the importance of this latter point would be 
in the case of finding an infestation of cattle by the cattle fever tick 
which would be considered dangerous whether or not it could be 
proven that the individual ticks were at that time carrying the in- 
fectious organisms of the disease. 

Section 9 would amend the provision in the Department’s appropri- 
ation act approved June 80, 1914, as amended, which provides that 
the 1905 act shall apply to any common carrier whose road or line 
forms any part of a route over which livestock or poultry are trans- 
ported in the course of interstate shipment from a quarantined area 
so as to make it consistent with the 1905 act as amended by H.R. 7317. 

Section 10 of the bill would specifically include the departmental 
employees performing the designated functions within the protection 
afforded certain Federal employees against assaults, other interfer- 
ences, and homicide under sections 111 and 1114 of title 18, United 
States Code. In view of the judicial decisions involving this matter, 
there is some doubt as to whether such Feder: all officers and employees 
are within the protection of those statutes when poner ming certain 
functions in ih a tion with such programs, for instance when per- 
forming certain functions in connection with a cooperative agree- 
ment for the control or eradication of communicable diseases entered 
into by the Department and a State pursuant to the act of May 29, 
1884, as amended. 

Section 11 would authorize the issuance of regulations deemed neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of H.R, 7517. 

It is not anticipated that enactment of H.R. 7317 would increase 
the budgetary requirements for this line of work as the proposals do 
not create additional programs of control and eradication, but. rather 
they are designed to make existing programs more e fective. Insofar 
as such greater effectiveness may ‘be att: ained, enactment of the legis- 
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lation may contribute to savings in both Federal and States expendi- 
tures for animal disease control and eradication programs. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe I have covered the provisions of House 
bill 7317 in detail. 

In discussions of this proposed legislation with representatives of 
State departments of agriculture with whom we cooperate in these 
matters, 1t has been agreed that three brief amendments would clarify 
some provisions of the bill. It is recommended that the following 
amendments be made: 

Page 2, line 12, following the word “handled” insert the words “in 
interstate or foreign commerce”. This, Mr. Chairman, would only 
clarify the intent of the language as it now stands. 

Page 3, line 12, change the “period to a colon and add the phrase: 
“Provide d, That action shall be taken under this subsection only if 
the Secretary finds that adequate measures are not being taken by 
the State or other jurisdiction.” 

We in the Department think that is an appropriate safeguard. 

Page 5, line 20, change the word “where” to “whether”—I believe 
that was probably typographical. 

The aforementioned amendments would correct a typographical 
error and would restrict the Secretary’s authority under section 2 
(a) (1) of the bill to animals moved or handled in interstate or for- 
eign commerce, and would also restrict the Secretary’s authority 
under section 2(b) to cases where adequate measures are not taken 
by State or other appropriate authority. 

We will be glad to respond to any questions the committee may 
wish to ask. 

Mr. Poacr. Thank you very much, Dr. Clarkson. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Larra. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Clarkson, would you tell us briefly how you enforce the statute 
you now have and the present regulations, with reference to this 
matter of protection against diseases of livestock; how you go about 
the job of cattle inspection, and so on; and then what you seek to 
obtain through the passage of this bill, what it would enable you to 
do, what authority you want from it that you do not now have? 

Mr. Crarkson. As it now stands, Mr. Latta, our laws and regula- 
tions pertain to interstate and foreign commerce. 

Taking as an example the outbreak of vesicular exanthema of 
swine in this country, we had regulations established to prevent the 
interstate movement of swine which may have been exposed, or those 
which were fed on raw garbage, unless they were appropriately 
handled. 

A person could take animals in such categories and move them 
across State lines without any interference from the Department 
insofar as the animals were concerned. Wedo have authority and use 
it to bring action against the person responsible for violation. 

But as to the most important element of the matter, namely, the 
presence of that animal in the place where it might spread disease, 
that is a matter that we cannot under current legislation handle. So, 
it is intended in section 2, to give the authority to handle the animal 
which is the point of danger, and which would be vastly important 
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to the immediate program, more so than the prosecution of the 
individual. 

Mr. Larra. You mean, Doctor, that you do not have the authority 
at the present time to go out on the farm and confiscate sheep, for 
instance, if they are diseased ¢ 

Mr. Cruarxson. No, sir, and even with this legislation we would 
not have that kind of authority, to go out on a man’s farm and seize 
and dispose of his livestock, because that is a matter for State action. 

All I am talking about here are those which are or have been 
involved in violation of the requirements for movement in interstate 
or foreign commerce as it is covered in section 2(a) of this bill. 

The standby authority which is in section 2(b) and which would 
involve individual premises, would be only in the case of extra- 
ordinary emergency outbreaks, say, an outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease or some dangerous disease of that kind. 

Mr. Larra. In other words, you actually have to find these infected 
animals while they are being moved across State lines? 

Mr. Crarkson. Yes, that is r ight, there would have to be movement 
in interstate or foreign commerce. We would not necessarily have to 
find them as they cross the State line, if it can be proven that they 
had been moved across the State lines in aah ition of applicable law 

or regulation; animals which were dangerous to local livestock. 

Mr. Suorr. One of the weaknesses of the present Federal law, as 
I understand it, is that you do not have the right to take into custody 
animals, infected animals, unless they move across the State line 
or are imported from a foreign country, and the only authority that 
you have rests in your ability to prosecute the indiv idual that brought 
the animals in, and you are asking for authority to act. to bring into 
custody those infected animals, are you not? 

Mr. Crarkson. That is correct. 

Mr. SHorr. And that is the thing you w: ant to do. 

Now, commenting further on Mr. Latta’s question, the responsi- 
bility and the legal authori ity rests with the State ? 

Mr. Crarxson. That is correct. 

Mr. Snort. And many States have laws and there are many dif- 
ferent laws. In all probability, the State would have a rather strict 
law about bringing infected animals into that State—but not neces- 
sarily, unfortunately, in all. 

Mr. CiarKkson. But, in the case of the violation of a Federal inter- 
state regulation, if the Department does not move on it, the State is 
under embarrassment to go in and take action where it is covered by 
Federal regulation. 

Mr. Suorr. I understand, and certainly it appears to be quite ap- 
parent to me, at least, that there is a need and would be a very desir- 
able improvement in the present Federal livestock sanitary laws and 
legislation if this could be added to the Federal authority that the 
Department already has. 

Mr. CrarKkson. Well, take the case of sheep that may have or may 
have been exposed to sheep scabies, which is of interest to all of the 
Western States, especially. 

As it now tied: if there were illegal movements we could move 
against the shipper. But the sheep ought to be held and dipped 
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before being allowed to move further. There should be authority to 
do that before they move. 

Mr. Poacr. I wondered about that, just how far you can go under 
the authority of this law, how far you think this gives you the right 
to go. 

If you find an outbreak of hoof-and-mouth disease in cattle, and 
you catch them as they move, you get the infected cattle and you im- 
pound them, and if they have foot-and-mouth disease, you have the 
authority now, do you not? 

Mr. Ciarxkson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. And even to dispose of them. How far does this law 
broaden your authority to destroy animals? 

Mr. Ciarxson. This section 2(a) does not give us—I cannot think 
of the right word—penalty powers. 

Mr. Poaae. “Punitive?” 

Mr. Ciargson. That is right, thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is not 
a punitive provision, so it would not give the Department a right to 
do more than is necessary to protect against the spread of the disease 
in question. 

Mr. Poace. Of course, hoof-and-mouth disease is a very devas- 
tating disease and one which requires very drastic action to control. 

But suppose we take one of the other cattle diseases. Suppose you 
take cattle that have tick, cattle which are ticky. 

Mr. Ciarkson. Those cattle would have to be held and dipped, and 
then held another 2 weeks and mere AER, and if found to be free 
of ticks, then they could go on. If it was foot-and-mouth disease, 
they nai be slaughtered, destroyed oetage But in the case 
of ticky cattle, they would be held and dipped, and when they are 
found free of ticks, then they could go on. 

If it were tuberculosis, then the animals ought to be tested and if 
they are found to be tuberculous, they ought not to go anywhere 
except for slaughter. It would be the responsibility of the owner 
of the livestock not to ship those animals. If he does there is a pen- 
alty. It is appropriate that we should have the authority that the 
animals could be so handled that they would not spread disease and 
endanger other sections. 

Mr. Poacr. You will agree with me, I am sure, that we want to 
be certain what the law does—this bill was drafted in the Department, 
I understand. 

Mr. Ciarkson. Yes, 

Mr. Poacr. Did you have your attorney pass on this question of 


the rights you would have under this, and the rights of others? 
Mr. Cu.arkson. Yes, sir. I have consulted on the very points that 
we are just now discussing with you. I have no written opinion, 


but in our discusssions that was the i intent and, as I understood it, the 
limitation of our authority under this paragraph. 

Mr. Poacr. I think that the committee wants to accomplish the 
same thing you do, we want the same thing that you want, and I 
don’t think that there is any disagreement about that, but we want 
to be sure that that is all the authority that is granted by this bill. 

Obviously, on the face of it, it gives you rather broad authority, 
to take my cattle, if they are found to have ticks, and handle then— 
you could take them and hold them and, from anything I see in this 
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bill, you could hold them long enough to run up enough to very 
easily exceed the value of those cattle. It is perfectly possible that 
you could destroy the actual value of the animals by the way in 
which the animals are handled, and there is no safeguard in here. 

I do not think there is. 1 do not see anything that would stop 
you from running up a perfectly fantastic cost to the owner of the 
livestock that is being held. 

Mr. Ciarkson. Section 2(a) by its wording covers animals which 
have moved or are moving contrary to any law or regulation admin- 
istered by the Secretary for the prevention or dissemination of com- 
municable disease, it gives the Secretary the authority to prevent 
the spread of disease, “in such manner as he deems necessary or 
appropriate.” 

In section 2(b) he would have the authority to take action if he 
determines that an extraordinary emergency exists because of the 
outbreak of a disease such as foot-and-mouth disease. 

Mr. Poace. I can understand his authority when an animal is being 
moved interstate, but I am asking what limitations are there to his 
power if, take for example, animals with ticks, and he seizes those 
animals and has them impounded. 

Now, assuming that is the situation, what is there to keep him from 
renting a hotel room for each cow and running up costs greater than 
the value of the animal ! 

Mr. Ciarkson. That is a somewhat different question, I believe, 
from the first one. Since there are already punitive provisions in 
the basis legislation which give the authority to promulgate regula- 
tions governing interstate commerce, then it is the view of our people 
in the Department that this then must be regarded as not being 
punitive. It would be merely preventive. The restrictions on what 
may be considered “preventive” are those which I can only describe as 
being reasonable andr the circumstances involved in each case. Each 
disease presents a different kind of a situation. 

I agree with the thought that you are expressing, Mr. Poage, that 
underlies your question. 

My own opinion is that this gives the Secretary the full authority 
to exercise preventive measures that are reasonable to prevent the 
spread of whatever disease it is. 

Mr. Poace. I do not think my question is as farfetched as it ap- 
pears on the surface. Suppose I pursue it a little further : 

Take a man raising livestock, he has to pay for that livestock. 
Perhaps he has the money. ‘Take my own case. Unfortunately, I 
am borrowing money, and I owe money on the livestock that I own 
today. You are perfectly well aware that many producers are not 
fortunate enough to own all of the stock that they have without debt. 
Some are, but most of us do have to borrow and, quite often, an op- 
erator does not have too large a margin. A great many times you 
will find that somebody else, the banks or the PCA, will actually have 
the largest equity in those animals, and if the Secretary is going to 
run up any substantial bill on those animals, then who would have 
to pay it? 

bet me illustrate that: Suppose I have $20 a head invested in an 
animal, then if you—and of course I mean the Department—if you 
have got a $20 bill against that animal, you can see the condition I 
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am going to be in if the larger part of the equity in that animal is 
in the bank or some other financial institution or lender, he would 
face that bill. 

Mr. Cxiarkson. Mr. Poage, certainly it would be our intention to 
do that which is necessary, and only that which is necessary to prevent 
the spread of the disease through the further movement of this live- 
stock or poultry. 

Mr. Podge. [ am not against the intent of the bill, you understand 
that. Iam not questioning the motives at all. 

But I do not think that we in this committee nor on the floor ought 
to pass this bill without knowing what it could do under all 
circumstances. 

Mr. Ciarxson. Well, Mr. Poage, I think that that is what the first 
few phrases of section 2(a) mean. It says, “The Secretary, whenever 
he deems it necessary * * * in such manner as he deems necessary or 
appropriate.’ That is, he may seize those animals, hold them, and 
dispose of fais in such manner as 1s necessary or appropriate to 
control that particular disease. 

Mr. Poace. Well, let us pursue that a little further. I am not say- 
ing it is wrong, but if I understand the bill, it does more than that. 
You can destroy that livestock. The Secretary can hold that animal 
or destroy it, isn’t that right? If there is a bill run up against that 
animal, that bill has to be paid and your payment comes first; isn’t 
that right? 

Mr. Cxiarkson. It would be my opinion that the cost of the holding 
of those animals until they are released would be a responsibility of 
the owner of the cattle and one which he must meet. 

Mr. Poacr. Dr. Clarkson, let us assume that I have got a cow that 
is worth $150- 

Mr. Ciarxson. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. And I owe $125 on that cow, and I am bringing her 
across the river, and you catch her and you find that she has got tic oks or 
something else—and I am not talking about hoof and mouth disease— 
but something else, and you hold her and you run up a $50 bill, and 
that is ent irely possible. 

Now, I did not have but $25 in the cows to begin with. And assume 
that I got the money for them through the Production Credit Asso- 
ciation. I had some money invested in them, but the Credit Associa- 
tion held the rest of it, and it is not my responsibility, I haven’t got 
anything—when there was a loss, that would be a loss of the Credit 
Association, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Crarxson. I would assume that is so. 

Mr. Poacr. And, again, I am not saying that is wrong, but T think 
that we ought to understand what we are doing here in this legislation. 
I think that we are passing a bill here—if we do pass it—that is going 
to create a lien ahead of any other debt. 

Mr. Crarxson. What this bill does is to allow the Secretary to hold 
the animals, and those animals being held have to be fed, they have 
to be cared for, which is your point, of course. 

Now, ~ every case the owner would have to assume the responsibility 
of day-by-day care himself, either by hire or some other means avail- 
able to him; it would only be as a last resort that the Government under 
default would take care of the feeding and handling. 
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Mr. Poacer. Let me bring this up, and I know it is an old sore spot 
between us, and you and I have disagreed about this before, the Depart- 
ment and I have, time and time again, but when you got those cattle 
from Mexico, what was your storage bill on them? Didn’t it cost 
something like $80,000 ? 

Mr. Criarkson. It wasasizablesum. I don’t remember just what it 
was, but it was in that order. That was seizure by the U.S. Customs 
under the authority they have. 

Mr. Poages. I know that, but I am saying that the cost could exceed 
the value of the animals. 

Mr. Criarxson. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. And that it does, from time to time, exceed the animals’ 
value. 

Now, I am not saying that you ought not to have the power to stop 
diseased animals from moving so that they would not endanger every- 
body’s animals. I am not contending that it is not all right to stop 
diseased animals. You should have that authority, and that part 
is all right, I think the committee understands that aspect. 

But I think what we ought to get clear on the record, instead of 
just hedging around, is that ‘these costs, that the provisions "concerning 
the cost of holding, and so on, while they may protect the Treasury, 
they do not at all protect the creditors’ interest in those animals and 
do create a lien that comes in ahead of anything else. Let us under- 
stand that and get that on the record. That is what this bill does. 

Of course, we know the purpose of the bill and that purpose is a 
laudable one. 

Mr. Crarxson. Mr. Poage, the purpose is to prevent the spread of 
disease. 

Mr. Poacr. I know what the purpose is, and I am not condemning 
the purpose. But you don’t deny what I have said. Wouldn’t you 
say just what I said, “This creates a lien which comes ahead of 
existing liens?” 

Mr, Crarkson. I am not competent to make that broad statement. 

Mr. Poaacr. Well, do you not say that you are creating an over- 
riding lien under this bill? I want it clear in the record which w: ay 
we are going. If you disagree and claim this does not»make a lien, 
then let us say so, and say, “We don’t have a lien on those cattle.” 
[ presume that the Department is the one who is going to determine 
what is reasonable. And under their determination, what is to pre- 
vent them from holding these cattle for any period, call it a reason- 
able period, and charge the costs of holding, feeding, and so on ? 

Mr. Crarxson. Well, sir, let us take the case of cattle fever tick. 
[tis well established and well understood that ticky cattle ought to be 
dipped twice at 2-week intervals. Therefore, cattle that are found to 
be ticky are held and dipped and then held 2 weeks more and dipped 
again, ‘and then if they are found to be free of ticks, they ought to 
be released. I am sure that if the Department insisted on holding 
them days or weeks after that, any court would find againsi it, be- 


cause the technical information is very well known. 


Mr. Larra. I am wondering if you are going to force this indi- 
vidual to go into the courts and become involved in court costs and 
legal fees because the Government had unnecessarily held the cattle. 
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Mr. Cuarkson. This bill, like any other bill, would expect the Sec- 
retary to act reasonably, and I was trying to outline before what 
would be considered reasonable in a specific case. 

If you pursue that case further, if there had been, for some reason 
or other, still ticks found on those cattle, there would be no recourse 
but to hold them for another period of days once again. That does 
happen sometimes, unfortunately, and there is no alternative in that 
kind of situation. We have that going on every day of the year in 
the southern part of Texas, where the: ‘y are unfortunate enough to 
become reinfesied by ticks from a neighboring country, and we must 
take those actions week in and week out before those cattle can be 
shipped away. 

It all depends on the facts surrounding the circumstances, and I 
don’t know how to express it other than that we have to be reasonable 
in accordance with what is happening. 

Mr. Snort. If the gentleman would yield —— 

Mr. Larra. Yes. 

Mr. SHorr. It seems to me that you are dealing here with a rather 
complicated but important subject. 

Under the bill, the Secretary is given such authority as the bill 
grants. Obviously, if this law is going to accomplish its purpose, 
that authority which would be exercised by the Secretary pursuant to 
this bill would not be exercised by him individually. He is going to 
have to delegate that authority to act to some subordinates throughout 
the country. 

Is that right ? 

Mr. Crarkson. That is right. 

Mr. Suorr. Further let us assume that he delegates that authority 
to somebody who, with every good intention, mistakenly has tied up 
cattle or any other type of livestock. 

Is the owner then going to have to bear the burden of the cost for 

varing for those cattle; or is that something that properly should be- 
come, to some degree at least, a public responsibility, and should that 
cost of caring for the cattle while they were detained be borne by the 
country, inasmuch as our ultimate objective here is in the public 
interest as well as for that particular individual ? 

Mr. Ciarkson. Well, sir, we are talking about interstate and for- 
eign commerce and the movements therein of livestock and poultry. 

If the movements were made in compliance with the regulations, 
and then it is later found out, after the an imal gets to its destina- 
tion, that it was in fact infected or exposed, we don’t think this 
section applies, because he moved those eattle in comphance with 
the laws and regulations. It would be the problem of the State of 
destination in that kind of a case. 

There is another kind of case. To go back to the foot-and-mouth- 
disease example that Mr. Poage mentioned, if I were to ship some 
cattle interstate that had been exposed to foot-and-mouth disease 
and vou were unfortunate enough to have your shipment of cattle 
join them at that time, and then the agents of the Department seized 
those cattle as they must perforce, you then would be subject to 
compensation. The person who had violated the law in putting 
them across the line would not. 
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Mr. Suorr. Well, excuse me, sir. Are there not instances where 
the individual shipping the cattle inadvertently, unknowingly, 
violated the law ? 

Mr. Ciarkson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Snort. And so there are instances where these animals in- 
advertently were being taken across the State line, is that possible’ 

Mr. Ciarkson. That surely could be possible. 

Mr. Suorr. Then certainly, although he would be moving infected 
or exposed animals, that individual is not trying illegally to bring 
in those infected animals, but he is moving them, there could be some 
disease in the area and he wants to move his livestock out, and sup- 
pose that he thinks they may become infected, then is he illegally 

Mr. Crarxson. Or if he carelessly neglects to find out. 

Mr. Snort. That is right, and whether it is a flagrant violation, 
whether it is completely willful or partially willful, there is no 
argument about that individual, but I am thinking of such an in- 
stance as, where it is like the foot-and-mouth-disease operation, 
people get a little bit excited, you know, and in such a situation they 
will do everything that is humanly possible to stop this tremendously 
destructive thing, and people do sometimes get caught up in the work- 
ings of these restrictive regulations through no particular fault of 
their own. 

Say you have a foot-and-mouth disease outbreak in an area. Some 
individual may take the cattle out of that part where the disease 
exists, and take the cattle to market, not realizing the cattle have 
been exposed to the disease. 

Now, those cattle may have been exposed, and whether those indi- 
viduals know it or don’t know it, it is quite possible that those cattle 
will be taken into custody, now then does that individual have to bear 
the burden of the cost and of the destruction of the livestock—I think 
that becomes very important and you can have a very narrow 
determination. 

Mr. Ciarkson. The provisions in this bill for compensation are set 
forth in section 2 (d) and (e). They provide that there would be no 
compensation for one who had moved the animals in violation of the 
law and regulations but who had not known of them being diseased. 

Now, for the diseases that we generally deal with, like ticks, those 
things which require dipping the livestock, and so on, he would not 
be very much interfered with, but in the case of foot-and-mouth 
(lisease he would be. 

Mr. Quie. Are you through ? 

Mr. Suorr. Yes. 

Mr. Quir. Let me ask you this question : 

Why can you not just provide that a livestock producer would be 
required, before he could ship these cattle or sell them, to provide a 
clean bill of health, a certificate before they can crossthe line? Would 
that take care of the health problems? 

Mr. Cuarkson. Well, Mr. Quie, I do not believe it would be suffi- 
cient to require a clean bill of health on the livestock, the animals to 
be shipped. We can require now that livestock being moved inter- 
state shall have certificates that they were inspected and shown to 
he free from this or that disease, 2s in the case of vesicular exanthema 
which was mentioned a little while ago. 
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Now, then, someone moves an animal interstate, not in compliance 
with those regulations. He may do it deliberately or inadvertently 
and there is not a thing we can do with regard to the animals them- 
selves. They are the things that we are interested in, because they 
must be apprehended and dealt with before they can spread the disease 
further. 

Mr. Quie. Well, how could he do it inadvertently if he had to have 
a clean bill of health in order to get them across the line ? 

Mr. Cuarkson. Well, I suppose I was thinking about the same thing 
Mr. Short was talking about a little while ago, to the effect that there 
are a lot of people who find it hard to keep up with regulations and 
orders. 

I had not anticipated that you meant all animals moved interstate 
had to have a clean bill of health against all diseases. That would be 
putting a restriction on interstate commerce we had never contem- 
plated. 

Mr. Quiz. Well, about specific diseases that would be particularly 
harmful to livestock in other States. 

Mr. Crarkson. Well, those diseases vary from time to time. Back 
some time ago we worried about vesicular exanthema but not now, 
because now it has been practically eliminated. But for a while it 
was a matter of concern and then there were some very restrictive 
requirements that had to be put on for the time necessary to accomplish 
the eradication of the disease, to allow the States and ourselves to 
move methodically toward destroying the disease where it occurred, 
and dealing with it so that it would not spread further. 

We had experiences during that outbreak, that animals moved in 
violation of the quarantine and could not be stopped by any Federal 
action. We could prosecute the man who moved them, but that came 
some time later as a punitive action and it did not prevent further 
spread of the disease. Under those circumstances, even though they 
have adequate law-enforcement procedures, the State departments of 
agriculture could not move against those animals because the basic 
violation had been a violation of a Federal, not State, law. 

Mr. Poace. If Imight comment here. I have been thinking of what 
we would have if the livestock industry had to secure a separate health 
certificate for each movement of each animal across a State line. 

I can see that such a requirement of a certificate for every animal 
that goes out of the State would require a tremendous enforcement 
program, but even more seriously than that it would greatly interfere 
with the normal activities of business in livestock between the States. 
If crossing every State line in the United States would require such 
a certificate for every animal, it would, for one thing, fantastically 
increase the cost of our livestock—would it not? 

Mr. Ciarkson. Well, it certainly would cost the Department a lot 
of money to do that. 

However, our procedure is to regulate on communicable diseases 
which are then of regional or national importance, and then to work 
with the States in efforts to eradicate that disease, with the purpose 
that when the eradication is achieved, then the restrictive interstate 
requirements may be removed. That is the purpose of our activities 
in this field. We take a long time getting there, sometimes, but that 
is our Main purpose. 
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Mr. Poace. Well, that is exactly what we do require on the Rio 
Grande, isn’t it? 

Mr. Crarkson. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. And if we had what has been suggested, for every 
State, exactly what we now have on the Rio Grande 

Mr. Ciarkson. That is for movements from foreign countries. 

Mr. Poacr. If you were to move livestock between all of the 48 
States like you are required to move them across the river, it would 
seem to me that you would paralyze the livestock industry in the 
United States. 

Mr. Suorr. Now, Doctor, taking the instance of the cattle which 
the chairman mentioned a little while ago as being impounded in 
Louisiana because of an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease, would 
this law improve the authority of the Department to deal with cases 
like that ¢ 

Mr. Ciarkson. Yes, sir. If this legislation had been in effect we 
vould have seized those cattle and disposed of them promptly either 
by returning them to where they came from promptly, or some other 
means; but we had no such authority. 

Mr. Suorr. Would this law provide adequate authority on the part 
of the Federal Government to take care of the situation that de ‘veloped 
in connection with the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in Canada 
a couple of years ago, when people just did not know what was going 
to happen and, if I understand correctly, some of the cattle that had 
been exposed, nobody knew whether they were actually infected or 
not, and so some of that cattle that were brought into the United 
States were slaughtered and the meat was distr ibuted to Heaven knows 
where. 

Would this bill give the Department of Agriculture the authority 
they need to check up on that meat to find out if it were infected ¢ 

Mr. Crarkson. And pay compensation for it, too, that is, in cases 
where movements were made innocently on the part of the individual. 

Mr. Suorr. That is right, the individual meat market, for instance. 

Mr. Ciarxson. That is correct. 

Mr. Poace. Any more questions? 

Mr. Breeptne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I do have a question. 

Dr. Clarkson, I am sorry that I was not here at the opening of 
this session, and my question may have been answered. 

Will this bill speed up the services of your Department to the 
States in connection with quarantine areas? Asking specifically about 
my State of Kansas, I will admit that we have been somewhat disap- 
pointed about getting enough veterinarians to carry out the inspec- 
tions so as to relieve the quarantine. 

And I want to say here we are grateful for what help the Depart- 
me - has given in that connection. 

Is there anything in this bill that would affect those services ? 

Mr. Criarkson. You mean in the counties quarantined on account 
of cattle scab or scabies ? 

Mr. Breepine. Yes. 

Mr. Crarkson. No; there is nothing in this bill that would have 
any effect on that. 

That is part of the cooperative action with the Livestock Board 
of the State of Kansas and the dipping activities are completely coop- 
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erative between our group in Agricultural Research Service and the 
State of Kansas. The Federal quarantines are lifted when the 
inspections and dipping that are necessary have been completed. 
This bill would have no effect on that. 

Mr. Breeprnc. I do know that you have been very cooperative. 
Bee: ause of the seasonal movement of cattle those activities must be 
performed quickly in order for the cattle to be moved out promptly. 

Mr, Criarkson. We moved in quite a number of extra people into 
Kansas from surrounding States for that, Mr. Breeding. 

Mr. Breepine. And this bill would not hold up these cattle for 
further inspection ¢ 

Mr. Crarkson. No, sir; this would not have anything to do with 
that kind of a situation. 

Mr. Breepine. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. Any further questions of Dr. Clarkson / 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Poser. If not, we are very much obliged to you, Dr. Clark 
son, and I wish to thank you and your people. 

I have a note here that says that Dr. Bendix of the State of 
Virginia is here. 

Dr. Bendix is State veterinarian for the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

Doctor, we are glad to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF W. L. BENDIX, STATE VETERINARIAN. COMMON- 
WEALTH OF VIRGINIA 


T) 


Dr. Benpix. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have not had the oppor 
tunity to prepare a written statement for this committee as I just 
learned of the hearing night before last. 

However, I have brought a letter addressed to the chairman which 
I would like to read to the committee, and then introduce in the 
record. 

Mr. Poage. Certainly, sit 

Dr. Benprx (reading) : 


I would like to comment on H.R. 7317, introduced by Mr. Fisher, on May 21, 
1959, and now before your committee for consideration. 

The contents of this bill and its intent have been the subject of considerable 
controversy across the Nation. To those opposed to the bill in its original form, 
of which I am one, it appears that certain sections and provisions contained 
therein are direct infringement on the rights of the several States and the 
police powers inherent within them. 

In repeated conferences with the Department of Agriculture we have been 
informed that there is no such intent on the part of the Department that this 
should be so. We accept the Department’s statements, but at the same time are 
informed by competent counsel that the wording of the bill contradicts these 
statements. 

In today’s world we cannot deny that the Secretary of Agriculture should have 
the authority to take whatever action is necessary to protect the Nation from 
the introduction of any serious animal plague, or to act promptly and forcefully 
should it be discovered that such has been introduced into the country. It is 
also undeniable that animals that are moving or have moved interstate should 
come within the scope of the Secretary’s authority where there is any real 
threat of disease involved. On the other hand, to authorize the Secretary to 
seize and destroy when and where he will without restriction would seem to 
be going entirely too far, and creating the machinery for the ultimate destruction 
by any all powerful Federal bureaucracy of the very excellent animal disease 
control organizations established and maintained by all of the States that have 
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so effectively served the Nation over many years. I am confident it is not the 
intent of the Congress to do any such thing. 

May I refer to page 2 of the bill, section 2, subsection (a). On line 10 fol- 
lowing parenthesis (1), the Secretary is given authority to destroy any animal 
that has been moved or handled contrary to any law or regulation he admin- 
isters. It is admitted that the intent here may be to animals moving in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, but the bill does not specifically so state, and the 
Secretary has many regulations dealing with animal diseases in connection with 
the cooperative program he has with the various States where no interstate or 
foreign commerce is, or has been, even remotely involved. 

I strongly suggest to you, sir, that if such is the intent then let the bill so 
stand explicitly, and offer for your serious consideration an amendment involy- 
ing the addition to subsection (a), page 2, line 12, after the word “handled” add 
the phrase: “In interstate or foreign commerce.” 


Mr. Martrnews (presiding). I believe that is the same thing that 
Dr. Clarkson had. 

Dr. Benprix. Yes, sir, this is the same thing that Dr. Clarkson 
recommended. We worked over these proposed amendments of the 
Department prior to the hearing on a similar bill introduced in the 
Senate. 

The letter continues : 


Again briefly I would like to discuss section 2, subsection (b) of the bill. The 
Secretary is given the authority to seize anything when and where he will by 
the declaration of an extraordinary emergency. It may be thought that the 
necessity for the declaration of such an emergency would be the deterrent here, 
but again in these modern days it is extremely doubtful that such would be the 
case. In actual fact we seem to be operating more or less continuously under 
the declaration of the Secretary of one degree of emergency or another. We 
have been operating in a continual state of emergency for several years in the 
attempted eradication of a condition about which we know virtually nothing 
which in some 12 years has claimed less than 150 victims. 

To give the Secretary of Agriculture the authority to act when there is a 
real need, and where local action is not sufficient to afford us the protection 
to which we are all entitled may be desirable. If this is the intent of this 
subsection, as I am convinced is the intent of the Congress, then I again suggest 
for your serious consideration an amendment: 

On page 3, line 12, change the period to a colon and add the following phrase: 
“Provided that action shall be taken under this subsection only if the Secretary 
finds that adequate measures are not being taken by the State or other 
jurisdiction.” 

Again, that is exactly the same as proposed by the Department 
through Dr. Clarkson. 

With these amendments included, I could then in good conscience withdraw 
my opposition to this legislation, and would do so. 

I appreciate the opportunity afforded me by this committee to present my 
views on this matter in the record. 

Yours very truly, 
W. L. BENDIX, 
D.V.M., State Veterinarian. 
Mr. Marruews. Thank you very much, Dr. Bendix. 
Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Latra. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Dr. Bendix, do you follow or are you cooperating with the Fed- 
eral Government in their scrapie program ? 

Dr. Benprx. We do not follow strictly the Federal Government’s 
scrapie program, to the extent that the State of Vir ginia has required 

a slaughter of the flock that the Federal Government program con- 
sie s ‘desir able. 
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We have had one case of scrapie and one probable. The flock in 
which this case of scrapie appeared was destroyed by order of the 
State of Virginia under Virginia law. 

Another flock that was considered—I believe they call it a source 
flock, from which the sire of the animal that had scrapie had been or 
had come, from which this infected animal had come about 4 years 
prior, we did not require the destruction of that flock, but we co- 
operated with the Government to this extent: 

We approached the owner and took the Federal veterinarian to 
the owner and made no objection to his persuading the owner to go 
ahead and destroy the flock, which he did. That was our only 
single experience with this condition. To my knowledge it has not 
recurred in the State. We have not had an opportunity either to 
cooperate or not to cooperate, therefore. 

I might state, should it reappear and follow the pattern that it has 
apparently followed across the country, it is extremely doubtful 
that we would go to the extremes that are contemplated or required 
under the Federal regulation. 

Mr. Larra. That is, they are in doubt in Virginia whether they 
should require the destruction of the entire flock ? 

Dr. Benprx. That is right. We probably would require the de- 
struction of the infected sheep, all progeny and sire and dam, and 
place io flocks in which it had appeared under some form of quar- 
antine. I don’t know that we would establish a strict police quaran- 
tine, but. certainly we would keep it under observation. 

Mr. Larra. I don’t know anything about this program. I am 
Just curious to know why the way you handle it differently than the 
Federal Government. 

Dr. Benptx. We do not know what scrapie is, sir. We do not know 
how it is transmitted. We are not even sure that it is a communi- 
cable disease. A great deal of research needs to be done to put us in 
the position to intelligently formulate a program that will be effective. 

It is our feeling that when you are in a condition of that kind, you 
are on a little sounder ground if you go slow and adopt what might 
be considered a holding action until you have sufficient information 
to know exactly what it is going to take you to eradicate it. 

This is why we feel this current program is going a little too far. 
It may be that information will be forthcoming eventu: uly that will 
indicate that the Government’s program is entirely correct. If so, 
we will be glad to enforce it. 

Mr. Matrruews. Any other questions? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Matruews. Thank you very much, Dr. Bendix. 

Mr. Brerepine. Doctor, I would like to have a copy of the amend- 
ment which you propose. 

Dr. Brenprx. Surely, here is a copy. 

Mr. Suorr. It is the same as in the Department’s statement. 

Mr. Matruews. Are there any other witnesses here who wish to be 
heard ? 

Would you be seated, please, sir, and give your name to the secretary. 

If you have a written statement, you may submit it for the record 
and make comments, or you may read the statement. 
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STATEMENT OF EDWIN E. MARSH, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Marsu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. My name is Edwin E. Marsh, and I am executive secre- 
tary of the National Wool Growers Association, with headquarters 

at Salt Lake City, Utah. 

I am going to present a very, very brief statement, Mr. Chairman, 
and I am also speaking today for the National Wool Marketing Corp. 

As far as the sheep ‘industr y is concerned we feel that this bill will 
be especially valuable in furthering the control of scrapie, strengthen- 
ing the authority of the Department of Agriculture in keeping out 
animals from countries where scr ‘apie is known to exist. 

We feel it will also be helpful in preventing movement across State 
lines of sheep that are infected with scrapie. The National Wool 
Growers Association is extremely anxious to see sheep scrapie elimi- 
nated completely from every State, and this bill will be helpful in 
this regard. 

In fact, we have requested increased appropriations for the elimina- 
tion of shee ‘p scrapie and it looks like we will get a little increase in 
the appropriations for the coming fiscal year to start a scrapie elimi- 
nation program. 

Also, the bill will enable our U.S. Department of Agriculture to 
cooperate with States in programs to eliminate promptly any new 
diseases that threaten our livestock. 

We feel that it is an extremely valuable and worthwhile bill, and 
one which will promote the health of our livestock. 

The National Wool Growers Association and the National Wool 
Marketing Corp. endorse this bill highly, and urge this subcommittee 
to report it favorably, and we are for its passage. 

Thank you. 

ms Poace (presiding). ‘Thank you, sir. 

I do have a question or two to ask you. 

What would be your idea as to who should pay the cost when stock 
is impounded? I suppose you were present at the discussion we have 
had with Dr. Clarkson about that subject. Who do you think ought 
to pay for that, the individual, the Goverment, people who may “be 
financing the livestock, or who? 

Mr. Marsu. Well, Mr. Poage, I think that both the States and the 
Federal Government should share in the cost. 

Mr. Poacr. There is nothing in this bill, as I read it, to accomplish 
that. 

Mr. Marsu. Well, in the case of scrapie, some States now are pay- 
ing part of the costs, and I believe the Federal Government is paying 
part of the cost, in a slaughter program. 

Mr. Poacr. What do you say about a situation where cattle are 
shipped across State lines, specifically, taking the situation where this 
livestock comes from North Dakota or Montana or W yoming—say 
it comes from Nebraska and goes to Kansas City, Mo., and apparently 
the animals were healthy and all right when they left, say, Nebraska, 
and in Kansas City, Mo. they are found to be diseased and then they 
are destroyed, who i is going to pay for it ’ 
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If the disease had appeared in Nebraska and they were destroyed 
there, perhaps we could expect Nebraska to pay for them. Now, you 
know that Wyoming is not going to pay for it; Nebraska is not going 
to pay for it; Missouri will not want to pay for it. Who is to pay? 

Mr. Marsu. I dont’ know whether I can answer that. That would 
be a problem. 

Mr. Poace. I think you know the answer, and I certainly do. The 
owner. Isn’t that plain? Under this bill the owner would take the 
loss. 

Mr. Marsu. I would think in a case like that he would, yes. 

Mr. Poace. Why, of course he would, in that sort of a case. 

Now, I am not try ing to say that the purpose and the motive of this 
bill is wrong. I am trying to say, and I will repeat what I said when 
we were dise ussing it with Dr. Clarkson, we want to make sure that 
we are passing something that will not hurt somebody. We do not 
want to pass something and say, “We don’t care what happens to 
them.” 

Mr. Marsn. That is true. 

Mr. Suort. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poage. Yes. 

Mr. Suorr. With reference to the matter of paying. You do have 
certain instances where the Federal Government can match State 
funds and pay compensation for animals destroyed ? : 

Mr. Marsu. Yes. 

Mr. Suort. That is one thing. And we also have the problem that 
will be brought about by virtue of the utilization of the authority 
in this bill to take animals into custody and accumulating some costs 
for taking care of these animals while they are in custody. 

The question is, as the chairman pointed out, who is responsible, 
who is to assume those costs ? 

As was indicated in the discussion with Dr. Clarkson just a few 
minutes ago, it becomes a rather narrow line to draw, sometimes. If 
the individual that owns the livestock flagrantly v iolated the 1: iw, that 
is one thing; but if it were inadvertent or if he were innocent, then 
it seems to me there would be another responsibility on the part of 
the Federal Government or the State or both, maybe a combination 
of the two, to assume at least a fair share of the cost of caring for 
the animals while they were in the custody of Government or in 
quarantine. 

I can see some justification for the individual paying if that were 
the result of his deliberate action; on the other hand, when the indi- 
vidual is innocent, that is another picture. 

Mr. Marsu. Well, I think that would be a reasonable assumption. 

Mr. Poace. Let us take the bill and let us go to page 2. On line 
9 we see that the Secret: nr can seize, quarantine, and dispose of 
animals “in such manner as he deems necessary or appropriate.’ 

Now, in some cases the only appropriate disposal in the case of foot- 
and-mouth disease would be to destroy the animal and put it in a 
ditch and put quicklime on it and cover it up. 

Isn't that right? 

Mr. Marsu. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. I think that is the proper disposal in that case, but 
doesn’t that clearly give the Secretary the authority to dispose of 
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the livestock in this way without having him worry about paying 
for those animals? There is no provision in this section for paying. 
Surely the Secretary of Agriculture won’t have to dig into his pocket 
to pay for everything that he destroys and there is no provision there 
whereby the Congress appropriates money out of the Treasury, or of 
anybody else paying for these animals, there is no authority for the 
Federal Government to pay that that I can see. 

Mr. Suort. Payment is provided for on line 21 of page 3, section 

d). 

{ Mr. Poagr. Section (d) reads: “Except as provided in subsection 
(e) of this section, the Secretary shall compensate the owner,” for 
any animal destroyed. 

Mr. Suorr. Right there, Mr. Chairman, is the authority for com- 
pensation for the destruction of animals carrying communicable 
diseases. Is it a broad authority that would cover any and all 
diseases or is ita specific authority for specific diseases ? 

Mr. Poacr. Let us ask Dr. Clarkson. 


STATEMENT OF M. R. CLARKSON—Resumed 


Mr. Ciarkson. I am not too certain I understood that question, sir, 
being back here when you asked it. 

Mr. Suorr. I am sorry, Dr. Clarkson. I have had the idea, and 
maybe I was wrong, that the authority for compensation for the 
destruction of animals usu: ally was confined to specific diseases such 
as the foot-and-mouth disease. I also can remember the destruction 
of horses for glanders. 

I don’t know whether the authority that the Department has is 
broad enough to cover all diseases that might come under the provi- 
sions of this law. 

Mr. Crarxson. This law, under section 3, which you have now just 
mentioned—I beg your pardon, I have the wrong page—at the bottom 
of page 3 is what I meant to say, would direct the Secretary to 
compensate in the case of destruction of animals and this would 
furnish the authority without limitation as to the disease; if the 
disease were one which called for destruction, then he shall com- 
pensate under this act except as provided for in (e), which is in the 
case of the movements having been in violation of law or regulation. 

That has always been a part of our compensation authority, that 
we never compensate if the animals have been handled in violation 
of law or regulation dealing with the particular situation. 

So there would be compensation provide | for in this bill itself 
for animals that are destroyed, if there have been no violations of 
law or regulation. 

Mr. Poaar. Well, let me ask you this: Is it a violation of the law 
to ship cattle across a State line, ticky cattle? 

Mr. Crarxson. To take ticky cattle across State lines, cattle with 
cattle fever tick? Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poager. It was a violation to take them across the old quaran- 
tine line, but you don’t have that quarantine line now. 

Mr. Crarxson. It is a violation to move cattle that are infested 
with cattle fever tick across State lines. 

Mr. Poace. I thought it 

Mr. Crarkson. Yes. 
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Mr. Poacr. Now, it is a violation to move cattle with any of these 
diseases, is it not, or animals with any of these diseases ? 

Mr. Suorr. The diseases that the Secret ary may interpret because 
this gives the Secretary authority “whenever he deems it necessary, 
so he could specify the diseases. 

Is that right ? 

Mr. Cuarkson. You are talking about an animal that is infected 
or diseased ? 

Mr. Poaae. Yes. 

Mr. Crarkson. Animals that are known to be infected or diseased 
are forbidden by law to be moved interstate—communicable disease— 
where they are known to be so infected. 

Mr. Poaeer. Is that the general provision, “communicable diseases,” 
is that the way they define disease 4 

Mr. Cuarkson. Well, for instance, there are a number of examples, 
like glanders of horses, and cattle fever tick, and others. They all 
are communicable diseases. 

Mr. Poace. Anthrax is another, is it not ? 

Mr. Cuarkson. Anthrax is another, Mr. Poage, of the communicable 
diseases that are a danger to livestock. 

Mr. Poage. Does that presume that the owner of that livestock 
knew that they were infected or had reason to know they were 
infected ¢ 

Mr. Crarkson. Yes, sir; to take action under that general provision. 

Mr. Poace. But would the Secretary reimburse them ¢ 

Mr. Cuarxson. [f he did not know? 

Mr. Poage. If he did not know. 

Mr. Cuarkson. Yes, sir; or if, as you pointed out, he had no reason 
to know. 

Mr. SuHorr. Well, that raises a question. In this bill is there 
authority, I raise this question, to dispose of those animals whether 
or not they were actually infected, to destroy those animals because 
they had been exposed? They might not actually have the disease, 
but they had been exposed to it; still the Secretary would have the 
authority to dispose of them ? 

Mr. Ciarxson. That is correct, and that would come back to the 
thing that you mentioned before, for example, following that out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease in Can: ada, where certain animals and 
products that may be found at a time like that to have been exposed, 
there would be authority to seize and dispose of them; but compensa- 
tion would have to be paid. 

Mr. Poacr. What if they were moved from a quarantine State or 
quarantine area and they had been disposed of for foot-and-mouth 
disease ? 

Mr. CLarkson. Well, of course, if he moved them in direct violation 
of the law, there would be no compensation. But the case we were 
talking about was where they moved in compliance with law because 
no one knew they had been exposed and, of course, in a case like that 
compensation would be paid. 

Mr. Poace. Any other questions ¢ 

Mr. Larra. Doctor, do you now inspect these stockyards ? 

Mr. Crarxson. The Federal Government does have stockyard in- 
spection in some 40 public yards throughout the country. They are 
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generally the larger yards. Inspection is given upon request of 
the stockyards management, 

Mr. Larra. Well, ‘under this bill, section 3, you are going to have 
the authority to inspect any of them that are shipping interstate. 

Mr. CLarKson. This would give authority to see that they are main- 
tained in aclean and sanitary condition. 

Mr. Larra. You are going to be able to promulgate regulations as 
to the stockyards, too, aren’t you, under the terms of this bill? 

Mr. Ciarkson. For sanitation, yes, sir. 

Mr. Larra. And you have the word “feed” in the bill, and if you 
are going to be feeding these animals under the provisions of this 
section you would be able to go out and inspect that, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Ciarxson. No, sir. 

Mr. Larra. Where is that excluded? 

Mr. Crarkson. Well, maybe that punctuation is not quite correct, 
but that is intended to mean convey ances, stockyards, feed, water, and 

rest stations, and other facilities used in connection with the movement 
of animals. The word “feed” has no meaning, or the word “water” 
except in relation to the rest stations, which are facilities placed for 
that purpose for animals moved in interstate commerce by rail. 

Mr. Larra. It is not punctuated that way, although you may in- 
terpret it that way. 

Mr. Ciarkson. We would be glad to work with the committee staff 
on any punctuation in that phrase that might make the meaning more 
clear. 

Mr. Poace. Well, if there are no other questions, we want to thank 
you again, Doctor, ‘for your information. 

Do you have anything further you want to add, Mr. Marsh? 

Mr. Marsa. No, thank you. 

Mr. Poaae. We are very much obliged to you. 

Mr. Marsu. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. We will now hear from David O. Appleton, the acting 
executive secretary of the American National Cattlemen’s Association. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID 0. APPLETON, ACTING EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY OF THE AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Arpteron. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my 
name is David O. Appleton. I am acting executive secretary of the 
American National Cattlemen’s Association which has a membership 
of 139 State, regional, and county associations, as well as many 
individual cattlemen. 

We are happy to have this opportunity to make this statement on 
H.R. 7317, which would provide for further protection against the 
spread of diseases of livestock in the United States. 

At the National Cattlemen’s annual convention in Oklahoma City 
in early 1958, a resolution was adopted that recommended legislation 
which would give the Secretary of Agriculture authority to (1) pro- 
tect against the possibility of importation of foreign animal diseases; 
(2) take immediate action toward eradication of di: angerous diseases, 
such as foot-and-mouth disease, in case of an extraordinary emergency ; 
and (3) cooperate with the States in the control and eradication of 
communicable diseases of livestock. 
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That resolution referred to scrapie, at that time, I believe, and un- 
doubtedly—I have not checked into it—there was a similar bill before 
Congress at that time. 

We realize that we already have a number of laws designed to con- 
trol or eradicate communicable diseases as they might appear, and 
we believe the U.S. Department of Agriculture has done an outstand- 
ing job in protecting this country from dangerous diseases 

‘However, we learn from the Department that in its work of pro- 
tecting livestock against outbreaks of disease in this country and pro- 
tecting against foreign diseases it has found that additional legislation 
is needed for this work. 

The Department has said that S. 864, a companion bill to H.R. 7317, 
would cover this need. 

I now refer to the three amendments that I believe have been 
brought up before—I don’t know what the third one is, but two amend- 
ments were mentioned by the doctor from the State of Virginia, they 
are mentioned in my statement here, and I don’t think it is necessary 
for me to read them, but I urge that you consider those two 
amendments. 

(The amendments referred to follow :) 

The Department has put its okay on two amendments to the bills which 
would in section 2(a), which confers additional authority to dispose of animals 
in illegal movements, add the words “in interstate or foreign commerce” after 
the word “handled” in line 12, page 2, of H.R. 7317, and add to section 2(b), 
which gives power to dispose of animals in outbreaks of extremely dangerous 
diseases, the words ‘Provided, That action shall be taken under this subsection 
only if the Secertary finds that adequate measures are not being taken by the 
State or other jurisdiction,” after the word “disease” in line 12 on page 3. We 
urge such amendment. 

Mr. Arpiteton. We feel that since a great deal of money has been 
spent in research on, and control and eradication of, communicable 
diseases in this country, we should take all steps that are necessary 
and practical in keeping new diseases away from our borders and 
dangerous diseases from spreading in this country. 

We understand that enactment of H.R. 7317 will not entail any 
additional expense but that it is designed simply to make existing 
programs more effective. 

We wish to express our approval of the measure. 

Mr. Poacr. Thank you, Mr. Appleton, for your statement. 

Now, as repres senting your association, the American National Cat- 
tlemen’s Association, can you assure me, can you assure this committee, 
and can you assure the Congress that if this bill is passed and its 
provisions were carried out and if it resulted—and the members of 
your association I am sure move cattle interstate—if under this bill 
your livestock or the livestock of the members of your association 
were impounded and held or destroyed, and if the costs of holding 
those cattle and taking care of them were charged up to the owners 
who were members of your association—can vou assure me that they 
will not be up here before us complaining / 

Mr. Arpieton. I cannot assure you of that. 

Mr. Poace. Do you think that the Government will pay for those 
animals under this bill? 

Mr. Appreron. Well, as I read this bill—it seems to me that in the 
cattle industry, in a serious outbreak of disease, that the Government 
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has paid at least the salvage value. And under this bill, does it not 
provide in this section on page 3 that compensation will be made if 
the cattlemen do not operate or move illegally ¢ 

Mr. Poacr. Well, will the members of your association be satisfied 
to assume all of these obligations that can be incurred in holding 
these animals ? 

I am always for strong controls and for strengthening them, but I 
know how people are. You know how they act, too. People want con- 
trols one day and then when the contr ols hit them, then you find them 
coming right back to us and asking, “Why did you do this?” 

What is going to keep them from coming in here when they get hit? 

Mr. Appieron. I realize that there is objection to all control. 
Nevertheless, when something serious happens, such as foot-and-mouth 
disease, particularly, I am sure that the objection, if any, on the part 
of the cattlemen would be rather slight, I would say—there would still 
be objections. 

Mr. Poace. Your members may not object too strenuously when it 
comes to foot-and-mouth disease. Indeed, I do not think your mem- 
bers would complain too seriously about slaughtering cattle with hoof- 
and-mouth disease because they realize the importance of controlling 
that. 

But suppose it comes to something of which they do not recognize 
the importance, and they incur all of these obligations under this bill, 
then I feel sure they would complain. 

Mr. Appieron. I am sure your are right. 

Mr. Poscr. Under this bil! the Secretary has unlimited leeway to 
decide when to take animals over. 

Mr. Appueron. It is a nice little question. Nevertheless, the feel- 
ing, I am sure, of cattlemen generally 1s that if anything should happen 
that can materially damage their industry, they want some protective 
measures against that. 

Mr. Poacr. Of course. But we have to look at the practical aspects 
and we have to remember how human beings act. 

Now, we are always going to have that sort of thing, aren’t we? 

Mr. Arpieron. I am sure we are. 

Mr. Poacr. And I was just wondering, if we pass this bill, what you 
folks would 

[ do not want the American National Cattlemen’s Association and 

I don’t want the sheepmen and all of those other good folk to come 
in here if we ps ass this legislation and tell us how hard they have been 
hit, after you have asked for that legislation, after you have the 
measure adopted. That is all Iam asking you. Brother, if we pass 
this as you ask us to, don’t ever come to our door and tell us how hard 
you have been hit and complain about it—because we know how hard 
it 1S. 

Mr. Aprpitreron. My statement, sir, actually is based upon a resolu- 
tion that was passed; but still I will say that there will be some who 
will complain. 

Mr. Poacr. We thank you very much for your statement. 

Are they any other questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Poacr. Apparently there are none. 

I appreciate your coming here, sir. 
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Is there anyone else who wants to testify ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Poace. If not, may I insert in the record without objection 
certain material ? 

I have a statement from the American Farm Bureau Federation 
supporting this bill. 

Mr. Marrurws. They are supporting it ? 

Mr. Poacr. They are supporting it. 

I have a statement from Lance Sears, the president of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association in support of the measure. 

I have a telegram from the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, from the executive secretary, in support of this measure. 

Also a telegram from the California State Department of Agricul 
ture, also in support of the measure. 

Another telegram from the National Swine Growers Council 
supporting the measure. 

Without objection, I will make these part of the record. 

Also, Congressman Betts has asked for and has permission to insert 
a statement, without objection. 

(The statements referred to follows:) 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 23, 1959. 
Hon. W. R. Poace, Chairman, Livestock and. Feed Grains Subcommittee, House 
Agriculture Conimittee, House of Representatives, Washington, DC, 

Deak Mr. Poace: The American Farm Bureau Federation takes this oppor- 
tunity to express its support of H.R. 7317 relating to strengthening of existing 
disease control authority of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

It is our opinion that this legislation is definitely needed and will greatly 
contribute to providing improved protection to the American livestock and 
poultry industry. 

We appreciate the opportunity of expressing the views of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation with regard to this needed legislation. 

We would appreciate this letter being made a part of the record, 

Sincerely, 
GENE LEACH, 
Assistant Legislative Director. 


STATEMENT OF LANCE SEARS, PRESIDENT, TEXAS SHEEP AND GOAT RAISERS 
ASSOCIATION, SAN ANGELO, TEX. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association is honored by the privilege of filing a statement with the 
committee in support of the passage of H.R. 7317 by the Honorable O. C. Fisher. 

The history of the livestock industry in the United States is full of instances 
of disaster due to the failure of proper supervision whereby infected and 
diseased animals and poultry have been permitted to move into areas not so 
infected. 

The most recent instances of the dissimination of deadly infections of sheep 
and goats are the recent outbreaks of the disease known as “scrapie.” Several 
thousand sheep have been slaughtered in the United States due to infections of 
this disease which was imported from England by way of Canada. 

If the local authorities in any State are so unconcerned about the health of 
the livestock of their State to permit certain diseases and infections to prevail, 
then in our opinion it becomes mandatory that some higher authority manifest 
itself to prevent the exposure and infection of animals in disease-free areas. 

The matter of psoroptic sheep scabies is a case in point. The 12 Western 
States, and western South Dakota, comprising the membership of the National 
Wool Growers Association and containing over 60 percent of all sheep and 95 
percent of all angora goats in the continental United States, have been free of 
this parasite for many many years, except for small quickly confined outbreaks 
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that have all been traced to the importation of animals from chronically in- 
fested States. 

We believe that each State should have the opportunity to rid itself of these 
diseases and infections, and that the Secretary of Agriculture should use every 
means to urge and insist that every control measure be taken by State officials. 
Failing to act promptly and after sufficient urging by the Secretary, then we 
support, most emphatically, the intent of H.R. 7317 giving the Department of 
Agriculture authority to enter an area and take all necessary action to prevent 
further spread of the infection. 

We look favorably upon the inclusion in section 2(b) of the diseases of 
“scrapie” and psoroptic sheep scabies. Reference is made to a joint resolution 
of the Texas Legislature and also to a similar resolution of the Infectious 
Disease Committee of the National Wool Growers Association calling for an 
embargo on importations of sheep and goats from Canada and all other countries 
known to be infected with scrapie. Further reference is made to a map taken 
from the 1958 U.S. Department of Agriculture Research Service showing areas 
infected with psoroptic sheep scabies. These continually infected areas in 
States that make little or no effort to eradicate the infection are a constant 
hazard to the economic welfare of the sheep industry of the entire United 
States. Eradication of this disease by dipping of infected animals is relatively 
simple and certain, and the cost is very reasonable. 

The Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association lends its support to repre- 
sentative Fisher and urges the passage into law of H.R. 7317 in the belief that 
by so doing, a forward step will be taken to insure a more nearly disease-free 
livestock industry for this Nation. 


CnricaGco, Itu., June 24, 1959. 
Harotp D. CooLey, 


Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 


The American Veterinary Medical Association wishes to inform your com- 
mittee of its support of H.R. 7317 and to urge a favorable report for its 
enactment. Veterinarians engaged in regulatory activities have been highly 
successful in safeguarding our livestock and poultry industry and we feel that 
the enactment of H.R. 7317 will greatly aid them in the discharge of their 
responsibilities. Our association urges favorable consideration. 

AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
H. E. KINGMAN, Jr., 
Ezecutive Secretary. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., June 24, 1959. 
Hon. W. R. PoOAGE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, Livestock and Grains, House Agricultur®? Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


The California State Department of Agriculture is in complete support of 
H.R. 7317, Fisher. Our State board of agriculture which is thoroughly repre 
sentative of agriculture industry of this State has already passed resolution 
endorsing provisions of companion bill 8S. 864. Respectfully urge passage this 
legislation so that eradication of incipient outbreaks of pests and diseases 
affecting animals can be dealt with immediately should an emergency situation 
arise. 

W. C. JACOBSEN, 
Director, California State Department of Agriculture. 


FRUNDY CENTER, Iowa, June 23, 1959. 
W. R. PoaGeE, 
Chairman, Livestock and Feed Grains Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 
Unable to appear hearing June 25, National Swine Growers Council will sup- 
port any program which will assist in prohibiting importation of diseased 
livestock. 


KEITH MYERs, 
Evecutive Secretary, National Swine Growers Council. 
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STATEMENT OF PEARSON L. LINN, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of committee, this statement is presented from 
the viewpoint not only of a breeder but also from observations made as an 
official of a major sheep breed association during the full course of the 
Department’s management of its scrapie program. 

The Department (USDA) is requesting from Congress additional discretionary 
power and authority under H.R. 7317 to supplement present animal disease 
police measures, ete. 

As amended, H.R. 7317 seems to provide some protection to the States 
against Department (USDA) use of ill-conceived, unreasonable, or untenable 
use of such additional discretionary police power. 

However, we find no protection to individuals who are, and can be, the only 
real victims of Federal-State abuse of such discretionary authority. The fact 
that some States do not cooperate with the Department clearly indicates that, 
in the case of scrapie, there is considerable belief by various State authorities 
that the Department has already gone too far. 

Industry is indeed hard pressed when the Department promulgates an 
extremely drastic slaughter program based mostly upon speculations and theori- 
zations. Little is known about scrapie. It may not be a “communicable” disease 
at all. In fact, there is some evidence that it is not. It might even be a gene, 
or a nutritional and metabolic disturbance. In any event it is a situation of 
dispute, contradictions, and confusion between the experts. 

In this struggle the sheepman (the victim) is the forgotten man. About the 
only difference to him between State-Federal collaboration and plain Federal 
force is that he doesn’t lose as much one way as with the other. The fact 
that his valuable sheep, and with them his lifetime efforts, have been destroyed 
on dubious grounds is not changed because the State collaborates with the 
Department. It doesn’t make any difference which way he is ruined. 

That there is a real and widely held belief that the Department is already, 
under more limited discretionary power, promulgating and enforcing ill-con- 
ceived, unsupportabie, and unreasonable control measures seems clearly evident 
by the (attached) industry actions from Virginia, Illinois, Idaho, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, Missouri, Ohio, Iowa, Massachusetts, and the National Suffolk Sheep 
Association. (The National Suffolk Sheep Association is the second largest 
sheep registry association in the United States and has members in 44 States.) 

Industry people are not prone to take such actions unless deepiy disturbed. 
They are disturbed because: 

1. The Department sold its scrapie program of subsidized mass slaughter of 
heaithy sheep on the grounds that “Scrapie is a chronic infectious disease of 
sheep and goats” which “It is assumed * * * is caused by a filterable virus.” 
An “assumed filterable virus’ which the Department admits “* * * survives 
hours of boiling without destruction * * ? ete. 

After more than 6 years of Department floundering, and after more than 6 
years of industry harassment resulting therefrom, a Department-selected scra- 
pie study group proceeded in November 1958, on a Department-conducted tour 
supposedly to collect evidence regarding scrapie. It came up with a clean 
bill of health for the Department; but it forgot to record the evidence, except 
in California. The Department has been kind enough to ask the California 
concern making the transcript to release us a copy. The price—$169.50., 

Such procedures, or lack of procedures, do not provide either Congress or 
Industry an opportunity to examine the evidence—evidence which we believe 
Congress should have. 

We are thus handicapped at the moment: but, though our task is thus made 
more difficult, we plan to compile that evidence—and more—and submit it at 
the proper times and places. 

Nevertheless, this Department-selected group after seeing all the evidence 
admitted that regarding scrapie there is no known diagnostic test, no known 
identified causative agent, no known mode of transmission, and no known 
nature of the susceptibility of the host. 

And, although at a majority of the meetings held industry indicated a change 
was definitely needed, the Department-selected group nevertheless decided the 
Department should continue with the subsidized mass slaughter of healthy sheep. 

The Department’s scrapie study group did, however, clearly establish that 
scrapie as a professional matter has practically no known qualities. 
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Yet, we have permitted more than 50,000 valuable sheep to be destroyed and 
some of the best sheepmen to be ruined because of less than 150 sheep over a 
12-year period. This loss compared to the estimated $785 million from internal 
and external parasites, or the loss of $1,762,000 from pregnancy disease, or 
$567,000 from stones (urinary calculi), is infinitesimal. The loss from being 
struck by lightning is probably much greater. 

2. Industry finds the Department’s (British) research efforts with artificial 
scrapie, as distinguished from natural scrapie, but little more convincing. 

These research efforts indicate that as high as 100 percent of the goats arti- 
ficially inoculated will come down with scrapie. Yet, no goat in Britain is yet 
known to have come down with natural scrapie in all of its 227 years known 
existence in Britain where its incidence is admittedly high and where there 
has been close association between goats and scrapie for the 227 years. 

Certainly these research findings, at least at this date, do not provide much 
reason for the subsidized mass slaughter of great numbers of healthy sheep with 
the hope that ultimately this research with artificial scrapie may bring forth 
reasons for the mass slaughter in the first place. And most certainly there 
doesn’t appear to be much reason to call scrapie a disease of goats. 

Industry would find the Department’s management of its research effort 
more palatable and reassuring were the Department to seek out all British 
research findings. 

We hope the Department’s research efforts with artificial scrapie bear fruit, 
but we do believe these efforts yet come far short of justifying this destruction 
of large numbers of valuable breeding stock. 

The Department has not shown much interest in natural scrapie research; on 
the contrary the Department’s management of animal disease controi in respect to 
scrapie destroys vital data before it can be collected. 

The data from the few research projects existing on natural scrapie do not 
seem to support the Department’s mass slaughterings. In fact one of the great 
difficulties in natural scrapie research is that the sheep generally die from other 
eauses. (See attached communication—Canada Department of Agriculture.) 

3. The Department’s contention or position as stated by the Department’s 
scrapie study group that “* * * it is unlikely that many cases of the disease 
were present in this country prior to 1952 or they would have been detected 
* * * seems equally open to question. 

At best the exact date when scrapie was introduced into Canada and the 
United States is mere speculation. But, for very logical reasons, in this field 
the experts are not the professional people but the shepherds and the sheepmen 
themselves. And moreover, logic is on their side. 

Logic seems to weigh heavily toward the point of view that scrapie was 
introduced into this country long before it was diagnosed in 1947, certainly long 
before 1952, and probably as early as 1850-80. 

As a matter of fact, W.A.M.M. Innes, secretary, North Country Chevoit Sheep 
Breeders Association, Calagray, Alberta, states in a February 23; 1959 com- 
munication (attached) that “The authorities made the mistake in the first 
place of assuming that there was no scrapie on this continent until 1988 in 
Canada and 1947 in the United States of America. This assumption was wrong 
as I would like to point out that old country shepherds who came to this 
country in the 1880’s have told me that there was scrapie both in Canada and 
the United States at that time. Furthermore * * * if scrapie is as bad as 
Washington says it is in Britain, is it not asking too much to ask us to believe 
that in the past 200 years we did not get any scrapie sheep in all the tens of 
thousands of sheep that were imported from the British Isles. I would not 
like to hazard a guess as to what percentage of all our sheep carry the blood- 
lines of British breeds, but I do know it would be high.” 

In any event the position that scrapie would have been detected had there 
been many cases prior to 1952, as indicated by the Department's scrapie study 
group, seems entirely incompatible with the experience of an Illinois breeder 
and a reporter for the Prairie Farmer in 1953. 

The March 7, 1953 Prairie Farmer reveals that this Illinois breeder and the 
Prairie Farmer reporter put forth a great stuggle in tying to get a case of 
scrapie detected by the Federal Bureau of Animal Industry, the Illinois Division 
of Livestock Industry, and the Veterinary College of the University of Illinois 
in 1953. 

The Prairie Farmer reported that not only “They did not indentify the 
disease” but also “sent the animal home with some ointment for treatment.” 
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The Prairie Farmer further reported “Here is a breeder who has spent a 
considerable amount of his own time trying to track down the disease while 
the people whose responsibility it is to check disease sit on the sideline and 
watch.” And this was in 1953, or after the Department had declared an 
emergency on scrapie. 

Ultimately, apparently due to Praire Farmer prodding, the flock was 
slaughtered, as was past sales from the flock. However, the progeny of those 
sales were not so contained. Hence, if present Department regulations are 
sound, then obviously it is next to impossible to eradicate scrapie in Illinois, 
despite the already huge outlays of public funds, except by almost total de- 
struction of the sheep industry in Illinois and surrounding States. And this 
same situation is practically equated throughout the United States. 

It is pertinent to the subject matter of H.R. 7317 that this Illinois breeder 
who went to all that trouble to get the proper auhorities to detect a case of 
scrapie in 1953 was again the victim of the Department’s procedures on June 29, 
1959. For the second time, and after great personal and financial harrassment 
resulting from a prolonged but yet unexplained 14-month quarantine, his flock 
was again liquidated. Even the assistance of the Counsel of the House Inter- 
governmental Relations Subcommittee has not been sufficient to extract from 
the Department the reasons for the Department’s management of animal disease 
control in this instance. 

Meanwhile, this yet unexplained delay means that the 1959 crop of lambs 
from this flock and its sales for the past 42 months will be added to the Depart- 
ment’s cost for its scrapie procedures. 

4. Testifying before the Subcommittee on Livestock and Feed Grains of the 
Committee on Agriculture on June 25, 1959, was a professional man of high 
repute and deeply respected by industry, Dr. W. L. Bendix. He told your 
subcommittee in part: 

“We do not know what scrapie is, sir. We do not know how it is transmitted. 
We are not even sure that it is a communicable disease.” Dr. Bendix’s posi- 
tion is supported by a number of authorities. In fact, we hear less and less 
about scrapie being an infectious, contagious, and communicable disease and 
see more of the word “transmissible” used with scrapie. Yet, in testimony before 
your subcommittee on the same date the Department practically equates scrapie 
with foot-and-mouth disease and vesicular exanthema of swine. 

Furthermore, this testimony developed that the Department interprets H.R. 
7317 as including authority to prohibit importation of sheep because they might 
sometime come down with scrapie, thus indicating a most broad view of the 
purpose of the bill. 

Obviously, due to present sheep trade conditions and for practical reasons 
such additional authority would most surely be applicable to importations of 
sheep from Canada. 

Thus, we suggest that the subcommittee consider : 

(a) That (that) first scrapie sheep might well have been imported from the 
United States into Canada rather than the other way around. 

(b) That the Canadian management of scrapie, although less severe, may be 
more practicable than the management in the United States. There seems to be 
no higher incidence in Canada, perhaps less; and most certainly the Canadian 
way is less costly. 

In general, industry believes there should be somewhat equal treatment be- 
tween Canadian imports and domestic sheep; but this does not mean that such 
equality should be based on the Department’s program of subsidized mass 
slaughter of healthy sheep. 

(c) That we must live with our good friends to the north and that it might be 
profitable to us to consider the Canadian viewpoint. We have attached hereto, 
therefore, copies of editorials entitled “The Scrapie Scandal’ and “Scrapie 
Again” from the June 2, 1959 (Calgary) and June 16, Rocky View News-Market 
Examiner. 

More and more people are coming to the point of view that the Department’s 
management of the scrapie program may well turn out to be the biggest blunder 
ever made in the livestock world. 

It is urged, therefore, that the subcommittee not favor H.R. 7317. 
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CANADA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING BRANCH, 
HEALTH OF ANIMALS DIVISION, 
Ottawa, June 10, 1959. 
Mr. HAZEN ARGUE, 
Member of Parliament, House of Commons, Ottawa, 


Deak Mr. ARGUE: We have your letter of June 8th forwarding questions con- 
cerning scrapie in the McQuay flock submitted to you by Mr. W. A. A. M. Innes, 
secretary-treasurer of the North Country Cheviot Association in Alberta. 

In September 1954, a ram was forwarded to our Hull laboratory from the 
McQuay fiock which had been under observation. Scrapie was identified in this 
Suffolk ram, Benacres Trojan, tattoo G90. The balance of the flock was placed 
under quarantine that month. The only animal involved was this ram. 

It is departmental policy to deal with an entire flock, and, accordingly, al- 
though the entire McQuay flock was ordered slaughtered, it was reserved for 
experimental study. The flock was split up into three units for study purposes 
at two branch laboratories and at our main laboratory here in Hull. Footrot 
has been a problem in these flocks, and it was necessary after 2% years to 
liquidate the flock at Hull. At the present time, however, there are 35 remaining 
progeny, none of which are showing symptoms of scrapie. The ram lambs, of 
course, were sacrificed. 

Yours truly, 
K. F. WELLS, 
Veterinary Director-General. 


sucyRus, Onto, July 1, 1959. 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States: 


As a result of my individual contact with the Departments of Agriculture of 
both the United States and the State of Ohio, I would believe that I might be 
able to contribute some thoughts relative to S. 864 (H.R. 7317). 

The particular matter with which I had contact involved the quarantining and 
slaughter of a flock of sheep of a breeder in Ohio in connection with a disease 
known as scrapie. 

This procedure was the result of the death of a ram which had been born 
on the farm of this breeder but which had not been on the farm of this breeder 
since July 1957; on November 12, 1958 (several months after the death of the 
ram), the USDA placed a quarantine on the farm of this breeder, and on Decem- 
ber 22, 1958, the State of Ohio placed a quarantine on the flock under some 
joint agreement between the State and Federal Governments. The breeder 
received these quarantines through the mail and no representative of either the 
State or Federal Government appeared on the farm of this breeder tmtil approxi- 
mately April 20, 1959, at which time the sheep were appraised and shortly 
thereafter placed in trucks to be shipped for slaughter. 

As a result of the long delay on the part of both departments of agriculture, 
there was an increase in the number of sheep by approximately 150 head, which 
cost the State and Federal Governments about $11,250 each, and by the same 
token this breeder was compelled to feed, care for, and hire veterinarian service 
for a period of about 6 months, for which he received no compensation. All of 
the above time elapsed in spite of telephone calls, letters, and personal contacts 
to and with both State and Federal Departments of Agriculture. 

My purpose, in outlining the above, is to point out to your committee that 
whereas the bill under consideration has provision as to particularly what the 
Federal Department of Agriculture can do “whenever the Secretary determines 
that an extraordinary emergency exists,” and provides for penalties for violating 
the act or any regulation of the same by the owner of any livestock, the same 
provides no protection for the individual who is the owner of such livestock. 
Such person is, from a practical standpoint, wholly subservient to the USDA 
under the bill under consideration, and there is nothing in the bill to provide 
any protection or assurance of prompt action on the part of the Department even 
after any quarantine. 
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It would seem only fair and right that a quarantine notice should be served 
personally by a representative of the USDA (and no quarantine issued in the 
absence of actual knowledge of the disease for which the quarantine is issued 
and its communicability); that the representative should be fully informed 
with reference to the procedure in the matter and should clearly set out just what 
the owner of any diseased animals is expected to do. In addition, any such 
matter should be promptly taken care of by the USDA to the end that the owner 
of the animals will not have to care for any such animals for any length of time, 
nor expend a sizable amount of money to see that they are properly taken care 
of. In addition, settlement with such individual should be made promptly. 

It is entirely possible that in the particular matter with which I had contact, 
the same could have beeen taken to a Federal court; however, for the ordinary 
individual, the cost of such proceedings, in addition to the natural propagation 
of the animals, make such a matter a fallacy from a practical standpoint. Had 
such proceedings been taken, it is entirely conceivable that with the time in- 
volved in most court procedures, the farmer could have had many hundreds of 
sheep (there were 476 at time of appraisal) and had he been successful in 
court, he would still have been discredited as a breeder due to the fact that 
a quarantine had been placed on his flock. 

The bill under consideration by your committee would seem to rather 
increase the discretionary powers of the Secretary of Agriculture as to what 
diseases constitute an “extraordinary emergency,’ as well as give greater 
protection to the Director. Under circumstances which could not be doubted 
(such as foot-and-mouth disease) such discretion could not only be “gone along 
with,” but commended by all concerned. May I point out that with reference to 
the particular matter under our supervision, there was no record of any sheep 
in the flock which was quarantined in November, 1958, having shown any 
symptoms of the disease for which they were quarantined (scrapie) up to the 
time of their slaughter on or about April 26, 1959, but as a matter of fact, there 
was no known incidence of this disease in this flock at any time even prior to 
the quarantine (with the possible exception of the ram which was born on 
this farm). Such circumstances give rise to the doubt that quarantine of an 
entire flock and its slaughter in toto, is a necessary procedure. Where should 
the discretion of a Department be allowed to go? 

Would it likewise only be fair, that where there is a cooperative agreement 
between the Federal and State Governments, some provision be made whereby 
both the State and Federal Governments reimburse the owner? In our particu- 
lar instance, the Federal Government has paid its proportionate share (less than 
one-third of the appraised value of the sheep) ; the State government, to date, 
has paid nothing. 

The provision as to action being taken by the Secretary only when the Secretary 
finds that adequate measures are not being taken by the various States affords 
no protection to an individual. This is again in the discretion of the Secretary 
and only means to me that if the particular State does not go along with the 
Secretary, the USDA will proceed without regard to the State. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Pau. ©. Kennepy, Attorney at Law. 


(Additional data has been submitted to the subcommittee and may 
be found in the committee files.) 

Mr. Poage. Is there any further testimony ? 

Does anyone else want to be heard ¢ 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Poace. If not, gentlemen, I thank you. 

The committee will now go into executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 11:35 a.m., the subcommittee retired into executive 
session. ) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 1959 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PEANUTS AND OILSEEDS, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in room 1310, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. John L. McMillan (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Representatives McMillan, Abbitt, Jones of Missouri, 
Smith, and Quie. 
Also present: Representative Matthews. 
Hyde H. Murray, assistant clerk, and John J. Heimburger, counsel. 
Mr. McMixian (presiding). The subcommittee will come to order. 
The purpose of this meeting is to give consideration to a bill intro- 
duced by our colleague, Mr. Matthews of Florida, and also a bill by 
Mr. Cramer, of Florida. I believe we have Mr. Cramer’s adminis- 
trative assistant here attending the hearing. 
Would you like to make a statement for Mr. Cramer? 
(H.R. 4938, H.R. 6603, and the report are as follows :) 


[H.R. 4938, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 to make permanent the definition 
of “peanuts” which is now in effect on a temporary basis 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the last paragraph of the Act entitled 
“An Act to amend the peanut marketing quota provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, and for other purposes”, approved August 
13, 1957 (7 U.S.C. 1359 note), is repealed. 


(H.R. 6603, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 to make permanent the defini- 
tion of “peanuts’’ which is now in effect on a temporary basis 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the last paragraph of the Act entitled 
“An Act to amend the peanut marketing quota provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, and for other purposes”, approved August 
13, 1957 (7 U.S.C. 1359 note), is repealed. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, May 8, 1959. 





Hon. Harrop D. Coo.Ley, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN CooLey: This is in reply to your request of March 4, 
1959, for a report on H.R. 4938, a bill to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, to make permanent the definition of “peanuts” which 
is now in effect on a temporary basis. 

This Department recommends that the bill be passed with an amendment 
suggested below. 

The bill provides for an indefinite extension for the definition of “peanuts” 
which is now contained in section 359(¢c) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 19388, as amended. This definition excludes from the provisions of acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas any peanuts which are marketed before drying 
cr removal of moisture either by natural or artificial means for consumption 
exclusively as boiled peanuts. 

The acreage planted to peanuts and utilized before drying or removal of 
moisture for consumption as boiled peanuts is found primarily in Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, and South Carolina. A survey shows that the acreage uti- 
lized for production of peanuts, for consumption exclusively as boiled peanuts, 
increased from 1,668 acres in 1957 to 2,662 acres in 1958. Legislation author- 
izing this use of peanuts was enacted August 13, 1957, therefore, the effects of 
the legislation upon acreage was not evident until 1958. In view of possible 
further increase in the production of peanuts, for consumption as boiled peanuts, 
we recommend that the definition of “peanuts” as contained in the present law 
be continued for the 1960 and 1961 crops. 

The enactment of this bill would not result in a need for additional 
appropriations. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
True D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 


Mr. Werster. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Cramer was not able to be here 
this morning, but he has a statement that he would like to have in- 
serted in the record. Although it is not in the statement, he would 
like to make a remark that he wants to go along with the 3-year 
extension. 

Mr. McMitxan. The Congressman wants the 3-year extension ? 

Mr. Wesster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMuzan. Do you care to make any further statement ? 

Mr. Werster. No, sir. 

Mr. McMuuan. That statement will be made a part of the record 
at this point. 

(The statement by Hon. W. C. Cramer is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY Hon. WILLIAM C. CRAMER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to appear before this committee today and 
speak in behalf of legislation before you that will, if passed by this Congress, 
mean the salvation of what is almost exclusively a southern problem in 
agriculture, and preservation of what we know as a traditional food delight in 
our area. 

This committee is considering the proposals of H.R. 4938, which would amend 
the peanut marketing quota provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938. I have also introduced a like bill, H.R. 6603, making the same provisions 
and providing the same relief, which I heartily recommend to this committee 
today. 

The green peanut—entirely different from the familiar roasted peanut—is 
considered a delicacy in the South and is boiled to be eaten between meals or 
is served as a vegetable with meals. The product is produced in my district 
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on small plots by individual farmers and reaped by hand. It does not com- 
pete with the regularly harvested peanuts used for oil and roasting. The 
crop is not highly profitable and generally produced by farm groups because of 
the labor involved. 

In Hillsborough County, Fla., under the present regulations restricting all 
peanut acreage, it is not possible to raise enough of the green peanuts to supply 
the local market. To offer relief of this situation and to permit growing of 
a salable and desired peanut product legislation must be enacted to eliminate 
present restrictions of the aforementioned act. 

In the past year it was my pleasure to cause the Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture to visit this agricultural area and to meet with the farmers affected 
by these problems. At the present time there are only four acreage allotments 
in Hillsborough County for a total of 15.3 acres. Upon complete study of the 
problem, the Department of Agriculture and many conferences with representa- 
tives of this Department it was recommended that legislation of this type was 
needed to offer the relief we ask today and to provide a much desired vegetable 
product to a growing area of the South. 

One other provision of the bill before you today certainly warrants my high 
recommendation to your committee. It is the provision of the bill that would 
provide for return of penalties assessed against farmers producing green pea- 
nuts. Only a small amount of money is involved and the assessments were, I 
feel, restrictive and unjust under the present act. I am sure the committee will 
concur that these fines were wholly due to the presently recognized inequity. 

Gentlemen, you have opportunity today to provide relief to small farmers 
in a concrete way—one of the traditions and certainly a gastronomic pleasure 
of the South will be maintained—and an injustice rectified through proper 
legislative means. I strongly urge passage of the measure you have before you. 


Mr. McMitian. We have officials from the Fats and Oil Division 
of the Department of Agriculture with us. 

Mr. Thigpen, would you care to make a statement on this proposed 
legislation ¢ 


STATEMENT OF JAMES E. THIGPEN, DIRECTOR, OILS AND PEANUT 
DIVISION, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, U.S. DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Tuicren. I believe, Mr. Chairman, the Department report on 
the bill is clear, and there is not much that I can add to it. 

The Department favors the adoption of the bill with an amendment 
limiting its application to 2 years; in other words, a 2-year extension. 

Mr. McMixian. You do not know whether the Department objects 
to the 3-year extension. There is some proposal on that basis to make 
it a 3-year etxension rather than 2 years. 

Mr. Heimburger, did you check with the Department on that ? 

Mr. Heimpurcer. When I called the Liaison Office of the Depart- 
ment asking for a witness to appear at this hearing on behalf of the 
Department, I told Mr. Sapp that it was your wish that the witness 
should be prepared to discuss a compromise extension of 3 years on 
this bill. I assumed that bit of intelligence was transmitted by Mr. 
Sapp to the Fats and Oil Division. Maybe it was not. 

Mr. Tuieren. That is correct. 

Mr. McMixan. I do not believe the bill calls for any specific limi- 
tation at all, aud would be permanent legislation. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. It does not. 

Mr. Tuigren. On the point, Mr. Chairman, the Department would 
prefer the 2-year extension. 

Mr. McMixxian. Mr. Matthews, would you care to make a state- 
ment, or ask a question ? 
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Mr. Matruews. I do not think I would like to ask Mr. Thigpen 
any questions. 

For the information of our colleague, Mr. Smith, I do not know 
whether you are familiar with what we are trying to do: a couple of 
years ago, we let these—there are quite a few “small farmers—by 
means of legislation to plant their peanuts for boiling purposes with- 
out coming under acreage allotments. 

Mr. Smirn. I am going to go along with this. I do not know any- 
thing about peanuts. 

Mr. Marruews. That is wonderful. I wanted to make this ob- 
servation more for information purposes. Under the Department’s 
proposal, we would have to come back here every 2 years, but I under- 
stand the problems that we have, and I would gladly comply with the 
wishes of the committee. Certainly, we w ant. to so gig it in a 
conservative manner so as not to hurt the peanut program. I do not 
want to hurt the overall peanut program. I am very much in sym- 
pathy with the conservative approach by Mr. Thigpen. 

Mr. Azprrr. I assume the reason the Department wants to have 
temporary legislation is because there was a considerable jump or 
increase in acreage in 1958. 

Mr. Treren. That is correct; in boiled peanuts. The Department 
is uncertain as to what the outcome will be of this. 

Mr. Aspirr. They want to see what effect it might have on the 





production 
Mr. Tuieren. That is correct. 
Mr. Anperrr. Of the overall peanut supply. And, of course, we 


have no estimate of what the acreage will be in 1959 

Mr. Tuicren. We have only the acreage for 1958. We would as- 
sume that the acreage would go iip some in 1959, but perhaps not too 
much. 

Mr. Appirr. In a few years, you would be in a better position to 
tell what effect, you think, this legislation would have on the regular 
peanut program! ’ 

Mr. Tuieren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apgpirr. I might say for the record, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Virginia-Carolina Peanut Association composed of what we call the 
shellers, in North Carolina and Virginia, are very much opposed to 
this legislation, but in view of the Department’s letter they are not 
going to send anybody here to testify today. I gave them to under- 
stand that in my opinion the committee would go along with the 
Department’s recommendation if they did not fight the bill. 

Mr. McMr1an. We postponed the meeting last week to give your 
constituents an opportunity to testify. 

Mr. Asprrr. The reason they do not appear is because of the Depart- 
ment’s letter suggesting to limit the bill to 2 years; my assurance 
that I would try to get it limited to 2 years; and that in my opinion, 
the patron of the bill would be willing to go along with the 2 years. 
So they have taken that view. I have a ‘letter from the secretary 
of the association, Mr. Willis E. Cohoon. I would like to insert his 
letter in the record at this point. 

In addition to that, a member who wrote Mr. Cooley, Mr. W. T. 
Pond, saying he is very much opposed to the legislation, but he is not 
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coming up today. I would like to insert his letter to Chairman Cooley. 
in the record. 

Mr. McMitian. I have a letter from the Peanut Growers Associa- 
tion of North Carolina favoring the bill. 

Mr. Assirr. I have a telegram from William V. Rawling—you 
will remember him—in which he says: 


The Association of Virginia Peanut and Hog Growers supports H.R. 4938 if 
amended to make applicable only for 1960 and 1961 crops. 


I would like to have unanimous consent to include that. 
Mr. McMitian. Without objection, they will be included here. 
(The letters and telegrams are as follows :) 


Capron, VA. June 22, 1959. 
Hon. W. M. Assit, 


Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 


The Association of Virginia Peanut and Hog Growers supports H.R. 4938 if 
amended to make applicable only for 1960 and 1961 crops. Request you have 
record include our position. 


ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA PEANUT AND HoG GROWERs, 
By WiLu1AM V. Rawiine, Lrecutive Secretary. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA PEANUT ASSOCIATION, 
Suffolk, Va., June 19, 1959. 
Hon. W. M. Assirtt, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.U. 


DEAR Watt: Thank you very much for your kind letter of June 17 informing 
me of the meeting set for Tuesday, the 23d in connection with Congressman 
Matthews bill for boiling peanuts. 

I have talked with several members of the association and it is the consensus 
of opinion that this matter ought to be watched but that inasmuch as no one 
other than the Virginia-Carolina Peanut Association seems to be opposing it 
and it will probably be limited to the 2 years, 1960 and 1961, that from a practical 
viewpoint nothing can be accomplished and we will have no representative at 
the meeting to express opposition to the bill. 

I greatly appreciate you keeping me informed of your correspondence with 
various members of the association on matters affecting the indtstry as it is 
extremely helpful to me in my capacity as secretary of the association. 

I do hope we can get together sometime this summer and have a chat. 

In haste, with kind personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
Wituis EL. CoHoon. 


PonpD Bros., PEANUT Co., INC. 
Suffolk, Va., June 19, 1959. 
Hon. Harowtp D. Coo.ry, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN CooLtey: We note that H.R. 4938, a bill to amend the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is scheduled for a hearing 
Tuesday morning, June 23. We are opposed to the passage of this bill, as we 
see no need to exclude from the provisions of acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas any peanuts for any purpose, especially those to be used for resale to the 
public. 

You are fully aware that there is a surplus of all types of peanuts and this 
additional acreage being planted, not under acreage allotments, will definitely 
cause a certain tonnage of peanuts to be purchased by CCC ata loss. If no 
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extra acreage was allowed for production of peanuts for consumption exclusively 
as boiled peanuts, then whatever amount is used for this purpose would naturally 
come from the allowed acreage and reduce Government purchasing accordingly. 
Assuming that 3,000 acres are planted and harvested for this purpose at a yield 
of 1,200 pounds an acre, this would amount to approximately 36,000 bags or 
1,800 tons aud, of course, you realize the loss suffered by CCC a bag or ton 
is considerable. 

If normal demand was consuming the present alloted acreage, then there 
would be some need for this bill, but until that time it seems to us that any 
loophole for extra acreage is unnecessary and costly. 

Thanking you for your kind consideration to the above opposition, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
W. T. Ponp. 


Mr. Assirr. They are not against it if we can limit it to this. 

Mr. McMiuttan. I have, in addition, a telegram that I will insert in 
the record. It is addressed to the chairman, Mr. Cooley favoring the 
bill. And without objection, I will insert them in the record at this 
point. 

(The letter and telegram are as follows :) 

Rocky Mownt, N.C., June 20, 1959. 
Congressman HARoLp D. CooLey, 
Chairman, House Agricultural Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Our position H.R. 4938 same as expressed in recent letter except we endorse 
the Agriculture Department’s recommendation of 2 years duration. Request our 
position on bill be included in the record at the hearing on Tuesday June 23, 


NORTH CAROLINA PEANUT GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
JOE 8S. Sua, Hrecutive Secretary. 





NortH CAROLINA PEANUT GROWERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Rocky Mount, N.C., June 4, 1959. 
Hon. Harorp D. Coo.ey, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CooLtey: I understand that there has been introduced a 
bill, now before your committee, to extend for 3 years the authorization for 
boiling peanuts, as authorized by H.R. 6570 of the 85th Congress, 1st session. 

Our legislative committee has reviewed this situation and request that you 
approve and endeavor to get this authorization extended for another 3-year 
period. During the past years, during which the bill has been in effect, there 
has been no harmful effect upon our commercial producers of peanuts and it 
has been beneficial to some of our smaller garden-type peanut producers. 

If there is additional information that I can supply you relative to this, please 
let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joe 8S. Suae, 
Precutive Secretary. 


Mr. Azsittr. Mr. Thigpen, do you have any suggested language that 
would accomplish what the Department has in mind? It might be 
helpful. 

Mr. Tuicren. I believe the Department did not suggest such lan- 
guage. We would be glad to work with you if there is any need for it. 

Mr. McMnmran. It can be done by adding two or three words. 

Mr. Assitr. May we go off the record ? 

Mr. McMiutan. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McMitz1an. Mr. Smith, do you care to ask any questions? 

Mr. Situ. No. 

Mr. McMrtan. Mr. Jones, 
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Mr. Jones of Missouri. No. 

Mr. Hemurcer. May I ask a question of Mr. Thigpen? 

Mr. McMinxan. Yes. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. Do you have any data showing production and 
acreage of this type of peanuts by States? 

Mr. THIGPEn. io we do have the production by States. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. Could that be put in the record ¢ 

Mr. McMitian. Without objection, that will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The data are as follows :) 


Number of farms by States, the acreage and estimated production thereon from 
which peanuts were harvested as green peanuts for boiling purposes in 1957 
and 1958 




















1957 crop 1958 crop 
State 
Number Acres Produc- Number Acres Produc- 
of farms tion of farms tion 

islets icmpmmiacinesaiiaaaambe siti istenaianstapalateancalaiiigteaitelaaalla 
I on sw cide P 55 115. 2 73, 037 114 270. 8 288, 402 
Arizona 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 
NS id ccweadumeele cane 0 | 0 0 0 
0 ea ae 6 36. 7 39, 196 4 24.9 26, 768 
Florida. i maketh 291 | 823. 9 720, 089 289 1,191.0 1, 356, 549 
COSTEER. oocccucs oaebas auld 125 234. 1 207, 647 229 507. 5 589, 715 
Louisiana silica ainicareuta naa 1 | 7.7 4, 089 1 10.0 4, 690 
SR. Jn vcudwnaneanene 237 115.0 74, 750 225 112.0 73, 808 
ci cniapuisgwonboie aies 0 0 0 0 0 0 
OO ee 0 0 0 0 0 0 
North Carolina. .......--.---.| 40 73.4 129, 845 48 80.9 147, 804 
Oklahoma ; ‘ 0 0 0 0 0 0 
South Carolina. ocaeeuaws 53u 305. 3 325, 845 951 565. 7 626, 796 
TE: .-secascshectadtcdna 0 0 0 0 0 0 
| PRR < 0 0 0 0 0 0 
WEN « duonncuncaeradabens 0 0 0 0 0 0 

IE Nicnrtininiece ine eeibtinn 1, 285 1, 667.8 1, 574, 501 1, 861 2, 662. 0 3, 114, 532 








Mr. Hermevurcer. Do you have any data on the economic impor- 
tance of this crop which might be helpful to the committee in working 
on its report? 

Mr. Tuicren. I believe nothing particular in that field. 

Mr. Hermeurcer. If you do not have anything prepared you and 
I will discuss it over the telephone. Thank you. 

Mr. McMuan. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Matruews. Would it be in order for me to move that we 
report out H.R. 4938 with the amendment as suggested by the 
Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. McMitian. We can do that in executive session. 

Do you want to move the passage of the bill now? 

Mr. Marruews. Well, If I may have that privilege, I would like 
to make that motion. 

Mr. McMitzan. You may. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri. I will second the motion. 

Mr. McMixan. You have heard the motion by Mr. Matthews, 
seconded by Mr. Jones. All in favor of reporting this bill, make it 
known by saying “aye.” All opposed “no.” 

The bill is reported to the full committee. 

Thank you, Mr. Thigpen. 

Mr. Marruews. Than you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McMutan. The hearing is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 10:15 o’clock, the subcommittee was adjourned.) 
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LAMB GRADING 


MONDAY, JULY 13, 1959 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Livestock AND Frep Gratns SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, in room 1310, House 
Office Building, at 11:15 a.m., Hon. W. R. Poage (subcommittee 
chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Poage. The committee will please come to order. 

The committee meets this morning to discuss with the Department 
the proposed suspension of lamb grading. 

I want to make it clear this is not in the form of a hearing on 
legislation. There is no legislation before us; there is no bill before 
us. The Department is now attempting to change the present regula- 
tions. We simply are interested in knowing why the Department is 
attempting to change the present regulations. We are not here be- 
cause we have a judgment on the matter, or even to make a judgment, 
but to keep ourselves reasonably informed. 

Mr. Miller, we would appreciate any statement you may care to 
make on why the Department has seen fit to suggest a change in this 
procedure. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE L. MILLER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE; ACCOMPANIED BY ROY W. LENNARTSON, 
DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERV- 
ICE; CHARLES W. BUCY, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL; 
NATHAN KOENIG, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE; AND JOHN C. PIERCE, 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR, LIVESTOCK DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL MAR- 
KETING SERVICE 


Mr. Miuuer. Mr. Chairman, I have a short statement I could read 
that would set out the sequence of events that would put the matter 
on the table so that we could discuss it. 

Mr. Poage. Certainly. 

Mr. Mittzr. It is only two pages long. 

Mr. Poagr. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Miuuer. Thank you. 

At its annual meeting on January 29, 1959, the National Wool 
Growers Association, passed a resolution requesting that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture immediately discontinue the Federal grading of 
carcass lamb. In this resolution that association stated that Federal 
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lamb grading was proving detrimental to the efficient merchandisin 

of lamb and resulting in the production of overfat, wasty lambs which 
the consumers did not prefer. A similar resolution had been passed 
by the National Lamb Feeders Association on January 10, 1959. 

The Department of Agriculture replied to the National Wool 
Growers Association in a letter dated February 13, 1959, stating that 
we were of the opinion that the discontinuance of lamb grading 
would be a backward step in merchandising lamb and mutton but 
that the Department would be glad to review any factual material 
that the National Wool Growers Association wished to present sub- 
stantiating its allegations concerning the effect of lamb grading on 
that industry. It was further pointed out that, since the voluntary 
grading program on lamb affected many segments of our economy, the 
impact of discontinuing lamb grading would necessarily receive 
careful study. 

At the request of the National Wool Growers Association, the 
Department arranged a meeting, which was held in Washington on 
April 17, to discuss the request to discontinue lamb grading. The 17 
groups invited to attend this meeting represented the major segments 
of the industry—producers, feeders, packers, retailers, and whole- 
salers. At this meeting strong statements both for and against the 
continuance of Federal lamb grading were presented. While some 
groups representing producers favored the continuance of lamb grad- 
ing, most of the producer organizations strongly favored its 
discontinuance as did one of the major organizations of meatpackers, 

Based upon the statements presented at the April 17 meeting, it 
appeared that the entire industry should have an opportunity to 
comment on this situation prior to the Department taking any action 
to discontinue lamb grading. Consequently, notice was published in 
the Federal Register on May 28 announcing that the Department of 
Agriculture was considering the suspension of lamb grading on 
August 1, 1959, and inviting all interested parties to submit comments 
by June 22,1959. At the request of certain segments of the industry, 
the time for submitting comments was extended until July 6, 1959. 
In order to be certain that all interests had an opportunity to present 
views, the time for submitting comments has again been extended 
until July 20, 1959. 

After all comments are received the record will be analyzed, care- 
fully reviewed, and an announcement as to the Department’s decision 
on this matter will be made as promptly as possible. 

Mr. Poace. Do we understand there is an announcement on the 
part of the Department at the present time that it is considering the 
suspension of lamb grading on August 1, 1959 ? 

Mr. Bucy. There is presently a notice to the public affording them 
an opportunity to submit their views on the proposal that lamb 
easing be discontinued as of August 1. 

Mr. Poacr. Are you familiar with the letter of the Department to 
the National Wool Growers Association stating that the discontinu- 
ance of lamb grading would be a backward step ? 

Mr. Mituer. Yes. I signed the letter. 

After receiving copies of the resolutions of the National Wool 
Growers Association and the National Lamb Feeders Association we 
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evaluated the situation and it was our opinion as of that time that 
it would be a backward step to discontinue the grading of lamb. 

Mr. Poace. Have you had occasion to change your mind about. it 
since that time ¢ 

Mr. Miter. Since that time many things have happened. Lamb 
started selling in Washington at 55 cents a pound for lamb quar- 
ters, which was a pretty low price for lamb. Having been a producer 
of it for a good many years and still producing it, I realized you 
could not produce lamb very long and retail it at 55 cents. 

That situation prevailed for 4 or 5 weeks. The market was flooded 
with 55-cent lamb quarters. 

The two associations had given us as the excuse for discontinuing 
lamb grading that an overly fat lamb carcass was necessary to meet 
the “Choice” grade, and it caused the producer to put so much fat on 
it that the housewife found it objectionable. 

So as a result of their petitions to us and representations, we agreed 
to call a meeting with representative organizations from all segments 
of the industry to see if they wanted to suspend the grading of lamb or 
change the standards. 

At this meeting, it was the opinion of most of the producers that 
they did not want to review the regulations we had, but they would 
rather we suspend them for the time being; they did not say forever, 
but for a period. 

At our meeting we had 35 or 40 representatives representing the 
National Lamb Feeders Association, the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation, and others. I have here a list I will submit for the record. 

Mr. Poace. It will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The list referred to follows:) 


List OF ORGANIZATIONS AND OTHER INTERESTED GROUPS INVITED TO ATTEND APRIL 
17, 1959, MeetTInc To Discuss DISCONTINUANCE OF FEDERAL LAMB GRADING 


National Wool Growers Association. 

American Sheep Producers Council, Inc. 

American Meat Institute. 

National Lamb Feeders Association. 

National Association of Retail Grocers. 
*Metropolitan Wholesale Meat Dealers Association (New York). 
*National Independent Meat Packers Association. 

National Association of State Departments of Agriculture. 
Western States Meat Packers Association. 

Bluegrass State Sheep Association. 
*Ohio Sheep Improvement Association. 

Virginia Sheep Breeders Association. 

National Association of Retail Food Chains. 

National Associated Marine Suppliers, Inc. 

National Association of Hotel and Restaurant Meat Purveyors. 
*Department of Animal Husbandry, Texas A. & M. College. 
Animal Husbandry Department, Michigan State University. 


*Those who did not attend the meeting. 


Mr. Mruter. We had representatives of the independent meat pack- 
ers, the American Meat Institute, the national chainstores—— 

Mr. Poacge. Did they all favor suspension of lamb grading? 

Mr. Mitxer. The majority of the producer groups did. The two 
groups that objected to the suspension more than any of the others 
were the Western Meat Packers Association and the National Retail 
Grocers, and, as I remember, only two State lamb producer associ- 
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ations. Virginia was one, and I think the other was Michigan or 
Ohio. But the rest of the producer organizations favored the 
suspension. 

Mr. Poacer. Will you explain to us how it was determined it was 
necessary or desirable to suspend all grading because of the agree- 
ment the grades were not very realistic or not very sound? [I think 
almost everybody agrees we have been putting too much emphasis 
on fat. Certainly I resent it when I eat lamb—and I like it when I 
can afford it, but even with the 55-cent price that was on it for a 
short time last winter, in spite of that the price now is back to where 
it is a good deal more expensive than it is to eat beef—and when my 
wife buys lamb and serves it to me I get a piece about the size of this 
[indicating] which I can eat. The rest of it is all fat, and most of 
us do not care much for mutton tallow on our plate. 

I agree with you that meat that comes in graded as “Choice” lamb 
is so fat most people do not like it, and I think the public would be 
much better satisfied if you established a grade that would place more 
of a premium on lean meat rather than fat. 

I think your grades are impracticable, but is that any reason to 
throw the baby out with the bath water? 

Mr. Mutter. This is a decision we have not made. We think we 
should review the situation from that aspect. 

Mr. Poacr. I thought you had changed your opinion from the 
time you said it would bea backward step to abandon it. 

Mr. Miter. We thought it should be reviewed. 

Mr. Poace. You say the people at that meeting felt you should 
abandon lamb grading. Why do you think we should abandon it 
simply because the grading is presently bad ? 

Mr. Miiier. Let me tell you their arguments. They felt that the 
establishment of the grades as we have had them thus far was a 
guide which many of the merchandisers of lamb were using as an 
advertising standard by which the housewife would buy on the basis 
of, namely, the word “Choice” which would indicate to her this was 
something that was better than the ordinary run. 

They felt that the advertising by individual concerns—packers, for 
instance—advertising the virtues of their trade name and standards 
they established, would enable a housewife to buy a trade brand and 
at the same time would not have to buy the amount of fat required to 
meet our standards for Choice grade. 

Our rejoinder was, “Let us review the standards, and if they are too 
high we will change them to require less fat.” 

It was felt that the standards could better be reviewed after we had 
abandoned them for a length of time rather than attempt to review 
them at the present time. 

Mr. Poaar. I still do not follow the reasoning. They say it will be 
better if Swift sets up their own standards and Armour sets up their 
own standards and Hormel sets up their own standards; if each 
packer sets up his individual standards they feei they will get a more 
realistic grade? 

Mr. Miutrr. There will be more advertising and more aggressive 
selling for the market. 

Mr. Poace. I do not understand that. You say your standards 
have too much fat and I agree with that. You could change those 
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standards where you would have more edible meat before you call it 
Choice, and I think you should change them, but that does not mean 
thta you must abandon all grading; that relates to the practicability 
of your grades. Swift could require nothing but lean meat to be sold 
as “Choice.” Armour could make another requirement. 

Mr. Mitter. They could, but they would not use the word “Choice” ; 
they would use the words “Swifts Premium” or “Black Hawk” or 
something else. 

Mr. Poace. If you suspend this grading, why can they not call it 
anything they want to? They can call it “Prime” or “Super” or any- 
thing they want to. They will call it some fancy name. They 
will find advertising firms who can think up a fancier name than the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Mitier. They would have some descriptive name. 

Mr. Poace. It would be something that would be calculated to 
convey to the housewife the idea that she would be getting something 
of superior quality. 

Mr. Miter. That is correct. That is the advertising in it. 

Mr. Poace. The housewife would have no way of checking on that. 
She will simply find the name or the writing that this is superfancy. 

There is no telling what it will be when we cease to have grading 
except to the extent that the packer has a interest in maintaining the 
quality of his own product. That would be the only protection. 

Mr. Mixer. That would be the first protection. 

The retailer, Mr. Chairman, I would presume would have to estab- 
tablish standards by which he would buy and merchandise lamb to 
his consumers in order to maintain his standards. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. 

Mr. Miutzer. The housewife would have an opportunity to buy meat 
not prejudiced by a set of standards that were unrealistic. These 
are not arguments pro and con. These are presentations that we were 
given. 

Mr. Poace. I do not have with me the letters, but I have letters 
from the Texas Meat Packer Association that I would like to insert 
in the record at this point. 

(The letters are as follows:) 

PETERSON-OWENS, INC., 
New York, N.Y., July 10, 1959. 
Hon. W. R. Poace, 


Subcommittee on Livestock and Feed Grains, House Agricultural Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. Poace: I am chairman of the Washington Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Hotel and Restaurant Meat Purveyors. I am also chair- 
man of the Maritime Specification Committee, which is composed of representa- 
tives of the National Association of Marine Suppliers, the Purchasing Agents 
Group of the Steamship Operators, and Commissary Superintendents, together 
responsible for the use of a very large portion of the lamb production. 

These users and suppliers have consistently over the years of Federal grading 
been the outstanding supporters and buyers of U.S. Government-graded lamb 
and of all U.S. Government-graded meat products. Federal grading of lamb 
in our level of the meat industry has been truly the yardstick by which the 
groups for whom I speak have been able to conduct their buying and selling 
operations in this product on a stabilized basis; it has been their protection 
and a leveling factor in competition. 

Some of our suppliers buy cars of ungraded lambs and they have been graded 
on arrival; were these not to grade out to expectations, those suppliers would 
buy them down, reducing the return to the producer. This year we have had the 
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finest winter lambs in many years—certainly the result of feeding to make a 
grade. 

We feel that were grading withdrawn from this product, there would be a 
return to the dark ages of our industry; to the thin underfed lamb; to con- 
fusion, deceit, and demoralization in the trade—to the detriment of the producer 
as well as all others. We are unalterably opposed to throwing out the grading 
program that has existed with respect to lamb for so many years, and which 
has become a part of the daily way of life for the majority of the persons dealing 
in that commodity. 

Respectfully yours, 


MISCELLANEOUS HEARINGS 





PETER H. PETERSEN. 


Meat & PoUuLrRY PURVEYORS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


New York, N.Y., July 10, 1959. 
Hon. W. R. PoaaGe, 
Subcommittee on Livestock and Feed Grains, 
House Agricultural Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PoaGe: I am pleased to learn that your committee is examining into 
the proposal to suspend Federal meat grading service for the determination of 
the grades of lamb, yearling mutton, and mutton carcasses and that you are 
about to hold open hearings on the subject. I regret exceedingly that I am 
unable to attend the first of your hearings scheduled for July 13, however I 
request that you be good enough to keep me advised of future hearings, at 
which I will arrange to have before you qualified persons who will testify on 
the subject. 

Our association is affiliated with the National Association of Hotel and 
Restaurant Meat Purveyors, composed of hotel supply houses in the meat 
industry located and doing business throughout this country. This level of the 
industry is engaged in the purchase of carcasses and their farbication into 
primal and fabricated cuts for sale to purveyors of meals, i.e. hotels, restaurants, 
institutions, steamships, and other eating-out establishments. Lamb bears a 
very substantial relation quantitywise to the meat products handled by our 
members; it is a major item in the diet and the menu of institutions, steam- 
ships, and industrial users, all of whom rely upon the Federal grade mark in 
making their purchase. 

Our national and local associations are vigorously opposed to the elimination 
of Federal grade determination on lamb as we are with respect to all meats to 
which U.S. standards are now applied. We are in favor of any and all efforts 
to improve and to make more objective and accurate Federal grading of lamb 
in order to meet the objections raised by the lamb growers wherever reasonable 
and possible. We do not believe that total suspension of grading on that com- 
modity will accomplish the desired results. 

For many years the use of Federal grades in the purchase and sale of lamb 
has been common and accepted in greater and greater degree as a measure and 
medium of trade; and relied upon as an authentic and responsible yardstick 
by the trade. 

Federal grading of those products is the only grauantee that the consumer has 
to judge quality and value in his purchase. Neither the meat buyer for the 
eating establishment nor the retail meat market, nor the consumer is qualified 
to determine the quanlity or value of lamb in the absence of a Federal grade 
mark; to withdraw the opportunity of obtaining grading service on a volun- 
tary basis would be to deny him a valuable right and deprive him of a necessity 
of his trade. 

The suspension of Federal grading on lamb would be a backward step, would 
undermine the faith of the public in all Federal grading, and would replace 
objective standards by private ballyhooed brands promoted by numberless 
slaughters and dealers of lamb, with no uniformity or consistency of quality 
or value. 

The Department’s “Statement of General Policy With Respect to Lamb Buy- 
ing Practices” (F.R. May 26, 1959), wherein it deprecates certain methods of 
buying as unfair practices under the provisions of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act, discloses a situation which can and should be dealt with under that act 
or otherwise according to law. The existence of such practices and their use by 
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unscrupulous buyers does not warrant the abolition of all meat grading serv- 
ice to those products. Irreparable damage to all but those few who are dedi- 
cated to the elimination of Federal grading on lamb would follow; and the 
very persons who are criticized by the Department in that statement would 
benefit in the event of suspension. 

I sincerely request that you receive and consider these arguments in your 
anaylsis of the proposal before the Department of Agriculture in the same man- 
ner as if I were present before you. 

Sincerely yours, 
BENJAMIN Youne, Secretary. 

Mr. Poage. These are letters that say they would be placed at a 
great disadvantage under this sort of ‘thing because they are very 
small. They do not have any brand name known all over the country. 
If they put the picture of a Waco Indian on lamb covers and tried 
to sell it on the east coast nobody would have the slightest idea what 
it represented. ‘They say that they cannot sell under a brand name, 
If they are required to sell under separate brand names nobody will 
buy their product. They s: ay that there are only five or six packers in 
the United States that are in a position to do that, sell under their 
own brand names. They feel that the proposed change would elimi- 

nate them from the lamb business. What do you think about that 
argument ¢ 

Ir. Miuter. That is one that we are going to have to evaluate. 
That is the other side of the coin. That is the proposal made by the 
opponents. 

Mr. Poacr. If you put “choice” on that lamb slaughtered in Waco 
it could move in the market competitively with the lamb slaughtered 
in Chicago or Omaha. 

Mr. Mier. That is the theory under which we have been grading 
meat. 

Mr. Poagr. As I understand it, the statute directs and authorizes 
the Secretary to maintain a grading service for meat—— 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. For those who want it can pay for it? 

Mr. Miturr. Voluntarily. 

Mr. Poage. , The Government does not pay for this grading service. 
You pay for it, but it is reimbursable. 

Mr. Murer. That is correct. It is on a voluntary fee basis. 

Mr. Poacr. The packer does not have to accept it if he does not 
want to? 

Mr. Mitier. One-third of the lamb that is sold in the United States 
is grade and two-thirds is not. under present conditions. 

Mr. Poacr. I want it clear in the record right now because a lot 
of people seem to misunderstand this over the country that this grad- 

ing service does not have a thing in the world to do with the sanita- 
tion inspection of the packing company. The sanitary inspection is 
mandatory, it is not ? 

Mr. Minter. That is correct. 

Mr. Poacr. And the grading service is purely voluntary and always 
has been. If the packer wants to pay for the grading service he can 
do so? 

Mr. Mitier. That is correct. 

Mr. Poace. But no matter what you do about the suspending of 
the grading service that will have no bearing whatsoever upon the 
sanitary inspection of any plants in the United States? 
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Mr. Murr. That is correct. 

Mr. Poace. The committee knows that that is true, but the public 
apparently does not know it. I think that should be made absolutely 
clear to the public, that nobody has proposed weakening or abandon- 
ing our health inspection and our requirements for the maintenance 
of health. 

Mr. Mutter. Actually there is no discretion in that. 

We might further point to the fact that two separate agencies are 
involved in the Department of Agriculture, the Agricultural Research 
Service operating under one law makes the sanitation inspection and 
the meat grading service under the Agricultural Marketing Service 
is operated under a wholly different statutory authority. 

One-third of the lamb sold in the United States today is sold on a 
graded basis and two-thirds is not, and as you have stated, this is a 
voluntary program paid for by the packers. 

Mr. Poace. I think that it is important that we get that into the 
record. I think it is important that the public understands that in 
connection with this discussion—that we are not discussing anything 
that could be interpreted in the slightest way as weakening our statu- 
tory health requirements, but we are talking only about the grade that 
we will put on this lamb under which it will sell in the market. You 
have pointed out that only one-third of the total of lamb sells with 
the grade and that two-thirds sell without the grade. 

All lamb on the local market moves without grade; is that not true? 

Mr. Miuier. Most of it. 

Mr. Poace. But I did want to go into the basis on which you feel 
that you have the right to suspend this grading system. I understood 
that the law made it mandatory on the Department to provide a 
grading service for meat. Now, am I correct in understanding you 

eel that all the law requires you to do is to have a grading service 

and that you propose to keep that as far as beef is concerned at the 
moment, and as long as you keep that that is all that is required by 
the law? You feel that it does not require you to make it available to 
every species? 

Mr. Mittrr. I would rather that Mr. Bucy, our representative of 
the office of the General Counsel, discuss that. 

Mr. Bucy. I think you have stated pretty well our position in part. 

You will recall this garding service is done under the Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1946, and that act originated through two bills. 
Congressman Flanagan introduced a bill, H.R. 6548, dealing with 
the Bankhead-Jones Act, and that became title 1 of the 1946 act. 
Congressman Hope introduced a bill, H.R. 6692. The purpose of that 
bill was to set up a separate Agricultural Marketing Administration 
in the Department, and the main purpose was to correct this situa- 
tion—the feeling that emphasis had been on production and research 
and that there had not been an adequate research in the marketing 
field. Later it was determined by the committee that there should 
not be a provision affirmatively for the Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
ministration and the two original acts were consolidated and the 
Hope bill was amended to eliminate the provision for an Agricultural 
Marketing Administration. 

Section 203 of the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946 in its origi- 
nal form provided that the Agricultural Marketing Administration 
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was directed and authorized to perform all the various functions that 
are listed in that section. It was also provided the Administrator 
should issue orders, or regulations necessary to carry out these func- 
tions subject to the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The Hope bill was amended so as to bring it into the act as title 2 
of the 1946 act, and the introductory phrase of section 203 was then 
amended to eliminate this direction for this administration to per- 
form the function and was changed to read “The Secretary of Agri- 
culture is directed and authorized.” 

The purpose and intent of the original bill was to bring the service 

activities in this field and the regulatory activities as well under one 
Administration in the Department, and therefore there was a direc- 
tion that this Administration should perform these functions that 
were authorized as against some other group in the Department be- 
cause the argument was made that the marketing research would be 
subordinated to production research service, as it had been in the 
ast. 
, Many of the functions set forth in section 203 are such that you 
cannot draw a line of demarcation. Certainly, the Congress did not 
intend that the Secretary of Agriculture did not have any discretion 
as to the extent that he might go in these various services. They were 
directing him to perform all of these various services or functions for 
an end purpose, not delineating the extent within each one of those 
functions. We know historically that we have a great many agri- 
cultural products which are defined as agricultural commodities, or 
any manufactured or processed product thereof, for which we have 
no standards, and we have no inspection service. 

The Secretary has discretion in performing these functions and in 
carrying out the stated purpose and intention. As a matter of fact, 
the Congress up until 1954 appropriated the money under the old 
so-called farm products inspection provision of the Appropriation 
Act to take care of the general administrative expenses of this serv- 
ice over and above what the public using the service paid for it. 
That was done under the farm production inspection provision of 
the Appropriation Act, which is almost identical with subparagraph 
(h) of section 203 that we have referred to and it was paid for out of 
those funds until the fiscal year 1955. 

These producer groups, I understand, have objected to this on the 
ground that it is interfering with the most profitable marketing of 
their productions. 

Of course, in the 1954 act the Congress set up this authorization 
for the promotion program in the wool field, if approved by referen- 
dum to promote the marketing of lamb to the fullest extent possible 
so as to assure a supply of wool. Certainly, if a representation is 
made to the Department by substantial producer groups that this 
service is interfering with that policy, then the Secretary has the 
right, and probably the responsibility, of inquiring into it and ob- 
taining the views of all interested members of industry to see that 
he does not have one statutory program defeating the purposes of 
another statutory program. 

The policies under this act indicate one of the purposes is the 
marketing to the full production in a profitable and economic man- 
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ner. If the Secretary determines that these representations are 
sound, certainly he has the discretion under this language. 

The historical action of the Congress with respect to appropriations 
and the Department's interpretation in using those funds in adminis- 
tering the inspection service under this title I think clearly indicates 
that this is a continuation to a substantial degree of the various inspec- 
tion programs that have been conducted under the authority and 
direction in the appropriation act provisions from around 1925 up 
until 1946. 

Mr. Hoeven. Mr. Miller, I understand the date for submitting com- 
ments in this matter has been extended to July 20, 1959. 

Mr. Mituer. That is correct. 

Mr. Hoeven. How soon thereafter do you expect to make a finding? 

Mr. Mituer. We are evaluating the evidence presented to us almost 
daily. We expect and intend to make the announcement immediately 
following therafter, within a day or so. 

Mr. Hoeven. I just want the record to show that the lamb feeders 
and producers of lowa favor the discontinuance of Federal grading of 
carcass lamb. They have emphasized the fact that Federal lamb 
grading is proving detrimental to efficient marketing and merchandis- 
ing and is resulting in the production of over-fat and wasty lambs 
which the consumers do not want. 

In that connection, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the record at this point a very informative letter written by 
Mr. J. C. Petersen of Spencer, Iowa, past president of the National 
Lamb Feeders’ Association, who is my constituent, addressed to Mr. 
Lester Stratton, president of the National Lamb Feeders Association, 
Wentworth, S. Dak., in which Mr. Petersen gives a very fine report 
as to the history of lamb grading in this country. 

Mr. Poace. Without objection it will be placed in the record at this 
point. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

Spencer, Iowa, April 13, 1959. 
Mr. Lester STRATTON, 


President, National Lamb Feeders Association, 
Wentworth, S. Dak. 


DeaR Me. Stratton: In accord with your request that I review some of the 
past experiences of lamb feeder regarding Government lamb grading, I submit 
the following record. 

Retailers, wholesalers, and meat suppliers no doubt have been wondering why 
feeders and producers are objecting to Government grading. We believe it 
to be very important that they realize why we are opposing it. Therefore this 
report will review the situation during the period of Government grading to 
show why and how we have arrived at our position. 

There were very few lambs Government graded prior to World War II. The 
first grading that we encountered was at the time of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration order when permanent ceilings were placed on wholesale dressed- 
lamb prices on December 23, 1942. The lambs were graded AA, A, B, and C. 
At that time and in connection with the order this statement was made, 
“Under normal conditions 5 to 10 percent of the lamb crop will grade Choice, 
55 to 60 percent will grade Good, 20 to 25 percent Commercial.” This order 
was so severe and the grading was so strict that in the year 1943 growers 
and feeders figured that they could not maintain their sheep flocks when, you 
will note, that arbitrarily most of the lambs were placed in the Good grade. 
Accordingly it is estimated that in that following year 25 million breeding 
ewes were slaughtered. This was the result of unrealistic price ceilings, the 
Government grade setting the price. Conditions were so serious that a national 
lamb industry committee was formed and held its first meeting in Chicago 
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July 1943. This was an industrywide committee composed of four growers, 
four feeders, four packers, and four retailers. 

Gradually grading was eased until in 1944-45 a larger percentage of the 
lambs fell into the AA grade and were supposedly Choice grade. During that 
period there were a great number of meetings in all sections of the country. 
Attempts were made to correlate the live grades with the dressed grades. In 
Iowa, under the direction of C. W. McDonald, livestock extension specialist at 
Iowa State College, live lambs were graded and then slaughtered and the live 
and dressed grading results compared. In January 1945 at a meeting of the 
lamb committee of the National Wool Growers with the Federal Meat Grading 
Service in Fort Worth, Tex., the regulations wer further eased. By March 8, 
1945, our office had compiled records of 600 4-H Club exhibitors totaling over 
10,000 lambs. As an example, there were 2,935 club lambs fed that year at 
Spencer. When Professor McDonald and his group finished their live grading 
they had 1,805 lambs that were marked blue to conform with the AA Govern- 
ment grade. When these were slaughtered the Government graders got 1,516 
AA or Choice out of the 1,805. At Des Moines that year 763 AA lambs under 
live grading brought 759 AA dressed grading. You can see at that time how 
close the live grade was to the dressed grade. While the AA or blue lambs 
had risen from the order of 5 to 10 percent Choice grade, 2% years later they 
were grading 61.5 percent AA or Choice grade; however by July of 1945 the 
sheep industry had taken such a loss under the imposition of price control by 
yovernment grade that a $30 million subsidy was paid to the industry within 
the next year. The following year, 1946, by more or less common consent 
the term AA was dropped and those lambs were then called Choice. At the 
4-H Club Lamb Show we had 1,740 live Choice grade and 1,589 dressed grade 
Choice. After OPA ceilings were abolished, the market on lambs immediately 
advanced and nothing much more was heard from Government grading till 
about some 5 years later. 

On May 7, 1951, a new order was issued. This order read as follows: 

“Carcass grading on lambs as of Monday, May 7, started in all class I slaugh- 
ter plants. In an effort to make carcass grades more comparable to live grades, 
the new svstem deleted the old commercial grade for lambs, and put the best 
mutton careasses no higher than choice. 

“In lambs and yearlings, all old choice were placed in prime; top two-thirds 
of good became choice; balance of good and top two-thirds of commercial became 
good; balance of commercial and top two-thirds of utility became utility, and 
lower one-third utility and all below will remain in cull grade. 

“Packers and graders who were interviewed on the new system generally 
stated that some problems were being encountered. More lambs were being 
placed in yearling classification than before. Directors of the National Lamb 
Feeders felt that the new system was unwarranted in view of the fact that there 
were no specific ceilings on lamb grades, only the basic freeze order of January 
26, whereby packers had to use top 10 percent of all sales for their individual 
ceilings.” 

Then in the month of December of the same year two new regulations con- 
cerning Government lamb grading were issued—ceiling price regulation No. 92 
and ceiling price regulation No. 79. We wish you would note now very care- 
fully the percentage of choice. Remember at the beginning of World War II 
it was 5 to 10 percent; at the end it was 60 percent. Now in December 1951, 
the U.S. Grading Service said, “The basis for the regulation is established by 
Federal grade in zones with prime and choice in one category. The largest 
percentage of all lambs marketed falls into choice grade believed to be between 
40 and 55 percent. Good utility, and cull grades represent about 25, 10, and 5 
percent, respectively.”” This order came, you will note, after all of the feeder 
lambs had been shipped from the western ranges to the winter feedlots, as I 
said, in December; and there was a great deal of correspondence between the 
National Lamb Feeders Association organized in the fall of 1950 and the Federal 
Grading Service at that time. 

The National Lamb Feeders Association’s resolutions of 1951 stated: “Under 
the present grading system, as applied today, we feel that fed lambs are being 
discriminated against on account of age characteristics regardless of quality. 
The National Lamb Feeders Association is willing to cooperate in tests to ascer- 
tain the relative nutrition and palatability of fed lambs. 

“We request that the Federal Meat Grading Service discontinue the current 
practice of downgrading choice fed lambs because of age characteristics.” 
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At that time we said, “Under the new order producers and feeders are going 
to watch grading with increased interest. There had been some reports that 
the change in grading issued last spring had developed into a drop of almost 
a grade by inspectors. As I remember, choice lambs were to be graded prime, 
but now only a small percentage of lambs fell into the prime grade. The same 
was true on grading from good to choice, that it was becoming increasingly 
difficult to get a choice lamb. Also last week there were some reports that 
Government graders were stamping as yearlings 8-month-old, cornfed Idahos.” 
' After the Korean war and after the demise of OPS a new element entered 
the market in which quite a number of retail and wholesale buyers requested 
Government grade. Part of this desire resulted from the natural inequalities 
that could be expected and did exist during both wars in which one saw a 
surplus of sheep and lambs offered ; the next one a shortage. 

The National Lamb Feeders Association is concerned with how a retailer or 
wholesaler desires to buy its lamb requirements because we have the problem 
of furnishing those requirements. So long as Government lamb grading is 
voluntary we should expect a consumer, retailer, or wholesaler to buy through 
what he believes is his own best method. 

We have purposely listed the inequities that existed during the two wars. 
Many thought that beginning in 1952 and 1953 we should have no further 
problem. What happened? Year by year the Government Meat Grading Serv- 
ice has made it more difficult to place a lamb in the choice grade. Objections 
from our association and the Wool Growers Association to the Federal Meat 
Grading Service were for a time ignored. We understood that when the 1951 
review of the lamb-grading standards were made that prime was supposed to 
be a working grade. Protests were made when a shipment of choice-fed Colo- 
rado lambs failed to show any prime grade. 

In April of 1955, A. E. Adams, then president of the National Lamb Feeders 
Association, wrote to the Federal Meat Grading Service calling their attention 
to the discrimination against fed lambs that was working to the disadvantage 
of producers and feeders. He said that one packer had purchased 400 lambs 
which he considered choice that averaged 50 pounds. The Government grader 
graded 10 percent choice. Out of 1,000 lambs of which Suv were considered 
choice, the Government grader took only 50. Result: no quotation on fed lambs 
to retailers demanding choice Government grades. 

On December 19, 1955, I wrote the chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and sent a copy to Mr. Beard and Mr. Pierce, of the Government 
Grading Service. The Warren Livestock Co. lambs at Cheyenne, Wvyo., had 
been fed by the Iowa State College Experimental Station and slaughtered at the 
Iowa Packing Co. at Des Moines. These lambs had been followed very closely 
by the animal husbandry officials, students and lamb feeders. There were 
only about one-half of them that graded choice, and the Government grader 
said the balance were downgraded because of age. These lambs were only 7 
months of age. Eventually the fact that lambs so young were being downgraded 
because of age caused a revision in the regulations so that the choice grade 
lambs would include lambs of more maturity. 

In order to confirm this last statement, we submit the letter of September 19, 
1958, written by Mr. David Pettus, Director of the Livestock Division who said, 
“This is in reply to your letter of September 5 regarding nronosed changes in 
the slaughter lamb and sheep standards. 

“We are hapvy to enclose copies of the proposed changes and in order to 
facilitate your comparison and reviewal of the proposal, we are also enclosing 
copies of the present lamb and sheep standards. We have taken the liberty 
of underlining certain sections in the proposal in which significant changes 
are proposed. Corresponding sections are also underlined in the present stand- 
ards. All of the changes being proposed are designed to make the slaughter 
standards conform with the lamb and mutton carcass standards revised in 
February 1957. I am sure you will agree that for the standards to be most 
effective and useful to the industry it is necessary for the slanghter grades to 
correspond to the same carcass grades.” 

Mr. Pettus further stated in his letter, “You will probably remember that one 
of the more important changes in the carcass standards made in February 1957 
was to reduce the quality requirements for the more mature lamhs in the Prime 
and Choice grades. This is now reflected in the proposed slaughter standards. 

“We appreciate your interest in the proposed changes and will be glad to hear 
your comments after you have reviewed the proposal.” 
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We should also consider here what it takes to make a Choice feeder lamb. 
The three major factors on which the grade of a feeder lamb is based are con- 
formation, finished, and quality. The outstanding differences between lambs 
in each grade consist chiefly in the different degrees of the three factors pos- 

assed by the individuals. : 
x Conformation is the build, shape, or contour of the lamb. Desirability is 
determined by the proportionate relationship of width, depth, and length to 
each other. Finish is fat. It involves not only the quantity of fat covering the 
body, but also its character and distribution. Quality is that inherent property 
which influences a lamb’s relative degree of excellence as a meat animal. It 
includes refinement, breeding, and thrift. By refinement, we mean even features 
of the face and head, smooth shoulders and rump, and smooth knee and hock 
joints. 
wrqare are six grades of feeder lambs, each grade being based on the above- 
mentioned factors. The fancy, or No. Al grade feeders are of superior con- 
formation, finish, and quality. Such lambs are of mutton type and have 
crossbred markings. The body is symmetrical, wide, and deep in proportion to its 
length. The natural fleshing is thick, back and loins are wide, and the leg is 
large and full in the twist with the shoulders being smooth and about the same 
width as the rest of the body. This grade carries more finish or fat than the 
lower grades. 

Choice lambs are excellent in conformation, finish, and quality. Body is 
moderately compact and symmetrical. Back, loin, and rump are moderately 
wide, being sligthly inferior to those of the fancy feeders. Mutton-type charac- 
teristics usually predominate; the middle is relatively full and shoulder 
moderately full and smooth. Fat is slightly thin, but uniformly distributed. 

We maintain that when we take a Choice to fancy feeder lamb and fatten 
him, if he is fed to a Choice or better fat lamb live he should be graded Choice 
when slaughtered. How do we know this? Because that is taught not only by 
many branches of the U.S. Department of Agriculture itself but by all the land 
grant animal husbandry department colleges of the United States. These live 
grades, both fat and feeder, have been studied, described, and maintained much 
longer than the Federal Meat Grading Service has been in existence. 

Do the Federal graders want to question the wisdom of men like Dr. Horlacker 
of Kentucky, Dr. Kammlade of Illinois, or Dr. Buchanan of North Dakota, as to 
the proper grade of a fat lamb fed properly from a Choice or fancy feeder lamb? 
Why should the choice characteristics of a live lamb become so different after 
he has been slaughtered. If a lamb is Choice before slaughter how can he 
become Good after slaughter. Isn’t it because the Government grader does not 
take into account and place in their proper focus the three principal character- 
istics that are supposed to guide him—quality, conformation, and finish. We 
are tired of having the graders look inside the lung cavity with a flashlight for 
some evidence of age that they think would allow them to downgrade the lamb. 

Prior to the hearing now being held, lamb feeders in the variou’ sections have 
been checking the sales of fat lambs for the Government grades. Most of the 
packing houses report that it is nearly impossible to get a Choice stamp today on 
a fed lamb. Some packers say that 80 percent of the lambs that are slaughtered 
are not Government graded. As said many times before, we didn’t object to the 
way the specifications were written; we are objecting to their interpretation. 
Some will say that heavier feeder lambs have caused our problem. That is not 
correct because we have had the same problem since 1953. The industry has 
been moving toward a preferred lamb type but about the time we get a standard 
set up somebody changes the rules. 

Therefore the officers and directors of the National Lamb Feeders Association, 
after many meetings and much discussion and acting after a meeting with the 
officers of the National Wool Growers Association, have decided that Government 


carcass grading is limiting our market, is doing more harm than good; and we 
ask its discontinuance. 


Yours truly, 
J. C. PETERSEN. 

Mr. Poace. Do you have any further comment? 

Mr. McGovern. I conferred with Mr. Lester Stratton on this mat- 
ter some months ago. He is from my congressional district and is a 
man who has had a lifetime of experience in this field. He is very 
competent and able to speak on the problem before us in his capacity 
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as president of the National Lamb Feeders Association. He has 
told me repeatedly, both over the telephone and in personal conversa- 
tions, that this is an extremely important matter to the industry, and 
I would like the record to show that he, speaking for his association, 
goes on record very strongly for the ending of the grading practice 
by the department. 

Mr. Poacr. Did he explain to you why he wanted it abandoned 
rather than changing the standards? 

Mr. McGovern. I do not recall, but I will check with him on that 
question. 

Mr. Poacr. That seems to be the whole question—why should we 
abandon this whole thing? No one has suggested to me that the 
grading standards are not presently sound. 

Mr. Miter. One of the representations made to us in this field 
of argument was that the standards are evolved over a long period of 
time. We are continually reviewing our standards as time goes on. 
Some of the arguments used by some of the proponents of this 
proposition were to the effect that if we started a review now of our 
standards, by the time we put into effect revised standards there would 
be a vast quantity of lamb, the production of an entire market year, 
going to market before any changes could be made. Therefore, they 
felt that suspension was more in order than revision. In fact, they 
invited further study of revision if and when grading needed to be 
reinstituted. 

Mr. Poage. I understood you to say that the proposal was an in- 
definite suspension. 

Mr. Miturr. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. Theoretically, you might want to consider it at some 
future time; practically, you do not intend to; is not that really the 
purpose? If you intended to look this over at a future time would you 
not suspend it to sometime certain ? 

Mr. Mixer. I suppose that if you suspend and the producers find 
that it isto their detriment, they will request that it be reinstated. 

Mr. Poace. If you suspend it to sometime certain and you find that 
it is working pretty well, you could suspend it again. 

Mr. Miter. I suspect that you could if you found it working to 
your advantage. 

Mr. Poace. What would be the difference between permanent and 
indefinite suspension? Would not suspending it indefinitely make it 
permanent ? 

Mr. Mitter. I would not say so. That is not my view at the 
present time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poacr. Do you feel then that you may reinstate? 

Mr. Miuurr. I think that if we found it was a detriment to the lamb 
industry and we needed to reinstitute it, we would do so. 

Mr. Poage. You pointed out that in January lamb sold for 55 cents 
and it is selling a good bit higher than that now and yet there has 
not been any change in the grading. 

Mr. Mitier. You do not have the quantity of lamb on the market 
of that type. 

Mr. Poace. Certainly not. It is the pressure of the quantity that 
was dropping the price in January. Whatever effect grading has on 
the price it has today just as it had last winter. 
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Mr. Mixer. I believe that the fat on the lamb had more to do with 
it than the quantity. 

Mr. Poace. As far as the grading is concerned it has to be as fat 
today as it was in January. There just happened to be a whole lot 
more lambs that qualified as choice in January. Is that not the real 
situation? ‘There has been no change in the amount of fat on the 
lambs to qualify as choice. 

Mr. Mixxer. I grant youthat. But there has been a different type 
of lamb going in now. You have strictly a spring or milk-fed lamb. 

Mr. Poace. There is not nearly as much of the choice lamb, coming 
in on the market? 

Mr. Mixer. In the spring lamb you tend to get marbleized fat 
without the extensive outside fat which is more objectionable. It is 
a little different product from the fed lamb. 

Mr. Poacr. I do not see what the difficulty is in the problem of 
grading. I cannot see the difference. I understand that there is a 
whole lot of difference in the pressure on the market. There are not 
the number of lambs coming on the market now that there were 6 
months ago, but there is not the slightest difference in your standards 
in grades. 

Mr. Mitier. There is no difference in the standards. There is a 
difference in the products. You have a lot of 6-pound and 7-pound 
lamb legs coming on the market that are choice because they are from 
a different type of animal. They are covered with fat in a lot sooner 
than the range-fed lamb. It is a different product altogether. I 
think the quantity available at that time was more than the market 
could absorb. 

Mr. Poace. It was not the existence of the grade that created the 
situation in January. The reason was the law of supply and demand. 

Mr. Murr. I could not agree with that all the way. Even though 
the grade standards are the same, you have a different product in 
the lamb on the market today than you had then. 

Mr. Poacr. You confuse me. I have no personal interest in carry- 
ing on lamb grading. As far as I am concerned, I would just as soon 
stop it. The arguments that have been given are so confusing that 
I cannot follow. 

Mr. Latta. Perhaps a review of the standards is needed rather 
than a discontinuance. I think that Mr. Miller probably is aware 
that most Members of the Ohio delegation in Congress are protesting 
the discontinuance of lamb grading. 

I was called outside while you were discussing the matter of the 
choice the consumer would have if lamb grading were discontinued. 
I do not quite understand how the housewife would be able to as- 
certain when she went into a grocery store whether she was buying 
Choice lamb or not. 

Mr. Mirier. She would not be able to tell whether it corresponded 
to the Choice grade or not, but it would be up to her to determine 
whether it met her standards. 

Mr. Larra. A housewife going in to buy lamb would have to de- 
termine from her own set of standards whether it was Choice or 
Prime? 

Mr. Miiier. That coupled with the representations made by the 
merchant, the storeowner, and the original packer, if it is going to be 
sold under a brand name. 
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Mr. Larra. If we have four stores alongside each other they could 
as a matter of fact be using four different standards and still end up 
with Choice lamb, could they not ¢ 

Mr. Miuter. Yes; that could be. 

Mr. Latra. Do you not think there is a definite service being ren- 
dered to the consumer by Government grading ? 

Mr. Mitter. There is no doubt but there is a service being rendered 
to the consumer. The thing that we were impressed with, and the 
reason that we decided to review the situation, was that this is pri- 
marily a marketing service to the producers, and if it operates to the 
detriment of the producers I think the Department would want to 
review its position. 

Mr. Larra. Is not the main function of the grading a service to the 
consumer rather than to the producer ¢ 

Mr. Muuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Larra. It is not? 

Mr. Mitter. No, sir. 

Mr. Lartra. Do we have any consumers advocating that we do away 
with the grading of lamb? 

Mr. Mitter. We have heard from the merchant operators, chain 
stores, and the independent grocers associations. 

Mr. Larra. They are not the consuming public. They are the 
people who will make a profit on the sales. How many housewives 
did you have down at the Department clamoring for this change? 

Mr. Miter. We did not have any housewives there. 

Mr. Larra. That is something that the Department should not 
overlook. 

Mr. Miter. We have given them to the 20th of July to be heard. 

Mr. Lartra. If we suspended the grading of lamb, why should we 
not suspend it for beef? Would the producers not have a good argu- 
ment for coming along and saying that we should now do away with 
the grading of beef, that we should not discriminate against the pro- 
ducers of beef? 

Mr. Miter. I do not wish any inference to be drawn that because 
the Department has considered the suspension of the grading of lamb 
there might be consideration of the suspension of the grading of beef. 

Mr. Larra. Would they not have a logical argument for comin 
in here 6 months from now and say that Choice beef was too fat oad 
we should throw out or suspend this grading? 

Mr. Miter. If it were based on the same basis that the lamb pro- 
ducers came in with, I think that the Department might want to 
consider it. 

Mr. Larra. I think that we better go back to the statement made by 
the chairman, that you should not throw out the baby with the wash. 

Mr. Snort. Right here I think that it should be injected into the 
record that beef labeling is not universally subscribed to by the in- 
dustry. It is not universally recognized as in the best interests of all 
concerned. Certainly there are those who advocate beef grading as a 
service to the public. There are plenty of people, however, on the 
other side of the fence that oppose it just as violently, and with certain 
justifiable reasons. 

Mrs. Mar. Of course, this is something that my Washington State 
woolgrowers have been interested in, and with regard to your question 
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as to why we do not change grading instead of suspending the rules, 
that has been discussed throughout the industry. It has been discussed 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. As Mr. Miller pointed out. 
they have for a long time been trying to approach some method o 

grading changes. To sum up, their attitude is that simply changing 
the grading at this time is not the answer, it is not a flexible enough 
procedure. I believe that their feeling is that grading should be sus- 
pended for an indefinite period ; let us show you how this will work in 
the best interest of the consumer as well as marketing for the producer. 
Then should there be any reasons for going back to grading procedures, 
the Department of Agriculture will have _ bersen experience upon which 
to base their grading. 

I might also, as a housewife, say that I have been very distressed 
going to four different retailers and buying this inedible lamb that Mr. 
Poage and I both dislike so much. I think perhaps flexibility at the 

ackers’ retail level would help. The retailer wants to sell the lamb. 

Ie is going to come out with his own grades, but it is to his advantage 
to sell that lamb. I, as a housewife, am going to learn the grade 
markings and know that I have a better chance to buy the kind of 
lamb I want by being able to depend upon a packer, or one retailer’s 
particular type of grading, whatever it is; otherwise I will have to 
take nothing but a grade line or Choice, the inflexible standards of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Larra. If the argument is sound, as Mrs. May has just put it 
forward, it is also sound for the beef dealer. If we are going to have 
grading we ought to have grading. I think that every individual 
inspector who comes down the line might pick now and then a few 
lambs as Choice that the next inspector would not pick out as Choice. 
That is human nature. They are not infallible. Just because you 
might have these differences among inspectors does not mean that 
the whole idea of inspection is bad, or grading is bad, and I think 
that it ought to continue. I think that if there is something wrong 
with the standards, the standards ought to be revised. I think the 
Department is absolutely right when they say this would be a back- 
ward step. 

Mrs. May. I think that this should be pointed out again-~in the way 
of reemphasis, since you were out of the room, Mr. Latta. We are 
certainly not talking about the inspection. There has been a mis- 
understanding. We have had some letters from the American Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs because of misunderstanding, that we are 
trying to do away with sanitation inspection. This suspension of 
grading would not remove any of the protective functions for health 
and sanitation. 

Mr. Breeprne. I have several telegrams in my office that. would be 
interesting. They were sent me from the lamb feeders in Kansas in 
support of the discontinuance of this lamb grading, and also a letter 
from General Federation of Women’s Clubs in opposition to the dis- 
continuance of the grading. I would like to have them become a 
part of the hearings. 

re Poacr. Without objection they will be made a part of the 
record. 
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(The telegrams and letter to be supplied are as follows :) 
Wicuira, KAns., July 9, 1959. 





Representative J. F. BREEDING, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 

As one of the leading feeder lambs and ewe dealers in the Midwest we urge 
you to support Secretary Benson in the stand he has taken against Government 
lamb grading. We most especially urge you to refute the extension of time 
from August 1 to September 1. Anything possible you can do to get lamb 
grading abolished will be greatly appreciated by all the lamb feeders in this 
State. 


Yours truly, 
JIM HARSHMAN, 


Harshman Sheep Co. 


WicHira, KAns., July 9, 1959. 
Representative J. F. BREEDING, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 
I feed 10,000 lambs yearly. I urge you to give your support to abolish 
Government grading of lambs. It is costing the lamb feeders. 
KENNETH Ort, Maize, Kans. 


BELVUE, KAns., July 9, 1959. 
Congressman J. F. BREEDING, 
Congressional Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Being producers and feeders of lambs we feel for the good of the 
sheep industry, for more competitive market on the merchandising level, that 
it is imperative the Government grading system be suspended at the earliest 
possible time. 

Sincerely yours, 
PEDDICORD, Bros., Ettis, ToM, ROBERT, AND LEO. 


ANDALE, Kans., July 9, 1959. 
Representative J. FLoyD BREEDING, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 

As a feeder of lambs in central Kansas we urge you to give all possible sup- 
port to the abolishment of Government lamb grading which is retarding the sheep 
industry and the feeding of lambs and is also uneconomical. We urge you to 
refute the extension of time August 1 to September 1. We urge you to gack 
Benson in the stand he has taken in the Government grading of lambs. 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY SCHMITZ, Jr. 


LAMAR, CoLo., July 9, 1959. 
Representative J. F. BREEDING, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Hon. J. F. Breepine: As one of the lamb feeders in Western Kansas I urge 
you to give all support possible, emphasizing the importance of the abolishment 
of lamb grading which is uneconomical and is retarding the feeding of lambs. 
We urge you to refute the extension of time from August 1 to September 1. 
We urge you to support Secretary Benson in the stand he has taken against 
government grading of lambs. 

Harry HeatH & Son. 
By: Dwiecut L. J. HeEatH. 


CoLsy, KAns., July 9, 1959. 
Congressman J. F. BREEDING, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

As lamb producers and feeders we urge your support toward suspension of 
lamb grading not later than August 1. Suspension necessary to facilitate more 
realistic, flexible, and competitive merchandising. 

Moore Bros., 
Monty M. Moore. 
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LAKIN, Kans., July 9, 1959. 
Representative J. FLoyp BREEDING, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 


I urge you to support the Secretary of Agriculture in abolishing the Federal 
grading of lamb on August 1. 
Car. BE. BENTRUP. 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, 
Washington, D.C., July 28, 1959. 
Congressman J. FLOyD BREEDING, 
Agriculture Committee, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN BREEDING: The General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
while in convention in Los Angeles during the first week in June, learned that 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture was considering discontinuing the grading 
of lamb on August 1, 1959. 

The members of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs protested this 
action, believing it a step backward, and would pave the way for less grading 
and perhaps, less inspection of other meats. 

We have urged the women to watch for Government grading and inspection 
stamps to be sure of wholesome meats for their families. 

We urge your committee to insist that the proposed discontinuance of grading 
lamb on August 1 does not happen. 

Sincerely yours, 
Miss SALLy BUTLER, 
Director of Legislation. 

Mr. Quire. What was the reaction of the trade at the time that you 
began grading lamb? 

Mr. Mitrer. Lamb grading started about 1930. None of us were 
with the Department at that time. 

Mr. Quire. What reaction did it have prior to this? 

Mr. Mitier. That is something that just did not come up this 
year. 

Mr. Quiz. What is the past history of it ? 

Mr. Minter. For the past several years we have had some repre- 
sentations by these producer organizations that all was not well and 
in an attempt to solve some of the problems we revised our standards 
from time to time, and it has slowly evolved. 

Mr. Poace. How do you feel about the grading of wool? That 
is not an exact science by any manner of means. 

Mr. Miniter. None of the grading of agricultural commodities is an 
exact science. 

Mra. Poace. That is right. You have over 500 different grades 
and subgrades of cotton. There is not a man that can grade 500 
classes the same as another man. It is an utter impossibility. But 
we figure we would be in a terrible shape if we did not have any 
cotton grades. 

Did these people suggest that they would like to abandon wool 
grading ? 

Mr. Mitier. They did not. 

Mr. Poaag. It is as accurate as lamb grading. 

Mr. Mixier. They seem to think it is more accurate than lamb 
grading. 

Mr. Poaae. Do you think it is more accurate ? 

Mr. Miter. That was their representation. 

Mr. Poser. Do you think it is more accurate ? 

Mr. Miter. I think that it can be more realistic. 
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Mr. Poace. I will agree that maybe the premium grades more 
nearly reflect the better. qualities in wool than the premium grades 
on lamb reflect the better qualities in meat. That does not go to the 
question of whether or not it can be graded any more acc urately. 

Mr. Miter. We have a great many agricultural products that we 
do not grade. 

Mr. Poace. And you do not grade pork. 

Mr. Miter. We do not grade pork and a great many other agri- 
cultural commodities. Some lend theselves to grading well and some 
do not. The department recognizes that this i is a program primarily 
for the producers, although the consumers cert: ainly have a stake in 
it. In a sense this is an adjunct to orderly marketing. On the 
representations of the producer organizations that they would like 
lamb grading suspended the Department felt we were compelled to 
consider and reevaluate the pre oblem. That is the reason that we 
took the action that we did. 

Mr. Poacr. You have said something right now that I have com- 
plained about in the past. I do not want to get into any argument 
on it now, but I have ‘compl: uined that the Department has not given 
as much attention to the producers as it should. 

Mr. Mitter. We would like to. 

Mr. Poace. When you emphasize the fact that this grading is pri- 
marily for the benefit of the producers, are you not going to find 
when you abandon it we are just throwing another rock at the possi- 
bility of getting any cooperation from the consumers? This committee 
is considering : a bill by one of the members from New York City re- 
quiring a grade be put on all meat sold, on every cut sold, every piece 
of meat that goes to the market. His bill requires that it carry the 
U.S. grade on it. He is not doing that for the benefit of the producer; 
he is doing it because he thinks it is in the interest of the consumer. 
There has been no such bill reported out. I merely call your attention 
to the fact that there are a great many consumers in the country who 
feel that this grading is important to them, and if you abandon 
grading and tell them to just do the best they can to find an honest 
des er, you are going to add to your difficulties of public relations. 

Mr. Mixer. I do not think that it will add to the difficulties of 
public relations with the consuming housewife. I pointed out a mo- 
ment ago that there are a great many agricultural commodities that 
she buys today that are not necessar ily g raded. There are other ways 

of ascertaining the desirability than oe ing a Government grade on 
something. The man who merchandises lamb will try to merchandise 
the best lamb that he can in order to have a satisfied customer in order 
to keep selling lamb, and that is true with pork and other items. The 
housewife is going to have to exert some degree of care the same as she 
does in pure hasing a ham, or a bunch of celery, or chickens, for that 
matter. 

Mr. Poace. I do not want to give the impression that I am trying 
to argue that we ought necessar ily to retain the grading. Most of my 
people, not all, are under the impression that it would probably be 
helpful to them if abandoned. I have had calls from some whom I 
have confidence in telling me that they thought that it would be to 
their advantage if we could abandon it. On the other hand, I have 
people who think that it would be quite harmful if we abandon it. I 
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do not have any easy way out on this. I simply want to know about 
this thing to understand what is happening, because it has not yet 
been made plain to where I can understand. It seems to me that the 
real objection is to the standards. I have not had any information as 
to why that is not the vital question. 

Mr. McGovern. You asked me a moment ago what Mr. Stratton’s 

osition was as to a change in grading standards. I just called him and 
he tells me, if his memory is right, on three or four occasions the De- 
partment has changed the grading standards and in each case the 
graders in the field complied for a period and then returned to the old 
methods again. That plan has not worked out. He thinks on four 
separate occasions, the last being in 1957, that this route was taken 
and it just did not work, and they have reached the conclusion that the 
only solution is to do away with the grading process. _ 

Mr. Miter. That was the plea that they gave us in the meeting 
that we had. 

Mr. Poace. You would not admit that the Department changed the 
standards four times and the graders followed the instructions a while 
and then went back to the old practices, would you? 

Mr. Mitier. We changed the standards twice since they were 
adopted in 1931. 

Mr. Poace. You still would not admit that the Department graders 
have been following your instructions for a short time and then 
abandoned them and have gone back to the old standards? 

Mr. Miter. I would not admit that. I hope that they did not. 

Mr. Suorr. I would like to make a few remarks on this subject. 
In the first place, I think perhaps we should bear in mind that lamb 
is a rather minor consequence in the overall picture of the amount 
of meat that we consume. I am not sure about the figure, but I think 
somewhere around 4 percent of the total meat consumption is lamb. 
Is that anywhere near right? 

Mr. Mixier. Four pounds per capita. It is very low. 

Mr. Suorr. Even a smaller percentage than 4 percent. So we are 
not dealing with a broad subject here, which is in the interest of the 
consumer. The point that I am trying to make is that it is a rather 
minor thing as far as the overall meat supply is concerned. 

It has been brought out that there is no grading of pork and no 
grading of poultry. We do not have grading of beef which I men- 
tioned here a few moments ago that has been a very controversial 
subject. I think it is only fair to inject it is not something uni- 
versially subscribed to by the industry. 

We are dealing here, it seems to me, with the question of whether 
or not the Government has the responsibility to inform the consuming 
public as to the grades of a commodity that they are going to buy, or 
whether the public should be given the right and the opportunity to 
make its own choice on the basis of the grade, or quality indentifica- 
tion that is given to a product by the retailer. That is a universal 
time-honored practice in this country. Nobody has ever indicated, 
for instance, that the Government should set grades for automobiles 
or electrical applicances, or perhaps getting closer to the sheep in- 
dustry, wool clothing. We have been taught through the years to rely 
on brand names, the products of recognized manufacturers. I think 

that that same principle can well apply to meat, that we can rely on 
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brand names as far as packers are concerned, and even brand names 
as far as the retailers are concerned. 

We have these gigantic chainstore retailing operations now that are 
just as proud of some of their brand names as the packers, or anyone 
else. 

It has been brought out here that this was a device that the con- 
sumer can lean on in arriving at the quality of the product, so to 
speak, that they are going to buy. Well, how does the individual 
arrive at acceptance of the quality of a product? Assuming it is the 
housewife that we are talking about, she has to go through the same 
process in arriving at whether or not the Government grade was a 
reliable criterion for her to use in determining her acceptance of 
the product, so why cannot she go through the same identical process 
in arriving at the acceptance or acceptability of the brand name? 

I think in regard to the industry, particularly the producers whom 
I am much closer to, have a considerable doubt as to the merit of this 
lamb grading. I think we ought to give the industry an opportunity 
to try this for a while without this grading service. Certainly the 
industry itself, be it producer, be it processor or be it retailer, has a 
responsibility that we talk a lot about these days—the responsibility 
of the individual, the responsibility of society and the responsibility 
of industry and that sort of thing—to do the things that the public 
wants. 

Certainly, I think the industry here has a responsibility to provide 
to the public the type of product that the public wants to accept and, 
certainly, in this lamb grading business it has been brought out many, 
many, many times that there is, in spite of the best efforts of the De- 

artment, a wide variation within this choice grade of lambs. We 
ave our western lambs that are fattened and which become great big 
animals. We have these southeastern lambs that are a much smaller 
animal and, perhaps, more typically should fall into the choice grade. 

If the housewife accepted something on the basis of a Government 
stamp that says “Choice”, there is a wide variation so far as the 
quality of the product is concerned and you have no assurance to the 
houeswife that she is getting that identical product from a super- 
market here in town if they happen to have one week western lamb 
fattened in the Corn Belt area or if they happen to have lamb raised 
down in Kentucky or Tennessee. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not mean to take up quite so much time, but 
this is a subject that I have heard much about in my lifetime and I 
would like to give the industry an opportunity to prove whether or 
not they can do the job that needs to be done, because they are the ones 
that have the responsibility. If they cannot do it, let us find out and 
then we will go back to Government grading. 

Mr. Poacer. I believe Mr. Heimburger has a question. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. Mr. Chairman, there is one area of this subject 
which we have not gone into that I think the committee would be 
interested in the Department’s position on. 

All the talk that has gone on this morning has been around the 
housewife buyer of lamb, and as one who is in that general category 
I can say I have never bought a piece of lamb by grade in my life. 
I look at it and if it looks like a good chop and what I want, I buy 
it, and if it does not, I donot. But, there are a good many consumers 
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of lamb—and I believe relative to the other species—that consume a 
relatively higher proportion of lamb and mutton. I am speaking of 
institutions such as hospitals, hotels, oceangoing ships, and others who 
buy their products sight unseen. They buy it in carloads or in large 
lots, and do not have a chance to go down the line and look at the 
chops before they buy them, or the shoulders or whatever they are. 
They require some kind of specification on which to buy these things. 

It has been represented to me by some of these people that they 
rely heavily on Government grading and that with Government grades 
available it is a simple thing for a meat wholesaler in New York or 
lamb wholesaler to sell lambs to an ocean liner, for example, for deliv- 
ery upon docking of the vessel, simply on the Government grading 
and the quantities wanted. 

Now, if lamb grading is suspended, is there any other standard 
acceptable criterion on which these people can operate ? 

Mr. Minter. Yes, sir; they can have their own specifications. 

This was discussed, Mr. Heimburger, and we had representatives 
of those organizations at this meeting—steamship purveyors and the 
hotel and restaurant associations, as well as the chainstore represen- 
tatives. When we asked what their reaction would be they said “Well, 
we could live with such a proposal, but it would be easier for us to 
buy on Government grades.” 

But, they could establish their own standards by which they could 
buy. 

Mr. Hermevurcer. Well, of course, then there would not be any im- 
partial judge to certify these standards. 

Let me ask this question : 

Would some kind of Government inspection or grading—not called 
official lamb grading—be available to these people to simply certify 
that the meat which was sold met the specifications that were called 
for in the proposal or in the bill of sale? 

Mr. Minuer. I would rather answer that later, Mr. Heimbuger. 
There is a possibility that there might be, but I do not know what 
kind of a splintering-off process we could get into here. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. You will consider this area carefully, I hope. 

Mr. Mituer. Yes, sir; we will consider it. 

Mr. Hermevurcer. These people have been in touch with us and I 
think they have a real problem. They now rely heavily on this Gov- 
ernment service. 

Mr. Mitier. We shall be glad to investigate it, but I would not want 
to make any commitments this morning. 

Mr. Hermeurcer. Some service should be available to them. 

Mr. Poacr. Are there any further questions ? 

(No response) 

_The Chair very much appreciates your appearance and we appre- 
clate your coming down here and discussing this with us. 

We realize it is not our responsibility and we realize it is not some- 
thing you have to consult us about, but this committee is deeply con- 
cerned with it, and I think most of us feel that we do not know all 
we would like to know about the thing. I do not think you could say 
that this committee is set in its belief that we should or should not 
suspend or that we should suspend for a specific period of time or 
should suspend indefinitely. I do not think the committee is in a 
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position to give you a great deal of help, but we appreciate your efforts. 
to give us help. 

Mr. Mutter. Thank you, sir. 

There has certainly been no unanimity of opinion in any group that 
you get when you start discussing this problem. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you very much. 

The committee stands adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 12:25 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at the call of the Chair.) 
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MONDAY, JULY 13, 1959 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Fore1gn AGRICULTURAL OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, the Hon. Carl Albert (acting chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Atgert. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

We shall now proceed with the consideration of H.R. 4785, a bill 
which has been introduced by Mr. Belcher, a copy of which we shall 
insert into the record at this point. 

(A copy of H.R. 4785 follows:) 

[H.R. 4785, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 
A BILL To amend section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1427), is amended by adding the following sentence: 
“Commodities and products covered by price support programs under this Act 
may be purchased and sold for export or other restricted use, without necessity 
in connection with such transactions, past or future, for the Corporation to 
acquire possession of, take title to, or otherwise exercise dominion over such 
commodities or products except as the Corporation determines necessary to 
accomplish the objectives of such transactions.” 

Mr. Atzert. Mr. Belcher, will you please call the witnesses that you 
want to be heard first ? ‘ 

Mr. Beicuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to hear from the operators. Is Mr. 
Healy here ? 

Mr. Heaty. Yes, sir; I am, but I understand that Department wit- 
nesses are here with a statement also. 

Mr. Apert. We have listed on the witness list the name of Mr. 
Emery of the Livestock and Dairy Division of the National Milk 
Producers Federation. 

Is he to appear on this bill? 

Mr. Hearty. We are here on the bill. 

Mr. Atzert. And the Department witnesses are here on the bill? 

Mr. Emery. Mr. Chairman, I am Mr. Emery, and I have here with 
me Mr. Cooper of the General Counsel’s Office, and the Department 
has submitted a report on this bill. 

Mr. Atpert. We have the report. 

Mr. Emery. I have no further statement to make on it, but we would 
be glad to answer any questions. 
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Mr. Atpert. Very well, then. 
We shall now hear from Mr. Healy who is with the Milk Producers 


Association. 


STATEMENT OF PATRICK B. HEALY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, NA- 
TIONAL MILK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION ; ACCOMPANIED BY M. R. 
GARSTANG, GENERAL COUNSEL, NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS 
FEDERATION 


Mr. Heary. Mr. Chairman, I would like to present Mr. M. R. 
Garstang who is the general counsel of our federation, and who will 
participate with me in this statement. 

Mr. AvBErT. Very well. 

Mr. Hearty. My name is Patrick B. Healy and I am the assistant 
secretary of the National Milk Producers Federation with offices at 
1731 I Street in Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would like to file a state- 
ment which we have prepared and comment on some of the points 
contained therein. 

Mr. Avzert. Very well. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 





STATEMENT OF PatTrRIcK B. HEALY, NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is Patrick B. Healy. 
I am assistant secretary of the National Milk Producers Federation, 1731 I 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

The National Milk Producers Federation was organized in 1916. It is the 
largest single agricultural commodity organization in the United States. It 
is made up of dairy farmer owned and controlled cooperatives. The producers 
owning these cooperatives comprise the large bulk of commercial dairy farmers 
in the United States. 

Member cooperatives of the federation market the milk produced by their 
producer members. These members organizations operate hundreds of fa- 
cilities, ranging from country receiving stations and creameries to highly 
modernized establishments merchandising fluid milk and manufactured dairy 
products. 

The policies of the federation on national issues of concern to dairy farmers 
are established annually by the voting delegates to its annual convention. 
These are the policies of the producer segment of the dairy industry. They 
represent the thinking of dairy leaders in the United States most knowledge- 
able about the dairy industry and, therefore, most understanding of the prob- 
lems which face it. 

The National Milk Producers Federation respectfully urges favorable con- 
sideration by this subcommittee and the Congress of H.R. 4785. Enactment of 
this bill would clarify a situation that could inhibit the exportation of surplus 
agricultural commodities under programs authorized by the Congress. We 
understand that commodities other than dairy products also face the probiem 
this bill is designed to solve. 

We submit the following considerations to the subcommittee in support of 
our position and our request for the enactment of this bill: 

1. The Commodity Credit Corporation is, under its charter and in several 
statutes, charged with the responsibility of removing surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts from the market. Such disposal operations are carried out in a manner so 
as not to interfere with the objections of the various price support laws. A most 
effective mechanism in the disposal of surplus agricultural commodities has 
been the sale by the Commodity Credit Corporation of these commodities for 
export. This mechanism has furthered the intent of Congress that private 
trade channels be used to the greatest extent possible. 

2. It is our firm belief that these export sales are authorized by law. Recent 
court decisions, however—which involve the sale to and the repurchase from 
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Commodity Credit Corporation of cheese under a domestic use program—have 
caused a question to be raised by exporters regarding the status of export oper- 
ations conducted by the Commodity Credit Corporation where there is a sale 
and repurchase for export. Even though the situation involving the cheese 
sale and repurchase operation does not parallel the restricted use of export 
operations, it is highly desirable that any doubt be removed. If this doubt is 
not resolved, the effectiveness of Commodity Credit Corporation export sales 
programs under various authorities could be decreased substantially. The 
enactment of H.R. 4785 would completely resolve this question. 

3. As a matter of practical operation in export sales programs it is often 
more feasible and efficient for all parties involved to have the export organiza- 
tion sell a commodity under price support to the Commodity Credit Corporation 
and immediately buy back from the Corporation the identical commodity for 
export or other restricted use with no physical movement of the commodity 
to Commodity Credit Corporation. The practicality of such operations stems 
from such considerations as commodity specifications, delivery schedules, and 
so forth. In such cases the commodity may not move physically into Commodity 
Credit Corporation inventory but go directly into the disposal outlet. We 
believe that the legislative history on price-support programs shows that the 
word “purchase,” when used in conjunction with Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion operations, was intended by Congress to have the broadest possible mean- 
ing. In effect, the legislative history shows that under a purchase type of 
support program, prices in the market would be sustained by removing sur- 
pluses that would otherwise enter normal trade channels. 

4. We believe that the export programs administered and operated by Com- 
modity Credit Corporation have served the purposes and objectives of the price 
support program. The practice of purchasing and immediately reselling for 
export use does effectively remove surplus commodities from the normal trade 
channel and does promptly and effectively move these commodities into 
disposal. 

5. No purpose would be served in requiring these products to be shipped to 
a warehouse designated by Commodity Credit Corporation and then reshipped 
by Commodity Credit Corporation to a port of export. If this were required, 
additional costs to the price-support program would be incurred and exporters 
also would be discouraged from participating in the program. As a matter of 
fact, such a requirement would probably drive private exporters out of the 
program. 

In conclusion we again respectfully point out to the subcommittee that the 
proposal in H.R. 4785 does no more than carry out the original intent of Con- 
gress. It does so by resolving a question of doubt, thereby permitting the pro- 
gram to continue to operate effectively and with confidence. The passage of 
H.R. 4785 would not only accomplish these desirable objectives but would 
remove the possibility that both the Government and private organizations 
might become involved in litigation which would not only be expensive but 
which would adversely affect the cooperative arrangement between Government 
and industry in the efficient managament of surpluses acquired under price 
support programs. 


Mr. Heary. The federation is a national farm commodity organi- 
zation, the oldest and largest of that type of organization in this 
country, and represents dairy farmer cooper atives located in every 
State in the Union—about 800 of them—with a combined dairy 
farmer membership in excess of 600,000 people. 

One of the primary interests of the federation is in the successful 
operation of dairy price-support programs. A price-support pro- 
gram is a comprehensive thing. It is something which is not enough 
in itself. It must have some subsidiar Vv programs which act to make 
it work properly. Perhaps the most important of these subsidiaries 
is the complex of surplus utilization programs. These programs 
have in the past several years been quite successful in keeping CCC 
stocks of dairy products at a reasonably low level. They have oper- 
ated under Public Law 480 and other authorities, many of which 
emanated from this House Agricultural Committee. 
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We believe, and it is our understanding that the Department of 
Agriculture believes, that the export programs as they have operated 
are completely authorized by law. However, there have been some 
recent court decisions not related to export programs but related to 
price-support programs which might cast some shadow on that 
authority. 

H.R. 4785 is designed in our opinion to remove any doubt which 
might occur regarding the authority of the Department to operate 
the purchase and resale programs connected with the export of dairy 
products and other products which are handled by CCC. 

Mr. Apert. What would they include besides dairy products? 

Mr. Heaty. I think the other large group of commodities which 
it includes are cotton and cotton byproducts. 

As the program currently operates, commodities are sold to CCC 
and repurchased from CCC at a lower price, thereby providing an 
export subsidy. In many cases these commodities do not move from 
warehouses operated by the original seller to CCC. 

The language of H.R. 4785 does without doubt clarify the right 
for CCC to engage in this type of operation without effecting delivery 
to CCC; that is, shipment and reshipment to the original seller. 

Mr. Chairman, we therefore, without question, endorse this bill 
and ask for its immediate and favorable report from this sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Axsert. Would this authorize the CCC to make a direct 
payment of a subsidy to a person who was purchasing goods to ship 
overseas ¢ 

Mr. Heatry. No, sir. It would clarify the right of CCC to engage 
in these purchase and resale operations without having to actually 
receive the commodity into its possession. 

Mr. Apert. Why, then, do we have this expression “take title to”? 
T can understand where CCC would buy the commodity in Baltimore, 
Md., and X company would come there and get it for a lesser price, 
but CCC would have title, would it not? 

Mr. Heaty. Yes, sir; that is in there because of these recent court 
decisions on the cheese cases. 

The court said that the CCC when it engaged in this same type 
of operation under the support program did not actually have title to 
it although it did buy the commodity and resell] it, there was not con- 
structive delivery of the commodity; therefore, title did not pass. 
We are not trying to authorize one thing different here than what has 
been going on and which the Department believes is within the scope of 
its disposal authority. We want to make certain that we in the dairy 
industry and in the other agricultural industries and the Government 
do not have to spend hundreds of thousands of dollars in the court to 
prove that it is all right. 

Mr. Axzert. Well, we certainly do not want to require, if we are 
going to have this operation, that the Government buy these com- 
modities and deliver them to its own warehouses and then deliver them 
back. That would be very unwise. 

Mr. McInrire. Mr. Chairman, might I ask Mr. Healy at the pres- 
ent time just what constitutes a sale by X company to the CCC? 
What are the instruments involved ? 
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Mr. Heaty. I shall be glad to answer that, but Mr. Cooper is here 
who might better answer it. 

Mr. McInriee. For instance, you have a given quantity of dried 
milk in the warehouse of a manufacturer. 

Mr. Heatry. Right. 

Mr. McIntiee. How does he actually consummate the sale? Just 
what is the basis on which he receives a certain profit and is paid a 
certain profit? What constitutes the instruments by which that 
transaction is consummated ? 

Mr. Heaty. Well, at the beginning of each vem year the 
CCC announces and has announced that it stands ready to buy certain 
commodities at certain prices. When they make that announcement, 
they publish the terms under which they will make purchases. Any 
person with a quantity of material or of commodities upon which an 
announcement has been made can offer to sell that quantity to the 
Government. He is required when he offers such commodity to in- 
corporate these announced terms into his offer. Provided he does so 
and provided his commodity is of a type and grade which CCC has 
offered to buy, CCC writes back to him and accepts his offer. 

He effects delivery by putting the commodity in a railroad car or 
in a warehouse to the credit of the CCC, and establishes that through 
documentation which he forwards with a claim for money to CCC, and 
CCC then writes him a check. 

Mr. Poace. What is the difference between that and the direct 
payment program ¢ 

Mr. Heary. The difference between that and the direct payment 
program is that under the current price support program—and here 
I will talk about milk because it is what we know most about—the 
program is designed to hold prices in the domestic market at a certain 
level. In other words, CCC has announced that it will take com- 
modities off the market—take butter off at 57 cents—and therefore 
no one will sell butter for less than 57 cents. It establishes a floor 
under the market. Under the direct payment program there is no 
floor established. The market is allowed to fall to where it will and 
under certain types of these direct payment programs the Govern- 
ment would have announced its price support level, whereupon it 
would write a check to the farmer or to the plant for the difference 
between the announced level and the market level. 

H.R. 4785 does not contemplate in any way allowing domestic 
market prices to fall. 

Mr. Poacr. In other words, this does exactly the thing that the 
Secretary of Agriculture stated last Thursday while sitting in the 
seat you are now occupying that he did not want to see done. It 
does make the price support program support the market, does it not? 

Mr. Heratry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poagr. If I understood anything that the Secretary said last 
Thursday he said that he did not want the support price program to 
support the market. You understood that, did you not? 

Mr. Heary. I did not hear the Secretary, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poace. Well, you have read his testimony, and you know his 
views on the subject. 
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Is there anyone here from the Department who understands that 
the Secretary said anything different? The Secretary clearly told 
us that he did not want the support price to support the market. 

Mr. Emery. ‘By silence, we do not want to in effect concur in the 
view expressed. Neither Mr. Cooper nor I were here, and do not 
know what the Secretary said. 

Mr. Poacr. You do know the Secretary’s views, oftentimes ex- 
pressed, that supports should be somewhat lower than the world 
market. Has not that view been expressed time and again? 

Is not that the purpose of the proposal, to tie your support figure 
to a percentage of the market for recent years so that you will get 
a support somewhat lower than the market? Is not that right! 

The Secretary has announced that, and when you fellows say you 
do not know what the Secretary said, you are bound to know some- 
thing about what the Secretary said. The Secretary has said re- 
peatedly that he wanted the price support at a figure which would 
be a percentage of the market price of recent years. 

You have heard that; have you not ¢ 

Have you not all heard anything about what the Secretary said 
he is supporting ? 

Mr. Hearty. Mr. Chairman, you are not directing those remarks 
to me; are you? 

Mr. Poacr. No; I am directing them to the Department witnesses. 
They said they did not hear the witness, in other words, that they do 
not know anything about the Secretary’s position on support prices. 

Mr. Arzert. Will the chairman yield to me at that point? 

Mr. Poage. Certainly. 

Mr. Aupert. Frankly, we should have an administrative representa- 
tive from the Department of Agriculture here on this bill, because 
these gentlemen do not represent that policy level. 

Mr. Poace. Well, I do not mean to ask them to express policy. 

Mr. BretcHer. Will the chairman yield? 

Mr. Poacsr. Yes; I yield. 

4 Mr. Beicuer. Was not that exactly what you were asking them to 

O% 

Mr. Poacr. No; I did not ask them to do anything. They volun- 
tarily injected themselves into my discussion with Mr. Healy. 

Mr. Betcuer. You asked them to tell what the policy was. 

Mr. Poacr. I asked them if anyone disagreed with me or agreed 
with me. They did disagree with me. Now, I want to know on 
what basis they disagree with me, because I have heard the Secretary 
twice on this subject matter. 

Will someone please get for me the record which the Secretary 
made here iceman q 

Mr. Beicuer. I understood them to say they did not disagree with 
you because they do not understand what the Secretary said. 

Mr. Poace. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Emery. If I understood you correctly, sir, you asked if anyone 
here disagreed and I wanted to make it clear that by our silence that 
we were not necessarily agreeing or disagreeing. 

Mr. Avgert. You are not agreeing or disagreeing; is that right ? 

Mr. Emery. No, sir. : 
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Mr. Poaae. All right, we will say you do not agree or disagree, but 
now I want to get this in the record: Mr. Healy, you did not hear the 
testimony either ? 

Mr. Heaty. This bill under consideration this vse does not 
olen any change whatsoever in the operation of the 1949 
Agricultural Act. 

Mr. Poace. You just want us to endorse what you are doing? 

Mr. Heaty. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Poaap. I do not like the Secretary to come up here on Thurs- 
day and tell us he does not believe in using the mechanism of price 
supports as a means of maintaining the market and then come up here 
on Monday and endorse a bill which on its face, and admittedly, does 
use the support mechanism to support the market. 

I just wanted it to be the same on Monday as on Thursday. 

That is not too much of an elapse of time during which to be con- 
sistent. I am asking him to be consistent. 

Mr. Augerr. This is more than a simple matter, it seems to me. 
It is not one of those things that we just ordinarily take up and 
dispose of. It may be very, very meritorious. I know my colleague 
has introduced it and that his intention is simply to simplify and clear 
up procedures, but it may go to the whole question as to how we 
should pay the export subsidy and that whole question may need some 
review, it seems to me, 

Mr. Hearty. Mr. Albert, at least for dairy products, it is the con- 
sidered judgment and definite policy of the National Milk Producers 
Federation that export utilization authorities are in the first place an 
adjunct to the price-support program. That is No. 1. They must 
be kept so so long as there are surplus utilization programs in order 
that any money spent under them effectively supports the price of 
milk to farmers. That is very important in our opinion. Therefore, 
we think that it is important that in the minds of this committee the 
separation is maintained between the purchase program as it is 
authorized under the 1949 Agricultural Act and these utilization 
authorities. 

This piece of legislation does not in any way affect purchases or 
supports or their resulting benefits to farmers. This is only designed 
to effectively provide for the saving of money in the disposal or utili- 
zation of commodities. We want to make certain that these people 
who have used the disposal authorities of the Secretary to export 
commodities are not dragged into the courts some time down the road 
and say that was all done wrong because CCC did not take construc- 
tive delivery of this commodity and therefore “you owe us all of the 
subsidy for all of your operations which you engaged in in the past 
4 or 5 years.” 

Mr. Poace. I wonder if I cannot finish with reference to the Secre- 
toys statement, and try to get rid of it? 

want to call your attention to the testimony that the Secretary 
gave on Thursday of last week. I had questioned him about his 
suggestions with reference to a percentage of parity, whereupon, the 
following colloquy occurred : 

Mr. Poace. Under that proposal the support price would always be lower 


than the market price for your recent years, whichever period you took, two, 
three or five; would it not? 
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You would only take a percentage. You would take 90, 75, or 60 percent of 
what the market price had been. 

Consequently, your support price would have to be lower than your market 
price during your guide year, would it not? 

Secretary BENsoN. Yes, sir; it would under the formula. 


Then, the Secretary said later on over here, as follows: 


Mr. Poace. To do those things you have to keep the support level below your 
normal market price, do you not? 

Secretary Benson. Over a period of years, Mr. Poage, I think that would be 
necessary if the commodity was going to move into consumption. 

So, I think it is clear that the Secretary has suggested that he did 
not want the support price to be higher than the market price. 

Mr. Betcuer. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. Poagr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bercuer. As I understand it, at the present time the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation can certainly buy dairy products and take 
title to them and have them moved to its warehouse and the very next 
day they can sell them right back to the person who sold it to them for 
export ¢ 

Mr. Heaty. That is correct. 

Mr. Beutcner. And sell them at a price lower than they paid the 
original purchaser when they bought the product from them; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Hearty. That is exactly correct, for restricted uses. 

Mr. Betcuer. All this bill does is this: It does not change any 
policy at all. It says that you do not have to actually carry the dairy 
products from one warehouse to another and then carry them back 
to the original warehouse in order to make the sale legal. 

We are not trying to change the policy on price supports or the 
policy of the subsidy program at all. We are merely saying that it 
is not necessary to actually carry them over and carry them back. 

Mr. Poace. I understand that, but you are saying, and Mr. Healy 
just got through saying, that you want this price support to be used 
as a means of maintaining the market price to bring the market up. 

Mr. Heaty. That is correct. 

Mr. Poace. And that is exactly the contrary of what Mr. Benson 
said he wanted last week. He was talking at that time about the six 
basic commodities, although he did not confine himself to the six basic 
commodities. However, he was talking primarily about wheat and 
cotton, I assume. But to my mind the thing seems so utterly incon- 
sistent that on Thursday the Department should come up here and 
tell us they are opposed to using price ee devices as a means of 
maintaining the market and on Monday they tell us they want to use 
price support mechanism as a means of maintaining the market. 

I just want the Department to get together with itself and walk one 
way or the other. 

Frankly, I believe in using the price support mechanism for main- 
taining the market, and I am not complaining about what you are 
doing. I think it makes sense to use the price support mechanism to 
maintain the market, but it does not jibe with what the Secretary 
has said. 

Mr. Bevicuer. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Poace. Surely. 
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Mr. Betcuer. The question as to whether or not this is a good law 
or the question as to whether the Secretary would want the law re- 
pealed, is not the important thing here. I introduced a bill that 
merely says you do not have to carry the butter over and carry it 
back, and that is all that it seems to me is before the committee today. 

Mr. Heaty. Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, to go on a little bit with 
what Mr. Belcher said, the butter or other commodities are not being 
carried over and moved back now. The Department feels today— 
at least, their lawyers do, and have told us so, and have always felt— 
that it was not necessary to do so. However, in view of these cheese 
cases which came up here some time ago and do not relate to disposal 
but relate only to purchases, they do cast some cloud upon this pro- 
cedure which we want to eliminate through the language as contained 
in H.R. 4785 so as to not involve the whole exporting industry and 
the Government in long-drawn-out and highly costly litigation 
which we feel certain would prove in the last analysis that the De- 
partment lawyers and ours are correct anyway. All in the world 
that is before us today is a technical authority, an authority for a 
technique, and that is all in the world we are talking about. 

Mr. Ausert. I know what Mr. Belcher’s intention is, and I know 
what your intention is, it is to simplify the procedure and make sure 
that through the procedure you do not get involved in litigation 
that might cost a lot of money. 

Is there anything in this bill that would leave loopholes that would 
embarrass the committee in any way at some future point ? 

Mr. Heary. No, sir, Mr. Albert. We have studied this thing for 
quite some time and have discussed the language of this bill with Mr. 
Belcher at great length, and have talked to the lawyers in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, including Mr. Cooper, who is here, and 
have talked to Mr. Shulman, and have talked to the administrative 
officials down there, and in the considered judgment of all the people 
to whom we have talked there is no opportunity for the language in 
this bill to provide anything new whatsoever. Everything that is 
to be done is currently being done. 

The only purpose and the only possible constructien of this lan- 
guage is to have Congress tell the courts, “This is what we mean; 
this can be done; this is what we meant when we gave the Secretary 
these disposal authorities. We did not mean to keep the railroads 
busy shipping back and forth.” 

Mr. Apert. Of course we do not want to do that where it is done 
for no good purpose at all. 

Mr. Hearty. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Azert. But we do want to encourage an operation that would 
be taking advantage of the normal purchase by the Government of 
these commodities either to be resold in this country or disposed of in 
some other way so that this would become an operation that somebody 
— take advantage of. I do not want to be a party to anything like 
that. 

Mr. Heaty. The other thing is that because of the words in here, 
“sold for export or other restricted use,” this could not be applied to 
any domestic support program whatever. It can only be applied 
when butter, for instance, is being exported or when it is being used 
for some restricted use such as an extender for cocoa butter, for which 
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it has been used for a while. But this cannot be construed to be used 
as a price support mechanism. This is separate from that entirely 
and relates to the utilization of these surplus commodities only. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, I am certainly not a lawyer, but I 
get confused here. I can understand the objective here of not taking 
physical possession of a commodity to the extent to which it is trans- 
ported to a facility under the control of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. However, I certainly cannot see how you can actually get 
a transaction which justifies the transfer for compensation without a 
transfer of title. The bill says, “take title to.” I cannot see how you 
can go through the other transactions involved here to accomplish 
these objectives unless the legal title passes momentarily. 

Mr. Garstang. That problem comes out of the decisions of the court 
in the cheese cases, in which they took a very narrow view of the word 
“purchase” in the 1949 act under which this program operates. 

The difficulty there was the Court said that in that type of operation 
a strict legal title did not pass, and they held all these transactions 
invalid. One of the reasons they held the title did not pass was 
because there was no change of possession and no change of dominion, 
but involved was the proposition of whether legal title passed in a com- 
mercial type of purchase, and construing it rather narrowly, as the 
Court did, you have a question involved as to whether title passed if 
you did not transfer the possession back and forth. 

I think it is necessary that a strict legal title pass over from one to 
another or we will still be involved in some uncertainty and possibly 
lengthy and wasteful litigation. 

Mr. McInrime. If the Court’s interpretation is that in order to per- 
fect title it is necessary to perfect it by possession, are you not cor- 
recting it here by saying it is not necessary to acquire possession ¢ 

Mr. Heaty. I think that might be all right. You are saying here 
in the bill, “without necessity in connection with such transactions for 
the Corporation to acquire possession of or otherwise exercise do- 
minion over such commodities or products in order to take title 
thereto” or something of that sort. 

Mr. McIntire. I raised the question. You cannot change the law 
as to what constitutes title to property. 

Mr. Garstana. Basically, what this does is to write into the 1949 
act a broad interpretation which we all thought was apparent from 
the time it was passed until these cheese cases put a serious doubt on 
it by applying it very narrowly, and they construed the word “pur- 
chase” to mean a technical purchase. All this would do would say the 
word “purchase” meant a market type of transaction as distinguished 
from a payment type of program. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Healy described a payment type of program, and 
of course that was the type of program some of us had favored. But 
you can have a payment type of program in which you do not let the 
market price fall. All you are trying to do here is avoid calling this 
a payment program. Would you not achieve the result you want if 
you would call this a payment rather than a purchase price / 

Mr. Heary. This language is related entirely to the utilization of 
these commodities in export channels or in certain restricted use as 
provided by the Department of Agriculture. It relates in no way 
to the method of supporting prices to the farmer. 
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Mr. Poacer. I am not saying that it relates to the method of sup- 
porting prices to the farmer. I am saying if you describe your method 
whereby you would let the price drop and then make up the difference, 
that is a payment program, but you can also make a program for 
utilizing the commodity in a certain manner after it has been bought 
at a certain price. 

Mr. Heaty. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. It can be a direct payment just as well as a purchase 
and sale? 

Mr. Heaty. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. And it is much simpler if you make it a direct payment, 
it gets the same results, but it has a bad name, and rather than use 
that name you are willing to take that chance and gamble on whether 
youhavealegalright. Is that not the truth of the matter ? 

Mr. Hearty. No, sir. 

Mr. Poaer. Then explain it. 

Mr. Heary. The truth of the matter, as it relates to milk—— 

Mr. Poaae. The bill relates to everything, does it not 

Mr. Heary. Yes, but there might be another set of circumstances for 
other commodities. 

At the levels prescribed by law, the price support program is effec- 
tive for milk and butterfat, it does work, and it works through the 

urchase of these commodities which the Department of Agriculture 
1as purchased for some length of time, not only this Secretary of Agri- 
culture but others before him. 

We do endorse this language because it does not introduce new ele- 
ments of payment-type programs which definitely would not be of 
benefit to producers. My organization represents milk producers, 
and we are not in the least interested in charging farmers for some- 
thing which benefits other types of operations. Therefore, we have 
recommended this language to operate within the construction of the 
present purchase type of program as operated by the Department of 
Agriculture. That isthe real reason this is drawn this way. 

Mr. Poace. Let us get this in more detail. 

_ You have a program at the present time—you say_you are not 
interested in charging farmers any money for something that does 
not bring any benefit to them ? 

Mr. Hearty. That is correct. 

Mr. Poacr. You are talking about shipments or payments? 

Mr. Hraty. Payments. 

Mr. Poace. That is what I thought you were talking about. 

Now, the processor does get a difference between the market price 
that he does pay to the farmer, the amount of the payment plus the 
world price at which he sells the commodity. That is what the proc- 
essor gets out of the present arrangement. You buy the commodity at 
a rather substantial price and sell it for something less; is that right? 

Mr. Heatry. I do not understand that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poage. I do not understand it either. 

Mr. Hearty. You mean as the export program operates now ? 

Mr. Poaar. Yes. 

Mr. Heary. Now, the CCC acquires a commodity in the manner I 
related a little earlier to Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. Poace. Ata rather high price? 
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Mr. Heaty. At the domestic support level. 

Mr. Poacr. At what we consider a fair price? 

Mr. Heaty. At the domestic support level. Then the Commodity 
Credit Corporation monthly announces at what price it will sell those 
commodities which it owns into certain restricted uses, one of which 
is into export. 

For instance, let us take milk powder. They buy milk powder 
packed in drums at 1414 centsa pound. That is their announced sup- 
port level. The first of July they came out with their CCC monthly 
sales price and announced that for export they would sell milk powder 
for 8 cents a pound, and anybody, you or I or anybody else, can offer 
to buy milk powder from them under the terms of a contract which 
they have written at 8 cents a pound, provided we agree to do certain 
things with it. One of the principal agreements we must make is 
that we export it into certain approved countries. 

Mr. Poace. And you buy it back at about 60 percent of what the 
Government paid for it ? 

Mr. Hearty. That is correct. 

Mr. Betcuer. Anybody can buy it. 

Mr. Augertr. Under the program which you have described it is 
possible for anybody to get it. Would we, through this bill, make it 
possible for certain individuals or shippers to locate some supplies, 
get title to then, get the subsidy on them, and not let everybody in 
on the transaction ¢ 

Mr. Hearty. No, sir,no more than is the case now. 

In order to export it you have to have a customer in a foreign coun- 
try. As soon as you find a customer in a foreign country, then you 
go and buy this commodity from the CCC and export it at a price to 
the customer abroad. It is not the corralling of products that is difli- 
cult, it is the obtaining of a customer abroad, and this thing would 
have no effect on that whatsoever. The commodity is there. The 
CCC has it. 

Mr. Poacr. Your members have got the commodity, they undertake 
to sell it to the Government, but they never deliver it to the Govern- 
ment, they keep it in their own warehouse and there has never been 
a delivery, but the Government wants to give you a subsidy, and in 
order to do it, the way we do it now, we let you sell the commodity to 
the Government at a substantially high price, and then the Govern- 
ment turns around and sells to you—either to the same individual or 
to another, but it can sell back to the same individual, and this bill is 
designed to take care of the same individual who sells out of his own 
warehouse ¢ 

Mr. Heatry. That is right. 

Mr. Poacre. The Government has never taken any possession of the 
commodity, but the Government says, “We will give you 14 cents a 

ound for this milk powder.” Then after you find a customer in the 

hilippines or elsewhere you buy it back at 8 cents a pound. The 
milk powder has never moved out of your warehouse. In the case 
of cotton and wheat the Government takes a warehouse receipt, but 
you keep the commodity in your own warehouse and you could sell it 
to Floyd Breeding or anybody else, but you want to sell it to the 
Government because the Government will give you more for it than 
anybody else. The Government paid you 14 cents a pound and the 
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market in the United States probably would not have paid more 
than 12 cents. 

Mr. Heaty. It is hard to say. 

Mr. Poacr. But because you could get more from the Government 
than anybody else. The thing is, you did not actually sell it to them. 
They did not take title, they did not take a warehouse receipt, they 
did not take anything, and if the market had gone up you were under 
no obligation to deliver it to the Government; you could have de- 
livered it to a third party ¢ 

Mr. Heaty. No, sir. What you have done, you have consummated 
a contract to sell. Before all the terms of that contract can be met 
you find a buyer for it, so you contract to purchase. That is really 
what is involved here. 

Mr. Poacr. You make a contract of purchase and sale with the 
Government. You turn around and sell that contract back to the 
Government and the Government in effect pays you for that contract 
at the rate of 6 cents per pound. It in effect pays you that much to 
get its own contract back ? 

Mr. Heatry. No, sir. You see, this contract to sell is under the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 and the Government stands ready to buy 
this commodity in order to support the price to the farmer. 

The Congress came along and passed Public Law 480 and said, 
“We want to utilize these things rather than let them stack up in the 
warehouses, and we want to utilize them abroad where we can.” 

So you contract to buy from the Government under Public Law 480. 
You see, it is completely necessary to separate this purchase and the 
sale. It is done under two basic authorities, two basic statutes, that 
are entirely different and have different things as their purpose. 

All in the world we are trying to do with this legislation is to remove 
any cloud that might have been cast upon this procedure as it has been 
done and as it is contemplated to continue to do it, to remove any 
cloud that may have been cast by these cheese cases. 

Mr. Betcuer. Will the chairman yield? 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 

Mr. Beicuer. You sell this butter to the Government, That is an 
outright sale ? 

Mr. Heary. That is right. 

Mr. Betcuer. And you have a right to take it over to the Govern- 
ment and get your money for it? 

Mr. Heary. That is right. 

Mr. Betcuer. But at the same time they have a customer overseas 
and can sell it under Public Law 480. It is perfectly legitimate for 
you to turn it over to the Government and under Public Law 480 buy 
it back. The only thing this bill eliminates is carrying it over and 
carrying it back. The rest is just the same as if you gave physical 
possession and the next day went and carried it back. This eliminates 
carrying it over and carrying it back? 

Mr. Hearty. And the Government has to pay for all the carrying. 

Mr. Betcuer. And all those costs are charged against the price- 
support program ? 

Mr. Heary. That is right. 

Mr. Bevcner. And runs up the cost of price support. What it 
means is that all this additional expense is charged up against the 
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price-support program, and when the costs are published that is a 

part of the cost; and if they can eliminate that cost, which is completely 

futile as I see it, no matter what it is called, and it does not change the 

present program, that makes sense to me. 

: Mr. Heaty. Now they are not even taking it over and moving it 
ack, 

Mr. Poage. Are there other comments on this measure? We are 
running considerably past the time. Does anybody else want to speak 
on this measure, on this milk measure ? 

Mr. Heaty. It is not a milk bill. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you, Mr. Healy. 

(Thereupon the hearing on H.R. 4785 was adjourned.) 
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AGRICULTURAL ATTACHES 


MONDAY, JULY 13, 1959 


Houser or RepresENTATIVES, 
Foreign AGRICULTURAL OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. W. R. Poage (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Poacr. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

The subcommittee has met this morning to consider at least until 
11 o’clock, and not thereafter, a bill on which there is probably no 
debate, H.R. 8074, introduced by Mr. Cooley, a copy of which we 
shall insert into the record at this point. 

(A copy of H.R. 8074 follows :) 


(H.R. 8074, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To amend section 602 of the Agricultural Act of 1954 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 602 of the Agricultural Act of 
1954 (68 Stat. 908) is amended by adding the following: 

“(e) Any officer or employee appointed and assigned to a post abroad pursuant 
to this title may, in the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, be assigned 
for duty in the continental United States, without regard to the civil service 
laws and without change in grade, for a period of not more than four years.” 

Mr. Podge. It is my understanding that Department representa- 
tives are here to be heard. We will hear them at this time. 


STATEMENT OF ERNEST C. BETTS, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL; AC- 
COMPANIED BY W. A. MINOR, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, 
MANAGEMENT, FAS; AND ROBERT C. TETRO, ASSISTANT ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL ATTACHES, FAS 


Mr. Berrs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to present the Department’s statement 
on H.R. 8074. I am accompanied today by the Assistant Adminis- 
trator, Agricultural Attachés, of the Foreign Agricultural Service, 
Mr. Tetro, on my left, and Mr. Art Minor, the Assistant Administra- 
tor for Management of the Foreign Agricultural Service. 

I am Director of Personnel for the Department of Agriculture. 

I certainly appreciate the privilege of appearing before the sub- 
committee and to recommend enactment of this bill. We strongly 
endorse the provisions of it. It provides that employees of the De- 
partment of Agriculture who are assigned to overseas posts may be 
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returned for duty in the United States for periods of not more than 4 
years without regard to the civil service laws and without change in 
grade. 

This amendment is intended to authorize the Department to assign 
personnel appointed under authority of title VI of the Agricultural 
Act of 1954, to positions in the United States at grade levels different 
from those of the positions they occupy oversea and yet retain their 
oversea classification grades. 

To be fully effective as an agricultural attaché, oversea employees 
need to be well informed on the developments and problems in U.S. 
agriculture and in order to be informed it is necessary that they have 
periods of service where they are assigned to the Department in the 
United States. By rotating personnel between Washington and over- 
seas, we strengthen our service at both points because it enables the 
Washington people to get the field viewpoint and those who go to the 
field have the departmental viewpoint and the knowledge of U.S. 
agriculture. We think the best and most effective way of getting ex- 
perience when they return to the United States is through assigning 
them to jobs where they have a day-to-day responsibility for coping 
with the problems in U.S. agriculture. 

During their tour of duty in the United States the attachés and 
other personnel who assist them will be assigned to work at, or as 
near as posisble, the same grade that they held in the field, and in the 
majority of cases the assignment would be at the same grade level. 
However, there may be occasions when it will be necessary to assign 
them to positions with grades that are slightly different than they 
hold in the oversea service. 

The proposed 4-year period is based upon the current provisions of 
the Foreign Service Act that provides for rotation, and the Secretary 
of State may assign them to other jobs for a period of not more than 
4 years, and he may extend it for an additional 4 years. 

Therefore, the authority we are requesting is very similar to that 
which is in the Foreign Service Act. 

Mr. Poaae. Is the same provision about civil service grades in the 
Foreign Service Act? 

Of course, they do not have civil service, but are the provisions 
comparable ? 

Mr. Betts. They do not have civil service grades. 

Mr. Poace. But, they have their own types of grades; do they not? 

Mr. Berts. They have their own system of grading. Under the 
Foreign Service Act they may be assigned to departmental positions 
for 4 years. 

Mr. Poace. At adifferent grade from what they hold ? 

_Mr. Berrs. At jobs having a different grade than they hold; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Poacr. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Berrs. That is right. 

Under the Classification Act and the Civil Service Act we are pro- 
hibited from detailing more than 120 days. There is also a question 
of qualifications and sometimes our attachés are not in the competitive 
service. There is a prohibition under civil service against assigning 
a noncompetitive person into a competitive position. 

The major problem I have outlined is the rigidity of the Classifica- 
tion Act under which our attachés are paid, and in order for per- 
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sonnel to be rotated from oversea posts to positions in the United 
States and retain the same pay rate for a period as long as 4 years 
they would have to be assigned positions at the same cate level and 
we might not have that available when the particular individual 
returns. 

Mr. Poacr. Your attachés do not all receive the same pay ? 

Mr. Berrs. No; they range from grade 13 to grade 17 at the present 
time. 

Mr. Poacr. Therefore, if you brought a man back from a given 
post, his pay here would be based upon his last pay scale at the post 
he last served; is that right ? 

Mr. Berrs. Yes; that. is what it would amount to. We do tr 
assign him into an equivalent position. If he were in grade GS- 15 
overseas, we would try to put Lain into a GS-15 here, but we might 
not have one here. However, if this were passed, we could assign 
him to a GS-14. 

Mr. Poace. But he would receive the pay of a GS-15? 

Mr. Berts. He would receive the pay of a GS-15; yes, sir. I think 
the majority of these cases would be much less than 4 years, but we 
chose the 4 years in order to be on the same basis as the Foreign 
Service Act. 

Mr. Atsert. Does this mean that you want authority to assign 
them anywhere? You have positions where you can put these people 
in the Foreign Agricultural Service in this country, do you not? 

Mr. Berts. Yes, sir; most generally we would have. 

Mr. Arserr. Where would you put them ? 

Mr. Berrs. We could put them in Foreign Agricultural Service 
or other departmental positions. 

Mr. Ausertr. You want to have flexibility so as to be able to assign 
them anywhere in the Department of Agriculture that you want to? 

Mr. Berrs. That is correct. 

Mr. Axsert. And the civil service does not have any special po- 
sitions that they could occupy in their oversea grades ? 

Mr. Berrs. That is right. 

Mr. Apert. That is, in some departments or in some sections of 
the Department of Agriculture ! 

Mr. Berrs. Yes, sir; that is correct, in some sections of the 
Department. 

Mr. Poace. To be rather specific—and I shall not call the name 
of the country—I know you had an attaché who was an expert in 
livestock, and I think he is back here right now, but you would bring 
him back to the States and you might have him assigned to the Live- 
stock Division rather than the Foreign Service? Is that what you 
mean ? 

Mr. Berrts. Yes, sir. The position in Livestock may not be the 
same grade as he had overseas and this authority would permit him 
to keep the pay at his other grade. 

I think the primary difficulty in which we find ourselves, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that the individual employed under the Foreign Service Act 

s paid primarily based upon his rank. It isa personal qualification. 
Basically it. is directed toward the level of the job and under the 
Civil Service system it is based on level of difficulty of the specific 
job. The two come in conflict. 
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Mr. Atzert. You stated this would be preferable to taking him 
out from under civil service and putting him under an act such as 
the Foreign Service personnel of the State Department are under 
because it would be simpler ? 

Mr. Brrrs. I am going to ask Bob Tetro to answer that. My own 
reaction is that we have several of the authorities already that the 
Foreign Service Act people have, but this is one area where we do 
not have anything. I would like to have Bob comment on that. 

Mr. Terrro. In answer to that I would like to say that we are 
requesting specific authority for detailing. There are other things in 
the Foreign Service Act, most of which we have under our present 
system in Agriculture. I think the easiest answer to your question 
would be to say that for this particular purpose this is simpler. 

Mr. Apert. I agree it is simpler, but—— 

Mr. Berts. This has been cleared with the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, the Bureau of the Budget, and the White House Office of 
Personnel. 

Mr. Poaae. I believe Mr. Heimburger has a question. 

Mr. Hermpvrecer. Mr. Betts, since we have an outstanding example 
of a Foreign Service operator of yours who was rotated back to Wash- 
ington—I am referring to Mr. Tetro who is sitting here—under what 
provision of law did Bob come back here ? 

Why do you need something additional since he was brought back 
from a Foreign Service post and is now serving in the Department ? 

Mr. Berrts. He was detailed from the oversea post to the Depart- 
ment and then assigned a departmental position here, but there was 
no problem in matching up the grade. 

Mr. Apert. That is not the whole point; the point is if you have 
an opening, you could put him in it, but if you do not have one you 
can keep him and give him the benefit of some other training. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. Thank you, Mr. Albert, for clarifying this point. 
It was bothering me some. 

One other point, the way the bill is drafted, while there is a 
limitation on the length of time that the employee may be assigned 
to Washington, there is no limitation on how frequently this can 
occur. As I read your bill, if you were simply desirous of adding a 
number of competent personnel to the Washington staff, you could 
assign them to oversea posts and keep them there 30 days and then 
bring them back here for 4 years and assign them to an oversea post 
for another 30 days and bring them back here for another 4 years. 

I presume that is not what you intend to do, but will you please 
give us some kind of statement from the Department on that question # 

Mr. Berrts. Yes; I am going to ask Mr. Art Minor to further 
strengthen my statement, but I would say if this authority is granted 
by the committee it would be used conservatively and judiciously and 
only for those cases that really merit it. 

Mr. Mrvor. It could not be used for grades above 15 because we 
have a definite limit on the number that we can have of those. For 
example, if the grade 16 were detailed to Washington, you simply 
cannot fill it with another 16 in the field. So, you have that definite 
limit on the top grades. 

Mr. Hermeurcer. How frequently will it be your intention to 
rotate a person under this proposed bill ? 
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Mr. Minor. The general policy is that at hardship posts a man 
would stay a minimum of 2 years and if he is well and willing to go 
back, he might go back for a second tour. At other than a hardship 
post, he would serve normally either two or three tours of 2 years 
zach, which would mean 4 or 6 years overseas and then a tour in 
Washington of 2 to 4 years. 

In some cases they would go back out a little bit earlier and in 
some cases it is desirable to hold them a little longer. 

Mr. Axpert. For the record would it be in order to ask you to 
furnish the committee every year a statement of the operations under 
this act if it is passed ? 

Mr. Berrs. I think we could do that. I do not anticipate a large 
number of cases in any one year. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

(Statement would be furnished after the close of each fiscal year.) 

Mr. Avsert. That is all. 

Mr. Poager. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Apert. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that we go 
into executive session for the purpose of taking up this bill without 
clearing the room. 

Mr. Poace. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(Thereupon, the subcommittee went into executive session. ) 
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COMPENSATE PRODUCERS FOR SOIL BANK LOSSES 
DUE TO GOVERNMENT MISINFORMATION 


MONDAY, AUGUST 17, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBCOMMITTEE ON Livestock AND Freep GRAINS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 
The committee met at 11:05 a.m., in room 1310, the Honorable 
W. R. Poage, chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Poace. The committee will consider H.R. 8048. 
(H.R. 8041 and H.R. 8043 are as follows:) 


[H.R. 8041, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 
A BILL To amend the Agricultural Act of 1956 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That title 1 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 
is amended by adding at the end thereof a new section as follows: 

“Seo. 128. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the Secretary shall, in 
order to provide fair and equitable treatment, pay a producer compensation under 
the acreage reserve or conservation reserve program which he otherwise would 
not be entitled to receive because the contract, action, or conduct of the producer 
is not in conformity with the provisions of the program if it is established to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary that the contract, action, or conduct of the pro- 
ducer was the result of relying in good faith on the erroneous approval of such 
contract, action, or conduct by, or on the erroneous advice, determination, or 
computation of, an authorized representative of the Secretary.” 


{ H.R. 8048, 86th Cong., 1st sess.} 
A BILL To amend the Agricultural Act of 1956 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That title I of the Agricultural Act of 1956 
is amended by adding at the end thereof a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 128. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the Secretary shall, 
in order to provide fair and equitable treatment, pay a producer compensation 
under the acreage reserve or conservation reserve program which he otherwise 
would not be entitled to receive because the contract, action, or conduct of the 
producer is not in conformity with the provisions of the program if it is estab- 
lished to the satisfaction of the Secretary that the contract, action, or conduct 
of the producer was the result of relying in good faith on the erroneous approval 
of such contract, action, or conduct by, or on the erroneous advice, determina- 
tion, or computation of. an authorized representative of the Secretary.” 


Mr. Poace. There is a report on this bill by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Murray, will you read us the report ? 

Mr. Murray. The report is on H.R. 8041. 

Mr. Poacr. They are identical. 
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Mr. Murray (reading) : 


Dear CoNGRESSMAN CooLEy: This is in reply to your request of July 17, 
1959, for a report on H.R. 8041, a bill to amend title I of the Agricultural Act of 
1956 by adding at the end thereof a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 128. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the Secretary shall, 
in order to provide fair and equitable treatment, pay a producer compensation 
under the acreage reserve or conservation reserve program which he otherwise 
would not be entitled to receive because the contract, action, or conduct of the 
producer is not in conformity with the provisions of the program if it is estab- 
lished to the satisfaction of the Secretary that the contract, action, or conduct 
of the producer was the result of relying in good faith on the erroneous approval 
of such contract, action, or conduct by, or on the erroneous advice, de termination, 
or computation of, an authorized representative of the Secretary.’ 

This Department recommends the enactment of this bill. 

This bill will provide the Secretary with discretionary authority to alleviate 
hardship in such cases where the producer acted in good faith to fulfill the 
terms of an agreement or contract under the acreage reserve or conservation 
reserve programs and one or more of the conditions enumerated in this bill 
estopped the producer from receiving compensation. 

A survey would be required to develop an accurate estimate of funds required 
for claims coming under this legislation. However, it is thought that such claims 
shonld not exceed $50,000 annually 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Mr. Poace. I think it is clear that that $50,000 was not recom- 
mended as a limit but they suggested probably that is all it would take 
in a year’s time to satisfy these claims. 

Mr. Matruews. I move we report the bill. 

Mr. Poace. It is moved and seconded that we report the bill. 

All those in favor? 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, a point of clarification. Do I under- 
stand correctly that the $50,000 means that the total adjustments made 
by the Department in this program would not exceed $50,000 annually 
and that does not apply to any single adjustment ? 

Mr. McLarn. If I understand, all they mean by that is they are 
trying to give us an idea as to how much it will cost and they mean 
by that simply that it is thought that such claims should not exceed 
$50,000 annually. That is, total of the claims that they would pay. 
This is merely an : estim: ae to Congress as to how much money might 
be involved. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you. 

Mr. JENNINGS, I second the mot Ion, 

Mr. Poace. The motion is made and seconded that we report the 
bill to the full committee with the recommendation that it be passed. 

All those in favor say “Aye.” 

Oppos “l, say va 

The bill is reported. 

The committee will meet either tomorrow morning or Wednesday 
afternoon, depending upon whether the gentlemen from Iowa can be 
here in the morning. 

The committee will stand in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 11:10 a.m., the committee adjourned.) 
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PRESERVATION OF ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS ON LAND 
ACQUIRED BY RIGHT OF EMINENT DOMAIN 


AUGUST 25, 1959 


House or REepresENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON DEPARTMENTAL OVERSIGHT AND 
ConsuMER RELATIONS, OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., in room 100-B, 
George Washington Inn, Hon. Paul C. Jones (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Jones, Hagen, Matthews, Dague, Dixon, 
and Smith. 

Also present: Miss Betty Prezioso, staff assistant. 

Mr. Jones. The committee will come to order, please. 

Ww e have met this morning for the purpose of consideration of H.R. 
8343, a bill which has been introduced by our colleague, and fellow 
member of the full committee, Mr. Albert, a copy of which we shall 
insert into the record at this point. 


(A copy of H.R. 8343 follows :) 


(H.R. 8343, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL Relating to the preservation of acreage allotments on land from which the owner 
is displaced by reason of the acquisition thereof by a Government agency in the exercise 
of the right of eminent domain 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That section 378(a) of the Agricultural 

Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended (7 U.S.C. 13878(a)), is amended by adding 

at the end thereof the following new sentence: “The former owner of land 

acquired as described in this subsection shall not be considered for the purposes 
hereof to have been displaced from such land during any period for which such 
land is leased to such former owner.” 

Sec. 2. Section 125 of the Soil Bank Act (7 U.S.C. 1813) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sentence: “The provisions of this section 
shall not be applicable with respect to the leasing of such farmlands to the former 
owners thereof.” 

Mr. Jones. This bill relates to the preservation of acreage allot- 
ments on land from which the owner is displaced by reason of the 
acquisition thereof by a Government agency in the exercise of the 
right of eminent domain. 

We have with us this morning Mr. Howard Rooney, an attorney 
in the General Counsel’s Office of the Department of Agriculture, who 
is representing the Department. 

We also have a report from the Department, a copy of which we 
shall insert into the record at this point. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., August 24, 1959. 
Hon. Haroip D. Coo.ey, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN COOLEY: This is in reply to your request dated July 24, 
1959, for a report on H.R. 8343, a bill relating to the preservation of acreage 
allotments on land from which the owner is displaced by reason of the acquisition 
thereof by a Government agency in the exercise of the right of eminent domain. 

This bill would amend section 378(a) of the Agicultural Act of 1958 and 
section 125 of the Soil Bank Act to provide— 

(1) that a former owner of land taken by an agency having the right 
of eminent domain shall not be considered as being displaced (for purposes 
of pooling such allotment for later transfer to another farm) during any 
period such land is leased back to the former owner; and 

(2) that the issuance of restrictive leases (denying the right to grow 
price-supported crops in surplus supply on Government-owned land) would 
not be applicable during any period Government-owned land is leased to 
its former owner. 

We oppose enactment of this legislation. Present law provides that the date 
of displacement occurs when an owner (1) voluntarily relinguishes possession of 
the land, or (2) is required to relinguish possession, even though he may be 
permitted to continue to operate the land under lease or rental agreemeut. 

The basic purpose of section 378 is to afford owners of farms with acreage 
allotments a reasonable opportunity to continue the production of such com- 
modities if their land is taken by an agency having the right of eminent domain. 
This is accomplished by pooling the allotments at the time of displacement and 
providing equitable and comparable allotments for other farms owned or pur- 
chased by the displaced owner if he so applies within 3 years of date of displace- 
ment. The purpose of section 125 and related Executive orders is to restrict 
the production on Government-owned land of allotment and other price supported 
crops which are in surplus supply. 

We feel that the existing provisions of law are generally fair and equitable 
to both the displaced owners and to the Government. “Displacement” logically 
takes place when a person no longer occupies land as the owner inasmuch as 
title has passed to the agency which acquired it under eminent domain, reim- 
bursement has been provided for the former owner, and he does not occupy the 
land as owner and only at the sufferance, and under conditions prescribed 
by, the agency. Such land is definitely owned by the agency and if the agency 
is a Federal one and the land is to be rented, the lease should prohibit the further 
production of price supported commodities already in surplus supply. 

The enactment of this bill would create substantial recordkeeping burdens 
since, in many instances, the former owners would be permitted to lease for many 
years the land which they formerly owned, usually on a year-to-year basis. Also, 
it is not clear that the provisions of this bill are not intended to apply to 
portions of total areas taken by eminent domain. If such is its intent, the 
resultant administartive burden of separating out and maintaining records on 
individual tracts would be burdensome. Another major objection is that the 
bill as worded would permit a former owner to lease back land which he 
previously owned and grow price supported crops even though he had not farmed 
such land continuously since its acquisition. 

Numerous applications of present section 378 have been made since it has been 
in effect. Since the provisions of this bill are not retroactive, and could not 
logically be made retroactive, enactment would create inequities between owners 
“displaced” before and after enactment. 

Tie Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the furnishing 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 


Marvin L. McLain, Acting Secretary. 


Mr. Jones. I shall now ask Mr. Rooney to furnish the other 
members of the committee with a copy of the report. 

I have read the report, and find that the Department states: “We 
oppose enactment of this legislation.” 
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However, I want to make this statement, and see if I have a correct 
impresssion of what the legislation would do, Mr. Rooney: 

If my interpretation is not correct, and in line with what you think 
it is, I wish you would tell us. 

As I understand it, the legislation introduced by Mr. Albert refers 
to land which has been acquired by the right of eminent domain, 
and in those cases where this land was leased to the former owner 
that he would retain the allotments that he had prior to the transfer 
of the land to the Government ¢ 

Mr. Dixon. Under the price support plan. 

Mr. Jones. Yes; the acreage alloment under the price support 
plan. 

, Is that a correct interpretation, as you understand it? 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD ROONEY, ATTORNEY, GENERAL COUN- 
SEL’S OFFICE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Roonry. Yes; that is right, Mr. Chairman. 

The problem arises from the ‘fact that the statute now provides 
that the owner will have 3 years after he is displaced in order to 
get the allotment reallocated to other land that he might acquire, 
and the procedure set forth in the statute requires that upon displace- 
men the allotment be placed in an allotment pool, and it will be con- 
sidered as having been planted during the 3-year period until he 
appli es to have it transferred to another piece of land. 

The problem has arisen over the interpretation of the Department 
as to when displacement occurs. It has been our position that the 
man, as owner, is displaced when he signs a lease with the Govern- 
ment. His possession, then, is the possession of the Government or 
the other agency who acquired the property by eminent domain. He 
is not displaced as long as he is farming the land he is a part of the 
purchase transaction and, as you know, they make all kinds of arrange- 
ments when they are acquiring land under eminent domain. Under 
the act you do not have to actually go through eminent domain pro- 

ceedings if the agency has the right of eminent domain and can 
negotiate a purchase. That applies: ‘also— 

Mr. Jones. That is when he voluntarily relinquishes it ? 

Mr. Roonry. That is right. But, in many of those deals—usually 
if he has crops growing on it he retains the right to gather those 
crops, or he may agree to give possession at a certain time, but up to 
that time we do not consider that he has been displaced. He is still 
exercising his rights on that land as an owner, but we have felt, in 
view of the provision for restricting the production of allotment crops 
on Government land that the moment he signs a lease after title has 
passed from him and he has gotten the money for his land and then 
enters into a lease, that he is a displaced owner at that point. That 
is the interpretation we have placed on the present statute, as I 
ane it. 

I think this bill does provide for a different result. It provides 
that even though he leases, the allotment will not be placed in the 
pool until the ‘lease expires. That is really what this bill does. 

Mr. Jones. And, therefore, he would maintain the same allotment 
as if he were the owner of the land? That is what this bill would do? 
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Mr. Rooney. That is right. In other words, you just do not put 
it in the pool. 

Also, section 2 of the bill amends section 125 of the Soil Bank Act. 
Incidentally, this eminent domain provision, as you notice, is a part 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, and section 2 applies to 
the Soil Bank Act which provided that insofar as practicable Gov- 
ernment land was not to be leased for the production of allotment 
and price supported crops. 

Mr. Dixon. In other words, this provides an exception? As I 
recall, our committee put that provision in the act. 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Dixon. Who was it on our committee who was so firm in his 
position in this regard? Was it not Congressman Jennings? 

Mr. Joners. I do not recall, Doctor. 

Mr. Drxon. I am sure it was Congressman Jennings. He got that 
amendment inthere. Heeven wanted tospread it. He got an amend- 
ment on the floor to that act to prohibit even grazing on the forests, 
Sure; it was Jennings, and our committee passed that. 

This would go exactly contrary to what our committee voted on. 

Mr. Jones. In section 2, Mr. Rooney, where it says the provisions 
of this act shall not be applicable with respect to the leasing of such 
farmlands to the former owners thereof, does that mean that when he 
leased the land it still could not be put into a soil bank? Does not that 
protect that part of it ? 

Mr. Rooney. I do not know how he could get it in the soil bank. 

Mr. Jones. He could not get it in a soil bank and we do not want 
him to get it in the soil bank. 

Mr. Rooney. But it would permit him to grow price-supported 
crops on Government land. 

Mr. Marrnews. May I ask this question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Jones. Surely. 

Mr. Matrnuews. When you talk about leasing and eminent domain, 
is there a possibility of almost an indefinite lease period as far as 
eminent domain is concerned ¢ 

I am not too familiar with that proceeding. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Matthews, it depends upon the circumstances. 
As I understand it, this problem has arisen principally where the 
Corps of Engineers is acquiring land for a dam project and there 
always is an area where they are faced with the proposition that the 
water, maybe, once in 10 years or maybe once in 6 or 7 years will 
reach up to a certain point, but the rest of the time it will not. That 
is the type of land I think that causes most of this problem. In that 
kind of a situation a man could continue to farm it almost indefinitely. 

Mr. Matrnews. I see. 

Mr. Rooney. In that type of a case you would think that the Corps 
of Engineers would take just the flowage easement. In that case he 
would continue to be the owner of the land and this would not enter 
into the picture at all, but as I understand it from the few contacts I 
have had with the corps they have found in many instances that when 
they try to condemn a flowage easement they have to pay as much as 
the land is worth and they had just as well have the fee title. 

Mr. Jones. And buy the land ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes; and buy the land. Really, I think that is what 
has happened. I think that is what creates this problem. 
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Mr. Dixon. Under section 2, could the lessor claim the soil bank 
privileges? 

Mr. Roonry. Dr. Dixon, I do not work on the soil bank program, 
I should be able to answer your question, but I do not believe that 

Mr. Drxon. If he has an acreage allotment I think he could claim 
soil bank protection. 

Mr. Rooney. I think the owner of the land has to enter into those 
contracts and if the Government is the owner, that would be true. 

Mr. Dixon. That would reestablish that person’s acreage allotment 
rights? 

Mr. Rooney. All this says is that the Government’s lease does not 
have to prohibit him from raising a price supported crop. That is 
the effect of section 2. 

Mr. Dixon. But does not that infer that it can go into the soil bank 
even though it is Government land ? 

Mr. Rooney. I do not believe this would enable him to get into 
the soil bank. 

Mr. Jones. I though it was put in there to provide that he could not 
put it in the soil bank. That was my understanding, but perhaps I 
am wrong. 

Mr. Marrnews. Mr. Chairman, under the present laws if his land 
is leased under the provisions of eminent domain, can he transfer his 
acreage allotment to other land? 

Mr. Jones. Well, as Mr. Rooney said a minute ago, when he sells 
this land to the Government, who would have the authority to acquire 
it under the right of eminent domain, he has 3 years in which to place 
his allotment ina pool. That does not mean he would get the allotment 
back. 

Mr. Rooney. The act provides really that whenever he is dis- 
placed—whenever we determine that, then we are required under the 
statute to place the allotment on that land into a pool and it is frozen 
there for 3 years for his benefit. 

If he can find another piece of land and buy it, presumably with 
the money he got from the eminent domain proceedings, and if that 
farm has a lower allotment than is normal for that community—if he 
ean find a farm that because of a lack of history or some reason that 
has a smaller allotment than is normal for that community—in re- 
lation to a comparable farm—then he can use this allotment that came 
off the other land and place it in the pool to raise that allotment up 
to a comparable farm in that area, or he can even buy the land that 
has no allotment at all and have it placed on there. 

Mr. Jones. That is the point I wanted to make. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, he would not lose his allotment under 
the present law provided he proceeds with due diligence and tries to 
replace it? 

Mr. Rooney. He can lose that particular allotment because if he 
were able to buy a farm that had an adequate allotment and that is 
the only farm he bought at the end of the 3 years, then it would go out 
of the pool and theoretically would be spread to the entire county. 

Mr. Foes: The point I want to make is that under the present law 
he has what you might call a reasonable safeguard for his allotment ? 

Mr. Rooney. That is right. 
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Mr. Jones. What this bill would do would let him keep on with 
his allotment on this leased land ? 

Mr. Rooney. As long as he had the lease; yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Chairman, there is another aspect to this, is there 
not? We passed this legislation last year and it imvolved land in 
my district—not only mine, but others. 

Mr. Jones. There was a lot of land in California which was taken 
under this legislation. 

Mr. Hagen. We had an airbase that took some land by eminent 
domain. 

Mr. Jonrs. They moved those cotton allotments out there, though; 
did they not? To other land ? 

Mr. Hacen. To the extent that they either had another farm or 
could get one. 

Mr. Rooney. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. This is different from that. This is where the fellow 
remains on the land and in the case where the airbase took the land 
they could not remain on it. 

Mr. Hacen. If we passed this bill we would have to cover the situ- 
ation where the fellow displaced had acquired other land and gotten 
a new allotment on the basis he was displaced. In other words, you 
give him a double advantage. 

Mr. Roonry. I was going to bring that point up. Under this bill 
he could buy another farm and if it had an adequate allotment on 
it he could be growing as much cotton as he ever grew in addition 
to this. 

Mr. Drxon. It would give him two allotments. 

Mr. Jones. I would not agree on that. In other words, if he had 
a farm now and if he had a cotton allotment there and bought an- 
other farm that has a cotton allotment on it of course he has increased 
his allotment but has also increased his investment and even increased 
the total allotment or the total production of cotton. 

Mr. Matrnews. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. Marruews. In other words, that is like a situation now where 
you have a cotton allotment on a farm and another man has a cotton 
allotment on another farm: If you go out and buy that other farm 
you could have his allotment as well as your own? Is that right? 

Mr. Jones. That is right. Not only that, but he could also trans- 
fer that allotment from either farm to the other farm, and get a more 
economical or more efficient operation. 

Mr. Dixon. Would the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Dixon. That is true, but suppose the farm you buy had no 
cotton allotment? Then you could transfer the cotton allotment 
from this land that was taken by eminent domain to the farm which 
you bought ? 

Mr. Roonry. That is right. 

Mr. Dixon. And if this law passes you would still have the allot- 
ment on the eminent domain land ? 

Mr. Rooney. No; pardon me. I do not believe you get that result. 
I do not think you can transfer and still retain it on the Govern- 
ment land. It will go off the Government land. 
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Mr. Jones. You would not have it. It is like moving this ashtray 

ver here. . 

mi Mr. Roonry. What he could do is buy another farm with an allot- 
ment and not transfer this allotment and continue to farm this land 
which simply means he gets the advantage of this law for any number 
of years and the other farmers in the county will never get it dis- 
tributed to them, which will happen if you put it in the pool. 

Mr. Hagen. I think literally under the terms of this bill as now 
written he could do just what Dr. Dixon said he could do. He could 
acquire some raw land and get a new cotton allotment on the basis 
of being a displaced owner. He could also lease back this old land 
of his and under this bill plant his old allotment. 

Mr. Jones. I do not think the county committee would give him 
an allotment on the other land if it did not have an allotment to start 
with. 

Mr. Hacen. This bill does not say that. I am talking about the 
application of the present law. 

Mr. Rooney. I think if you read the amendment along with the 
rest of the law, it surely will have to be interpreted to mean that once 
you transfer all the land into a pool and it goes to another farm 
there just is not any allotment left. 

Mr. Hagen. There is another aspect of this: I do not know how 
accurate this is, but do they not consider in establishing a price by 
court action or otherwise for land taken whether or not it has an 
allotment on it? It is bound to enter into the question particularly 
where it goes to trial before a jury or judge. So, in other words, in 
establishing the price the Government is paying for his land he will 
get an increment of value attributable to his cotton allotment and 
then, in effect, he will be enriched by that and then you turn around 
and let him raise cotton on it and you are enriching him twice; is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. Jones. Let me not restrict it to cotton alone. It could be 
wheat or some other crop. 

Mr. Hagen. It that not true? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Hacen. It enters into what they have been growing on it. In 
other words, what they have been growing on it enters into the price 
he gets for his land. 

Mr. Jones. i think that is true. 

Mr. Albert, we are glad you have come because we are discussing 
your bill. 

Mr. Atperr. Yes; I have been over talking to other members of the 
full committee about the Public Law 480 conference. 

Did you receive an adverse report 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir; but it is not such a report that I would inter- 
pret as being that the Department would be very adamant in its 
position if the Congress did see fit to pass the bill. 

Mr. Albert, would you like to make a siatement as to what the 
intent of this bill is? We have been discussing it, and we are not 
in entire agreement as to what the intent is. So, if you would tell 
us the circumstances and get them in the record, we would appreciate 
it, 
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STATEMENT OF HON. CARL ALBERT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Avzert. The intent of the bill is to take care of situations 
which have been brought to my attention by constituents of mine 
whose land is being purchased or taken over under eminent domain 
to construct Federal reservoirs, but who subsequent to the purchase 
of their land or the condemnation and taking over of the land by 
the Government will be permitted by the Government to stay on the 
land which will be leased back to them. In other words, the Gov- 
ernment goes in and buys a lot of this land sometimes years before the 
actual flooding takes place and sometimes they buy land which is 
never flooded and they give the owner and occupant a priority in 
leasing it over others. 

This matter has been called to my attention in connection with the 
constructing of Eufaula Dam and I am sure it is the same at any 
other lake in the country. Some of the better land of the country is 
going to be taken over because they take over bottom land when 
they “build these big lakes. ‘These farmers are there on their land 
and some of them have lived there since statehood or before statehood. 
Some of them have been livi Ing there 50 or 60 years, and their fathers 
and grandfathers lived on the same land. Some of them are cotton 
farmers, some of them are peanut farmers, and some of them are 
diversified means. None of them are real large farmers in this 
particular case, but that is immaterial. Through no fault of theirs 
they are being de prived of their land and their allotment on the land 
which is geared to their farmit 1g Operations. 

While Ll know that we are trying to cut corners and cut down on pro- 
duction, we should not do it at the expense of simple justice. That 
is why I introduced this bill. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, under the present law when the Gov- 
ernment buys the land no price-supported crop can be eTOWn on 
the Government land? 

Mr. Apert. I am not sure that is under the law or under regula- 
tion. I am not sure about t th: at because for a while they did let them 
do it. 

We had peanut allotments near Lake Texoma and they they started 
cutting them off. 

Mr. Rooney. Section 125 of the Soil Bank Act has an escape 
clause. It says “If practicable,” and that is some discretion as to 
how rapid they are cut off. 

Mr. Aunert. I cannot see why one arm of the Government would 
take a man’s property away from him against his will, rent it back 
to him, and take away his allotment in the process. 

Mr. Hacen. Is he not theoretically reimbursed when he is com- 
Pegoated for his land ¢ 

Mr. Avpert. I do not know whether he is or not. I do not think 
there is any material difference in what they are getting for this 
Jand whether they have allotments or not. 

Mr. Hacen. We were discussing that just before you came in and 
I think there is a difference. 

Mr. Apert. I think it is the fair market value. 

Mr. Hacen. Suppose it is cotton land ¢ 
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Mr. Arzert. There is not too much of this land in cotton, but this 
would not be applicable just to my situation. If the same thing 
happened in California or anywhere else, and regardless of whether 
it is real valuable or whether they are only cotton patches with small 
allotments on them, the principle is the same. Anyone who has the 
public domain problem coming up will have this same problem. 
That is about it. 

[ have submitted this matter to the committee, hoping that we 
rould get it out and thresh it over with the Department after we 
pass it. I believe that we would have a chance of talking the Sec- 
retary into this because I think if he went into it very carefully, he 
would see it would not amount to a whole lot, nationwide, but it 
would in simple justice take care of a few people being displaced. 

Mr. Jones. Do you recall what happened to the companion bill 
in the Senate? 

Mr. Apert. I do not think anything has happened. I have not 
heard of it if it has. Senator Kerr introduced the Senate bill and 
the two of us introduced this bill at the request of our constituents. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the reeord). 

Mr. Jones. Do all membors of the committee have an understanding 
about what the bill is, and the principles involved ? 

Mr. Marrurews. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record) 

Mr. Diarr. Does this mean that the allotment can be transferred, 
then, or is it Just to be used on a rental basis while he is there ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dacur. Was not there discussion implying that that was 
vossible ? 

Mr. Jones. We did have some discussion along that line, and that 
was brought about by this allotment being subject to transfer to other 
land ay at he might have. 

' Atpert. It reads as follows: 

The former owner of land acquired as described in this subsection shall not 
be considered for the purposes hereof to have been displaced from*such land 
during any period for which such land is leased to such former owner. 

In other words, he has an allotment on this 160 acres, and he is 
still on it. Until the Government covers it up, he is the lessee from 
the Government. 

Mr. Dixon. Could not he sublet it ? 

Mr. Aunerr. I think hecould sublet it. 

Mr. Rooney. There really is not any economic advantage to sub- 
leasing. If he is leasing land, presumably, he is paying fair rent 
for it. 

Mr. Arnerr. The only thing about it is this: This law with respect 
to the effect on allotments under the regulations in connection with 
the Soil Bank Act—meets the law and policy of the Corps of Engi- 
neers coming back. They are taking this man’s land away from him 
without his consent. They are going either to purchase it fror: him 
or they are going into court and take it aw ay from him and to salve 
that up a little bit the Government has a policy under the law of letting 
him lease it back until the Government actually has to occupy it. 
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But, they are leasing him back something that is far different than 
what he had if he cannot get the allotments that went with it. 

Mr. Hacen. Of course, the price they pay recognizes that, too, 
usually. These are bargained leases, I think, in most instances. 

Mr. Auserr. What you are going to do is just force them off, or 
force them to turn a small farm into grazing land, and that just means 
that they cannot make a living on it. You cannot turn a farm into 
a ranch and make a living out of it. Anyone knows that. You just 
have to lease the whole area to a cattleman, and then it takes develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Dacur. What is the situation now relative to cotton? Does 
that automatically cancel the allotment ? 

Mr. Avzertr. When the Government gets titie. 

Mr. Roonry. When he is displaced as owner. As you know, they 
have various arrangements about when they are going to take posses- 
sion. Usually if he has crops on the land he gets the 1 ight to gather 
those crops. 

Mr. Avert. For that year, but it may be five or 10 years before 
Lake Eufaula is filled. 

Mr. Rooney. Once he signs a lease he is out as owner. That is the 
position we have taken under the present law, and then the allotments 
go into the pool and they stay there for 3 years in which time he has 
the option of getting them transferred, and if he does not do that 
within 3 years then presumably they really go out to all farmers. 

Mr. Apert. You are not really cutting down allotments or relieving 
the Government of the obligation of supporting a certain number 
of acres because the county still ret: uns those acres. 

Mr. Rooney. They gO into the pt ol. 

Mr. Auzenr. They go into the pool, but it is a question of who gets 
it and where. Does he get it where he has always used it or do you 
try to push ¢ over him to get it somewhere else, or fatten up his neigh- 
bor’s allotment at his expe see! 

Mr. Dacur. If he bought another farm without an allotment then 
would his acreage be trans ferred from the pool ¢ 

Mr. Roonry. He would have to be displaced, and give up this lease 
before it could xO into the pool. 

Mr. Avserr. Can he automatically get back under the pool on land 
with no history ? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes. The statute says and regulations provide that 
if he makes applic ation w ithin 3 years. Then you look at that farm 
and, comparing it with other farms except for history or the reason 
it does not have any allotment, you can bring him up to the extent 
of the allotment in the pool to a level of comparable farms in the 
community. 

Mr. Marruews. Mr. Chairman, will Mr. Albert yield ? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Albert? 

Mr. Apert. I yield. 

Mr. Marruews. As I understand it, all you want to do in this bill 
is enable a man to stay on his land and farm until the Government 
authority actually needs his land. 

Mr. Arserr. That is right. He can do that under a right to lease 
back. He cannot grow supported crops. 
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Mr. Marrnuews. You want him to keep on farming as he had been 
before ¢ 

Mr. Arzerr. Until they cover his land up with water. 

Mr. Marruews. It is your opinion this will not add to any surplus 
of crops but is pure justice to these people trying to make a ‘living on 
the farm; it that right ? 

Mr. Aserr. I doubt that it will add to the surplus. The allotments 
are retained in the county, the full amount of acreage is not extin- 
guished or any part of it by the covering up of land. 

Mr. Marruews. Do you have any idea as to how many acres might 
be involved in this? 

Mr. Arpert. No; I don’t know how you would find that out. 

Mr. Marriews. It would depend on each circumstance, 

Mr. Apert. Yes. 

Mr. Marruews. I have a feeling it would not be a tremendous 
amount of acreage. 

Mr. Avsert. It could not be very much. 

Mr. Jones. Pardon me. Do we have enough information now to 
go on? 

Mr. Hacun. A situation might arise in California and might in 
Oklahoma also on dam sites, for example. We will say they have a 
big lake area which contemplates a historic flood. That land might 
be inundated only once every 5 years or every 10 years, whatever it 
might be. There might be 3 years running inundated and aman could 
not plant at all. You are familiar with the requirement in the law for 
preservation of history. How does this cut across that situation ? 

Mr. Avverr. Of course, 1 do not know how it would work generally. 
I know in my own district I have already one of these large lakes, 
Lake Texoma. 

Mr. Hacen. They do not have a static level ? 

Mr. Avserr. They do not have a static le vel. There is no farming 
close enough to the shoreline to ever get flooded. There is grazing } 
that is taken into account in the lease, the grazing lease. 

There might be a few places where the Government takes over 
land far from the shoreline for some potential future use. They 
usually take more than they need. c 

Mr. Hacen. Would you have any objection if some specific lan- 
guage were pat in here saving these acreages are not surrenderable? 
The staff cou! Id draw that up. 

Mr. Auserr. How do you mean ? 

Mr. Hacen. Take the situation of intermittent flooding. In the 
years he cannot plant, he should oe be permitted to turn that acreage 
over to the county so somebody else could plant it. In that situation 
you do create a surplus. I have no objection to voting for the bill 
vith something like that in there. 

Mr. Axsert. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. Hacen. If you are trying to keep him on the land—— 

Mr. Axtperr. Do you see any problems that might create? 

Mr. Roonry. You mean release and reapportionment should not 
apply ¢ 

Mr. Hacen. That is right. 

Mr. Axserr. You could put in a proviso. Ido not see how it could 
hurt anything. If he wants to get out now and wants it to go into 
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the pool, I would not want to interfere with that; but, if the release is 
based upon a flooding, then I would give him the right to do it. 

Mr. Hacen. If he does that, it is automatic. 

Mr. Axperr. I would not want to interfere with the law as it stands 
onthat. Could that be written ¢ 

Mr. Rooney. I ought to know, but I am not sure. It seems to me 
in our new preservation-of-history law it does not apply to Govern- 
ment land. Is that what bothers you? 

Mr. Hagen. No; I am familiar with the clause. That bill was 
signed by the President, I believe. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. I am familiar with that clause. Also I do not think 
this acreage allotment should be subject to disposition other than 
planting on this land that is subject to displacement. 

Mr. Axzserr. I would not be willing, and { do not think you would, 
to go so far as to say that this cannot go into the pool if it is aban- 
doned permanently. 

Mr. Hagen. No. I am talking about these annual reieases. 

Mr. Auzerr. It is going to be abandoned one of these days. 

Mr. Hagen. I am talking of annual releases and reapportionments. 

Mr. Auperr. If it could be written in such a way that it will not 
jeopardize the ability to go into the peer when abandoned- 

Mr. Hagen. You could devise language for the annual release and 
eee ent, 

. Rooney. Yes; it does not apply to all crops. You could put 
a siatement in. 

Mr. Hagen. Could you submit something to the committee ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Atserr. I want to protect the Government and everybody else. 

Mr. Hagen. That does create a possibility of a surplus-producing 
situation. 

Mr. Dixon. What if the owner moved off and we passed this and 
he saw he could use his acreage allotments? Would this permit him 
to move back on there and lease it and create more surplus es ¢ 

Mr. Rooney. That is one little qui tion we raised in our report. 
It is conceivable that an owner in the last year may have moved off, 
the allotment may have gone into the pool, should have gone into the 
pool We think under the bill it is possib] > that he could get a lease 
now and sort of reinstate himself. We would like to have a little 
clarification of that. 

Mr. Dixon. That should be blocked. 

Mr. Avperr. I think it should be taken care of, too. The whole 
thing creates a problem, but you are not going to solve all problems 
by any law because you are going to create others. 

Mr. I[acen. Why do you not suggest something covering these two 
points that have been raised ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Would it be agreeable to ask Mr. Rooney to prepare 
those two amendments and then just report the bill to tlie full com- 
mittee with those two amendments ? 

Mr. Rooney. I can get in touch with John Heimburger. 

Mr. Jones. Is there objection to that ? 
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Mr. Marrnuews. If you want a motion, I move that be done. 

Mr. Jones. You have heard the motion by Mr. Matthews that 
with the two amendments which have been discussed and with Mr. 
Rooney conferring with Mr. Heimburger in preparing those amend- 


ments, that the bill will be reported to the full committee with the 


amendments. 

Mr. Dixon. I second the motion. 

Mr. Jones. You have heard the motion. Al] in favor please signify 
by saying aye; opposed, no. The bill will be reported. 

(Whereupon, at 11:10 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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REQUIRE MARKETING QUOTAS FOR RICE WHEN 
TOTAL SUPPLY EXCEEDS NORMAL SUPPLY 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 25, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Rick SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a.m. in room 1310, House Office Build- 
ing, Hon. Clark W. Thompson (subcommittee chairman) presiding, 
for the consideration of H.R. 7889. 


(H.R. 7889 follows :) 


(H.R. 7889, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To require marketing quotas for a when the total supply exceeds the normal 
supply 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That section 354 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1988, as amended, is amended by striking out of subsection 
(a) thereof the words “by more than 10 per centum”’. 

Mr. Tuomrson. The committee will be in order. 

The Rice Subcommittee is meeting this morning for the considera- 
tion of H.R. 7889 which I introduced at the suggestion of several 
members of the rice industry. 

Mr. Satterfield, will you please explain the bill, the reasons for it, 
and what would be accomplished by it. 


STATEMENT OF J. A. SATTERFIELD, COMMODITY STABILIZATION 
SERVICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Sarrerriecp. H.R. 7889 would delete from existing law the 
requirement that the total supply of rice must exceed the normal 
supply by more than 10 percent before marketing quotas can be pro- 
claimed. By deleting such requirement marketing quotas would be 
proclaimed for the next crop of rice whenever in any marketing 
year it was determined that the total supply would exceed the normal 
supply. 

At the present time marketing quotas are proclaimed only after 
the total supply exceeds domestic and export requirements by 21 per- 
cent. That is a substantial quantity of rice to be maintained in the 
carryover. 

With rice being removed from the escalator provision of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, we do not have any need to maintain that much 
rice in our carryover to preserve marketing quotas. 
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I mean by preserving marketing quotas that quotas be proclaimed 
each year as long as there isa real need for them. 

Mr. Tuompson. As a practical matter, Mr. Satterfield, when does 
the proclamation take place ¢ 

Mr. Sarrerriip. The present law provides that not later than 
December 31 of any calendar year the Secretary shall make the deter- 
mination as to what the total supply of rice is in relation to normal 
supply and if it is found that the total supply exceeds the normal 
supply by more than 10 percent, marketing quotas must be proclaimed. 

Mr. Tuompson. I am trying to get at the practical aspects of it. 
In December, for the sake of discussion, the Secretary determines the 
past year’s domestic consumption plus 

Mr. SATrerrieLp. Plus the next year’s exports. 

Mr. Tompson. Export estimates? 

Mr. Sarrerrietp. Yes. Both are estimates. 

Mr. TxHomrson. Then you do not pay any attention to last year’s 
figures except to guide you in the estimates of the coming year’s 
requirements ? 

Mr. Sarrerrrecp. That is correct with respect to exports, 

Mr. Tuompson. You estimate for the preceding year the domestic 
consumption plus the exports for the current year and you add 10 
perce ” to both of these figures ? 

Mr. Sarrerrievp. Yes, as a carryover allowance. 

Mr. Tompson. That constitutes the normal supply ? 

Mr. Satrerrtetp. That is right. 

Mr. Toompson. If the supply on hand exceeds that by more than 
10 percent then the marketing quotas are proclaimed ? 

Mr. Satrerrieip. That is right. 

Mr. Tuompson. This bill, if it is enacted, will eliminate 10 percent 
from the practical supply, if you can call it that, of rice? 

Mr. Satrerrie tp. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Is it your opinion that this will have a good effect 
on the surplus of rice? 

Mr. Sarrerrreip. That is correct, because any time you have the 
equivalent of 21 percent of your total supply as a carryover it will 
have a depressing effect upon the domestic market price of rice and 
I cannot see the need for a carryover of rice that large under present 
conditions. 

Mr. Seen Have you discussed it with the rice industry ? 

Mr. SarrerrrevD. Yes, I have. I have not had an opportunity, to 
talk vith very many farmers. I was at the Rice Millers’ Convention 
in Biloxi in May and talked to a few farmers who were attending 
that convention. I talked to quite a few members of the rice milling 
industry. In fact, some of the people I talked to stated that this 
bill was discussed at the annual convention of the Rice Promotion 
Association, which is made up of both the milling industry and pro- 
ducers, and all the farmers in attendance were in favor of this bill. 

Mr. Tuompson. I took it up with Mr. Marcus Mauritz, who has 
headed the Rice Promotion Association for some time. I think he 
has retired but he is an important leader in the industry. I told him 
of this meeting today and invited him to attend, but since I have dis- 
cussed this with him by letter and telephone, I believe I know how he 
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feels. I told him if I did not hear from him to the contrary I would 
assume it was favorable. 

Mr. SatrerFievp. I talked to Mr. L. C. Carter, general manager of 
the Arkansas Rice Growers Cooperative Association, and he told me 
that in a series of meetings held in Arkansas this bill was discussed 
and that all of their members were in favor of it. 

I talked to the general manager of the California Rice Growers 
Association, as well as the general manager of Farmers Cooperative 
in California, and they said they had discussed it with their members 
and they were in favor of it. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Are there any questions, gentlemen ¢ 

Mr. Gatuines. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question or 
two. 

Judge Satterfield, this bill would amend section 354(a) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, and would provide, as 
the chairman has so well pointed out, that when such time arises, the 
normal supply of rice is exceeded, then quotas would be invoked for 
the succeeding year. 

Mr. SarrerrreLp, That is right. 

Mr. Garnuines. And I believe you indicated that generally that is 
done in the latter part of December? 

Mr. Satrerrretp. That is the final date that the Secretary has to 
make that determination. He normally makes that determination in 
October or November. 

Mr. Trompson. For the benefit of the producers who want to make 
their plans? 

Mr. Sarrerrretp. That is right. 

We have to do it as early as possible in order that farmers may be 
notified of their allotments in sufficient time to make their, plans for 
the next year’s crop. 

Many of the producers make their farming arrangements in De- 
cember and January, so we try to make the determination and notify 
farmers of their allotments prior to the time they normally make their 
farming arrangements. 

Mr. Gaturnes. Judge, I have a copy here of the report filed by 
Ervin L. Peterson, Acting Secretary, under date of Augnst 6. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that this report be inserted 
in the record. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Without objection, that letter will be so incorpo- 
rated. I might say for the benefit of the other members of the com- 
mittee that the report of the Department is favorable. 

I cannot find anybody who is opposed to the bill. 

Mr. Garninas. I do not believe there is. 

(The report above referred to follows:) 


[Correction] 


Aveust 6, 1959. 
Hon. Harotp D. Cootry, 


Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN COOLEY: This is in reply to your request of June 23, 1959, 
for a report on H.R. 7889, a bill to require marketing quotas for rice when the 
total supply exceeds the normal supply. 

This Department recommends the enactment of H.R. 7889. 
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This bill would amend section 354(a) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, to provide that marketing quotas shall be in effect for the 
crop of rice produced in the next calendar year whenever in any calendar year 
the Secretary determines that the total supply of rice for the marketing year 
beginning in such calendar year will exceed the normal supply for such market- 
ing year. The existing law provides that marketing quotas shall be in effect 
only if it is determined that the total supply will exceed the normal supply by 
more than 10 percent. 

With Public Law 85-835 removing rice from the escalator provision of section 
101(a) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, which required that the 
price of rice be supported at 75 to 90 percent parity based on the supply per- 
centage for such commodity, there appears to be no essential need for maintain- 
ing a carryover of rice in excess of that provided for in the definition of normal 
supply (10 percent of domestic and export requirements) as set forth in section 
301(b) (10) (A) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. Such 
a carryover would amount to about 5 million hundredweight (rough rice basis). 

Under existing law, marketing quotas on rice would be suspended if the carry- 
over level is not in excess of 12 million hundredweight (rough rice basis). 
Without marketing quotas for rice in effect and with price supports mandatory 
at not less than the designated levels, producers generally could be expected 
to plant an acreage to rice substantially in excess of the national acreage allot- 
ment. The resulting production from such increased plantings, together with 
a carryover of about 12 million hundredweight, would, no doubt, aggravate 
and tend to perpetuate our current rice problems. 

This bill, therefore, could reduce the overall cost to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation under its price-support operations on rice due to reduced deliveries. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
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Ervin L. Peterson, Acting Secretary. 


Mr. Garnines. I want to ask a question or two with regard to the 
preduction of rough rice in this country in the past 2 or 3 years. 

Do you have some figures, Judge, to give us on the domestic 
production of rice ? 

Mr. SATrerFIevp. Yes. 

Mr. Gatuines. What was the production for the — year 1958? 

Mr. Sarrerrietp. The estimated production for the 1958 crop was 
47,030,000 

Mr. Gatrurnes. 47,030,000 ? 

Mr. Satrerrietp. Hundredweight. 

Mr. Garuines. What was the production in 1957 ? 

Mr. Satrerrienp. 42,954,000 hundredweight. 

Mr. Gatruincs. What is your estimate for 1959 ? 

Mr. Satrerrreip. 52,118,000 hundredweight. 

Mr. Garuines. What was the consumption domestically of rice in 
1958 ? 

Mr. SatrerFieip. 26,275,000 hundredweight. 

Mr. Gatuines. What were the exports in 1958 ? 

Mr. SaTrerrieLp. We have not received the report on exports from 
the Department of Commerce for last month, but we are estimat- 
ing— 

Mr. Garros. Let us have the last figures you have. 

Mr. Sarrerrtecp. We have firm figures for 11 months of the 1958- 
59 marketing year. We are estimating for the 12-month period, 
August 1958 ‘through July 1959, 19.7 million aetiealatas: In ad- 
dition to the 19.7 million there is approximately 4 million hundred- 
weight of rice that had been committed for export under the 480 pro- 
gram which was not lifted before August 1 of this year 
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Mr. Garuines. I wonder if you could break that 19.7 million down 
and estimate what part of that 19.7 million went into cash sales for 
export and what part in 480 programs and what part was 416? 

Mr. SattTerFIe.D. I will have to furnish that later. 

Mr. Garuines. If you would furnish that for the record. 

Mr. THomeson. Without objection that will be included at this 
point in the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Estimated rice exports (rough rice equivalent) 1958-59 marketing year, 
by programs 


Thousand 
Hundredweight 
I. Deportes Tor dollars * ( COMMCFCIAL ) ono cee eter ensatiese~acmnnsinden 10, 062 
2. Government export programs: oo 
(6) Tike I Public LAW 4002 5nd bli tnaeees 4, 894 
(6):Title Tf, :Publie Law: 4805 6 cents chien itt nlibeo dey 573 
CO) BOOT CO ovis chens Linch osscseeiccdediosnpereeceedin dient beceniidacieaae 3, 245 
éd) Donatidns (e6c, 480) 2 0nn 5a dere Gneies blo netnteee 933 
OB aac es sccicicn ecenete dads is cote eh cman wer men enn entail anne anal 9, 645 
3. TOUT, CSOT Ec scene emebonie dr tendenas+nganaie 19, 707 


Mr. Garuines. Roughly, 26 million hundredweight is what was 
consumed in this country in the year 1958-59 ? 

Mr. Satrerrrevp. That is ak. 

Mr. Garuines. And you estimate some 19 million hundred weight 
would be exported, out of a total of about 45 million hundredweight 
is about an ordinary year of total consumption domestically plus 
exports, is that right, what would be the comparison with a 10-year 
average ¢ 

Mr. Sarrerrietp. That probably is a little bit low. The 1953-57 
average—that is the 5-year period preceding the 1958-59 marketing 
year—was 49,437,000 as compared with the 1958-59 domestic and 
export disappearance of 45 million. 

Mr. Garuines. Is that due to a decrease in exports or did we lose 
out on some of our domestic consumption ¢ 

Mr. Sarrerrteip. It is due to a decline in exports. However, I 
might point out that in 1 year of that 5-year period, 1956-57, we 
had an ext remely large export, 37,519,000 hundredweight. 

Mr. Gatuines. That was during the Korean war ? 

Mr. SatrerFieLp. No, that was following the Korean war. 

Mr. Gatuincs. Immediately following the Korean war? 

Mr. Sarrerrietp. Four years following the Korean war, 1955-56 
was the first year in which we disposed of any substantial quantity 
of rice under the 480 program. 

Mr. Garuines. The 480 program has been a great program for 
moving rice ever since it was enacted in 1953, has it not 2 

Mr. Satrerrretp. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Garuines. How much rise is being used in the school lunch 
program ? 

Mr. Sarrerrrecp. I do not have those figures with me. I will have 
to furnish them later. 

Mr. Tuompson. We will include those figures at this point in the 
record. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Donations of CCC-owned stocks of rice for school lunch programs 
[In hundredweight] 





Fiscal year | 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 | 
DE Maitkbcacasbutct+icbdgiidihahaganitpetsivineceseon 72, 390 OR Se Se 


ES nk critic sensi nccbewsccscoccwsese 67, 500 101, 990 91, 780 “197, 380 200, 000 


Mr. Garuines. I would just like to ask you what amount of rice is 
included in the Cuban agreement ? 

Mr. Satrerrretp. I do not know whether they have a new agree- 
ment or not, but I think the quota that we have had in the past has 
been about 3.3 million hundredweight of milled rice. 

Mr. Gartuinos. Milled rice? 

Mr. SaTrerriebp. Yes. 

Mr. Gatuines. For the purpose of the record would you give us a 
comparison with what 3.3 million in milled rice would mean in com- 
parison with rough rice? 

Mr. THompson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SatrerFie.p. It is about 4.7 million. 

Mr. Gatutnes. About 4.7 million rough rice? 

Mr. Satrerrietp. Yes. In addition to that, cf course, there has been 
a supplemental quota each year which they announce toward the end 
of the last quarter bringing the total of rough rice equivalent to 
around 6 million hundredweight annually. 

Mr. Garuines. They eat quite a lot of rice in Cuba. When will 
that agreement come up for renegotiation in Cuba? 

Mr. SatrerFteLp. I am not sure when it will come up. I understood 
it was to be discussed with the Cuban Government shortly after our 
new Ambassador to Cuba took over that office. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tuompson. For the record, could we put in here that the 
answer to Mr. Gathings’ question is about November 1st? Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Sarrerrtevp. That is really out of my field. What little I 
know about it has been attained secondhand. 

Mr. Tuompson. I understand from Mr. George Goddard that the 
answer to Mr. Gathings’ question would be somewhere around the Ist 
of November. 

Mr. Gatutnes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Judge, we were all delighted in our area when we learned of the 
agreement with the United Arab Republic. How much rice was in- 
corporated in that 480 agreement with the United Arab Republic? 

Mr. Sarrerrtetp. I think that was 880,000 hundredweight of milled 
rice. Again I do not have those figures with me this morning. 

Mr. Garuinas. The release I happen to have in my file states— 
what is that figure? 
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Mr. THompson. In dollars it was $5,300,000. 

Mr. Gatuines. And that would be about how much in hundred- 
weight ? 

Mr. Sarrerrrenp. I was thinking about 40,000 metric tons. I am 
not too sure of that. It depends on the price at which it was sold and 
that, in turn, depends on the quality of the rice. 

Mr. Garutnes. Do those folks eat a pretty good grade of rice or 
what type of rice do they eat ordinarily? 

Mr. eee p. I think they eat reasonably good quality rice. 

Mr. Garurtnes. Where have they been getting their requirements 
prior to the negotiation of this agreement recently? 

Mr. SATTERFIELD. Primarily from Egypt, Italy, and Argentina. 

Mr. Garutines. So this is a new market for rice? 

Mr. Sarrerrietp. Not new for our rice but it is new for a larger 
quantity of our rice. We have exported some rice there before but in 
very small quantity. 

Mr. Gatrurnes. This bill would just say that instead of requiring a 
carryover of 45 million hundredweight plus 10 percent you would 
carry over approximately 45 million hundredweight. Is that what 
we are doing here by this proposal ? 

Mr. Satrrerrtetp. No. We would carry over about 4.5 million so 
long as our domestic and export disappearance amounted to 45 million. 

I would like to point out that under present legislation with a 
minimum ritional acreage allotment of 1,653,000 acres we are going 
to have to export around 24 million to 25 million hundredweight an- 
nually to keep our utilization of rice in balance with the supply. So 
with an export of that size it means that the carryover allowance in 
normal supply would be around 5 to 5.5 million hundredweight. 

Mr. Garuines. Instead of what figure? 

Mr. Sarrerrrevp. Instead of the 4.5 million that we are talking 
about here as based on the domestic and export disappearance for the 
1958-59 marketing year. 

Mr. Tuompson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suorr. Are quotas and allotments as they affect rice about in 
the same category as they affect wheat ? . 

Mr. Sarrerrietp. Supposedly, but they have been a lot more effec- 
tive. We have had high program participation on rice, about 99.9 
percent of all rice producers have complied with their allotments. 

Mr. SHort. What I am trying to get at, allotments have not been 
in effect for rice all the time? 

Mr. Sarrerrtetp. Yes. They have been in effect every year since 
1955. 

Mr. Snort. In other words, what you are dealing with here is an 
adjustment in allotments? 

Mr. Satrerrtevp. It will not affect the allotments at all, Congress- 
man Short. You will recall that last year rice was removed from the 
escalator provisions of the Agricultural Act of 1949, price support 
purposes. Prior to that time the Department had felt that the carry- 
over of rice should be permitted to increase so that the level of price 
support could be reduced. Consequently, we built up a substantial 
surplus supply of rice during the period 1954 to 1956. 
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Mr. Smiru. Just a minute. Let me get that straight. You ma 
me the Department did something to keep the price from going up? 

Mr. Sarrerrrevp. Yes, sir. It allowed a substantial part of its 
takeover rice to accumulate which was a part of the carryover to levels 
where it caused the level of price support to decline. 

Mr. Smirn. I heard of the Government messing around in busi- 
ness, but I didn’t know they were doing that. 

Mr. Satrerrrevp. I think Mr. McLain testified before this commit- 
tee to that effect. 

Mr. Smirn. Well, I am sorry to be so economically dumb. 

Mr. Sarrerrrep. With the isolation provision no longer applicable 
to rice, there is no reason to have to maintain a carryover of around 
20 million hundredweight which was done in the past to prevent the 
level of price support from advancing. The purpose of maintaining 
the level of price support more or less static or moving it downward 

was to reduce the incentive for overproduction. 

Mr. Garurnes. Mr. Chairman, I agree with Mr. Smith that the 
little rice production we have in this country would not go far to feed 
these hungry mouths, because people in the world my a lot of rice 
I believe in this country the consumption is about 6 pounds per 
capita 

Mr. Satrerrievp. A little less than 6 pounds; about 5.8 pounds. 

Mr. GaTHtNas. What are these promotion associations doing? Are 
they increasing the consumption ¢ 

Mr. Sarrerrretp. Yes; there has been a slight increase in the last 
2 or 3 years. Per capita consumption has been increased | by about 0.1 
to 0.2 pounds per year. 

Mr. Garurines. But that will mean a lot in view of the number of 
people. 

Mr. SarrerrrevD. That is right over a period of time. 

Mr. Tuompson. The rice industry is one that is trying to work 
out its own problems, whatever they might be. ‘They feel their pro- 
motion efforts have been successful. I have been reading the minutes 
of their annual meetings in my district. 

Mr. Sarrerrierp. With the rice industry being as small as it is, it 
will come slowly. 

Mr. Tuompson. Of course I am very close to the rice industry be- 
cause it operates so heavily in my part of the country, and specifically 
in my district; but very frankly when my rice people come to a pro- 
posal, as we have in this case, to eliminate Government partic ipation 
in their industry by taking away some of the surplus and letting it 
disappear, I am inc lined to go along with it. 

Mr. Sorru. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suort. In other words, what you are saying can be construed 
as saying there is a very effective maximum limit ‘of rice ? 

Mr. Sarrerrtecp. Yes; there is. You might build up to a sizable 
acreage in a particular year, in fact double or triple the present 
acreage. 

Mr. Snort. You could not maintain it? 

Mr. Sarrerrretp. No, sir. You would have to cut back from the 
peak acreage due to the rotation system that must be followed in 
producing rice. 
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Mr. Tuomrson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Satrerriecp. We can now carry on a longer rotation period 
than in early years. 

Mr. Tuomrson. I would think the rice potential in this country 
is considerably greater than we can use. 

Mr. Satrerrietp. It depends on the shift from other crops. 

Mr. THompson. Let them shift. There are some that are not too 
profitable under present conditions. 

Gentlemen, this is very enlightening to me and I have very much 
enjoyed hearing the testimony. If you are satisfied with the testi- 
mony you have heard, we will move on to the next witness. 

Mr. Johnson, do you want to testify or file a statement ? 


STATEMENT OF REUBEN JOHNSON, THE NATIONAL FARMERS 
UNION 


Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, I did not bring a prepared statement, 
but I have a very brief comment I would like to make on the bill 
before the subcommittee. 

I would like to say that the rice producers are proud of the program 
that they have in effect. The very high percentage of participation, 
99.9 percent, as indicated by the Dep: irtment witness, is a demonstra- 
tion of the serious minded attitude they have toward ‘making it work, 
and it is working. 

The bill you have before you would give producers greater control 
over supply and because of this would give them greater bargaining 
power in the market. 

I think the record that has been made this morning speaks for it- 
self. 1 would just like to add that the Farmers Union fully supports 
the bill, H.R. 7889, which you are considering. 

Mr. THomrson. Thank you very much, Mr. Johnson. 

Are there any questions ¢ 

Are there any other witnesses that would like to testify ? 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Chairman, I have a letter here that I would 
like to ask unanimous consent to go in the record, from.Mr. L. C. 
Carter, general manager, the Arkansas Rice Growers Cooperative 
Association, 

Mr. THomrson. Do you want it read or placed in the record ? 

Mr. Garuines. Either way. 

Mr. THomrson. Suppose you tell us what is in the letter. 

Mr. Garuines. He is in favor of this proposal. The letter about 
three paragraphs. 

Mr. THomrson. Let me read it. 

(Thereupon, the following letter was read by Mr. Thompson :) 

THE ARKANSAS RICE GROWERS COOPERATIVE ASSOC RATDOM, 
Stuttgart, Ark., August 22, 1959. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN GATHINGS: The Arkansas Rice Growers Cooperative 
Association, consisting of approximately 5,000 members and handling in excess 
of 50 percent of the Arkansas rice crop, is in favor of the enactment of the pro- 
posed legislation, H.R. 7889, to require marketing quotas for rice when the total 
supply exceeds the normal supply. 
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We have been in meetings with Arkansas rice farmers in 12 areas during the 
last 3 weeks and have not found a single producer opposed to the proposed 
legislation. Likewise, all segments of the industry, incluuing producers, millers, 
and warehouse operators, have indicated their support of the bill. 

Under the existing law, marketing quotas on rice would be suspended if the 
carryover level is in excess of 12 million hundredweight (rough-rice basis). We 
fvel there is no reason to reguire this size carryover and strongly urge the 
enactment of the proposed legislation to reduce this figure to approximately 
5 million hundredweight (rough-rice basis). The enactment of this legislation 
should reduce the overall cost to the Commodity Credit Corporation under its 
price-support operations on rice due to a reduction in deliveries. 

We hope that you will use your influence to get this bill enacted before the 
end of this session of Congress. 

Yours very truly, 
L. C. Carter, General Manager. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Are there any further questions ? 

Are there any other communications that should be filed ? 

If not, a quorum being present, the committee will now go into 
executive session. 

(Thereupon, at 10:45 a.m., the open hearing on H.R. 7889 was closed 
and the subcommittee went into executive session. ) 


x 














